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PREFACE 


What is a home town? How does a town grow into your mind 
and thoughts and heart? Is it made up only of memories which 
recede backward to childhood days, or is it more than memory? 
Perhaps it is sight əsə The sight of a certain pattern of 
buildings, streets, trees and bits of sky repeated and ree 
peated before your eyes until they are as familiar and dear as 
the pattern of your own familys Or is it feeling? The feel- 
ing of being harbored, the feeling that the town of your child» 
hood is a larger home or havens 


Whatever it is I find my home town in the center of a corn 
belt, in the center of a state which itself is in the center 
of all the other statese My home town is in the heart of 
Americas And the fifty years of living in this home town has 
been the most amazing half century in the history of time. For 
in that fifty years we have traveled by horse and by airplane; ` 
we have listened to phonograph and radio, firecrackers and 
atom bombs; we have seen stereoscopes and televisions How 
thankful I am to have lived before the age of science. 


One of my first memories is of a tree, a great pine tree 
on the Normal University campuse It was a giant tree with 
great rough branches growing horizontally for several feet Dës 
fore turning toward the sky, thus making alternate steps up 
the mammoth trunk. Here were a series of seats for an adven= 
turous child to climb and rest ine No one can take from a 
child's memory the tranquil playground of a tree filled campus, 
the games of hide and seek in the early dusk with the wierd 
fareoff calls of "Barbareee«eo" and "Run Sheep Run" waking a 
shiver of excitement in childish spiness Grass and sun and 
sky in an age when children were childrene Surely at the turn 
of the century came the golden age of childhood. 


This book is an attempt to recapture those particular days 
of my childhood and make them live againe 


Glara Louise Kessler 
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UP THROUGH BOYVILLE IN THE OLD HOME TOWN 


by 
Abe Williams 


Bloomington had been a town for nearly forty years before I 
was born there and had been a "CITY" for twenty years. Some 
things were different from things in the city of today and I 
will try to recall some of them that I can remember in my trip 
up through "BOYVILLE" in the old town. 


I was born at 1409 North Main street. That was away out 
near the dividing line between Normal and Bloomington, a mile 
from the Court House. It still is but there have been many 
changes between the Court House Square and 1409 on Main Street 
and many other streets. 


Our home was a fairly large house of red brick, with twelve 
rooms. A great many of the houses in those days were larger 
. than most of the houses built in later years and at the present 
time. They needed to be. Families were larger. ‘Yen of us 
grew up at our house and many of the neighbors had large fami- 
lies. Our home was the "BOYVILLE" headquarters for that part 
of town. There were large front, back and side yards, a 
swing with a turning pole set between the standards, a barn 
With a hay mow just right for practicing handsprings, flips 
and dives, a carriage house, a good place for magic lantern 
Shows, a fine place in the shade for pitching horse shoes and 
Playing marbles, either "little ring", "Bull Ring" or "Pat", 
the three common marble games. There was room for our home 
made form of tennis, which we played with a rope stretched 
between stakes for a net and wood paddles for rackets. We had 
one real tennis ball. We also played our form of base ball 
along the cinder driveway, surrounded by trees. We played with 
home-made ball and bat. ‘The game could be played by two players 
or by more. The barn was the backstop. No catcher was used, 
the batter throwing missed ballfback. Chalk lines were drawn 
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on the barn back of the batter, to designate a strike or a 
balls ‘There was no base running, too many trees, it was just 
a pitching and batting game but we could play nine innings 

all right. A ball beyond the cherry tree was a base hit, one 
peyond the hitching post, a two bagger, one beyond the pear 
tree a three bagger and one clear to thé front gate, a homer, 
A ball pitched between the chalk lines on the barn was a 
strike whether hit at or not and one outside the chalk lines 
was a ball. This novel ball game developed from an earlier 
sport we had. We used a large flat cork, such as were used 

in jugs and large containers, The batter used any old stick 
for a bate These large flat corks would make the most amazing 
curves imaginable, neither the pitcher nor the batter would 
have any idea which way it would curve and it was good 
practice for our batting eyes. Besides these games in our 
front and side yards we played others in our back pasture, 
fairly large and with no trees. There we played shinny, duck 
on the rock, sow hole and flew kites. Sometimes at night we 
played with a fire ball in the pasture. ‘This was played with 
a ball made of rags soaked in kerosene. We would set it on 
fire and toss from one to another and try to keep from being 
burned, For our shinny games we hardly ever had a wood block 
but would use a tin cane In a short time the tin can would 

be beaten into a mass of sharp points which caused many cuts 
on shins and hands. Sometimes the cuts from the battered can 
would be pretty bad but if there was a tough kid in the crowd 
who chewed tobacco, and there nearly always was one, he would 
furnish a well chewed cud to be applied to the out, It worked 
very well. The large crowd of boys who made our home head- 
quarters were rarely in the house but sometimes some would 
join us in the cellar wash room where we made a fire in the 
stove, melted lead and molded bullets for our slingshotse At 
other times some of them joined us in roller skating in our 
garret. There were few if any good places for outdoor roller 
Skating. Most of the sidewalks were brick, some were wood. 

We also produced original plays in the garret., My brother, 
Scott, was good at drawing and he made the scenery with colored 
chalk on wrapping paper. I painted signs on the walls, read- 
ing--APPLY TO THE USHERS FOR OPERA GLASSES. Of course there 
were no ushers nor opera glasses but I had seen such signs in ` 
Durley Hall, the leading theater, and thoughtthey looked pretty 
nifty. It was easy to costume the players right from the 
trunks and boxes in the garret, There were plug hats, Prince 
Albers coats, canes and leather boots for the male players, 
hats, dresses, bustles and even a hoop skirt for the female 
characters, always taken by boys. We did not bother much about 
girls. They were all right in their way but we could run a 
show without them.  Unravelled rope made dandy blond hair and 
Whiskers. At one of our plays, RAZZLE DAZZLE, Don McNult@ in 
making a Give into the ocean to rescue a drowning person, * 
not handle his feet correctly and they went through the scenery, 
ruining the ocean and a ship at sea, | 


We did not entirely neglect the girls. Sometimes they played 
blackman, prisoner's base and hide and go seek with us and we 
would go with them to Major's Grove to get red haws, which they 
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would string for necklaces. We also got large coffee beans at 
wajor's Grove to play hullyegully with. Sometimes we got a few 
walnuts there but the boys from the Forty Acres nearly always 
peat us to them. 


Major's Grove was a lovely place. It extended along Sem- 
inary Avenue from about Center Street to the O & A tracks and 
from Seminary Avenue to Division Street. Center Street nor 
any other street extended beyond Seminary Avenue from Main to 
the C & A. The grove was a forest, mostly of big walnut trees, 
mingled with coffee bean, red haw and perhaps some other 
varieties which I do not remember. All the walnut trees were 
later cut down and sold to furniture companies. 


The little girls of those days nearly all wore their hair 
in two braids, or "pigtails" and slicked back and held in place 
by a big comb shaped like a croquet arche They played with 
dolls, jumping ropes and bean bags. ‘The small boys wore copper 
tof, red top boots in winter and nearly all went barefoot in 
summer. For winter wear we had home knitted mittens attached 
to a knitted string which reached around our shoulders so the 
mittens would not be Lost, We also had knitted wristlets to 
keep our wrists warm and home knitted stockings. I have held 
skeins of yarn on my outstretched hands till they ached while 
‘my Aunt Liza, who raised us after my mother's death,would wind 
the yarn into a ball. 


I started school at the sixth ward school, then known as 


Number One, now Franklin. We used slates for writing. They 
had holes in the wood frames with heavy cord inserted so the 
slates would not make a noise on the desk. As we advanced 
from one grade to another we used paper and pencil. Clark's 
O. Nə T. thread boxes made fine things to carry our pencils 
in. Farther advancement and we were taught to use ink. We 
had copy books with a sentence in neat Spencerian writing at 
the top and we copied the sentence on ruled lines of ihe page, 
the same thing till the page was full. The first day of our 
instruction in writing with ink some of the youngsters took 
their blotters and rubbed them over the fresh writing. I had 
seen pen and ink used at home and did not try that method. 


T he principal was May Sherwin. The teachers whom I remember 


were Mary Ward, Jennie Milner, Nora Case and Villa Case. The 
building was a two story one. It had originally been three 
Stories but the top one had been removed for safety. The only 
name of the books that we used that I remember was the Harvey 
Readers. I think that tho MoGuffy readers had been in use a 
short time before. The Harvey books were good successors how- 
ever and had good moral stories about the boy who drove the 
team for Hobbs the miller and the horses ran away with him and 
he was thrown out and hurt and the story of a boy by the name 
ef Andy, who was red haired, freckled and tough as a pine knot, 
who flagged a train when he found a broken rail and saved the 
lives of many passengers, and the story of the kind hearted old 
gentleman who handed out bright new silver dollars to worthy 
boys on New Year's day. We started school at nine A. Me and 
were dismissed at four P. Me, with one hour intermission from 
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T twelve noon till one P. Me, with a fifteen minute recess 
morning and afternoon except Fridays, when we had no after- 
noon recess. The teacher filled in the usual recess time on 
Friday afternoon by reading to us the thrilling adventures, 
of Jack Hazard and other stories. At our opening exercises we 
sang some of the Gospel hymns, like PULL FOR THE SHORE, LET 
THE LOWER LIGHTS BE BURNING, WORK FOR THE NIGHT IS COWING. 
We also had other songs like 

Fawnefooted Nannie where have you been, 

Chasing the sunbeams over the glen. 

and 

Whistle and hoe, sing as you go. 

Shorten the row by the songs that you know. = 
When we reached the higher grades instead of the teacher read- 
ing to us on Friday afternoons we spoke "pieces", Len Fulwiler 
thrilled us with GONE WITH A HANDSOMER MAN and RIDING ON THE 
RAIL. I had a piece one Friday about some Boston boys at 
the time the city was held by the British. The red coat 
soldiers stopped the boys from coasting and the boys took the 
matter up with the commanding officer and won out, 

WE MET AND HAD IT OUT 

WHAT WE CALLED OUR BLOODLESS BOUT, 
I had taken the piece from THE YOUgyHS'! COMPANION. The COMPAN- 
ION was a fixture in our family for many years as there were 
always younger boys to be entertained by it as the older ones 
grew up. When I was about nineteen or twenty I made my first 
trip to Boston. In my wanderings I passed an alley where 
there was a sign reading PERRY MASOM & CO. That was the firm 
that published the beloved YOUTHS! COMPANION. Seeing the home 
of that famous paper was more a thrill for me than an ancient 
burial ground or the home of Paul Revere. 


In my early days we had no city water at our house. We had 
two wells, one near the house for drinking water and one near 
the barn for water for the horses, cow and pigs. We had two 
horses for the buggy and carriage and a Texas pony to ride, 
always had a cow and two pigs to dispose of the "slops". They 
were sold to the butcher when they were fat hogs and the process 
would begin again. My father would give me five dollars and 
tell me to go anc buy two young pigs. That was all the in- 
structions I had. I would hitch our carriage team, Barney and 
Frank, to the spring wagon, load a box in it, and start out. 
It did not take long to get out into the country and I usually 
found the two pigs a few miles from home. | 


It was a busy time when they started to install the city 
water at our house, with men digging ditehes and laying pipes 
for both water and a sewer, "he water works had not been 
establishod for may years and wells were in use by most homes. 
À company had been formed to sink a coal mine on Division 
Street a short distance north of where the standpipe after- 
ward stood. The mine was never completed. They struck an 
"underground river" which flooded it. Their failure to get 
& mine was an advantage for the city. The "underground" river 
was tapped for a well and the big city well came into being as 
& reservoir and the waterworks were established a short dis- 
tance north of the abandonded mine, 
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I was paved with cedar blocks, This p&vement was taken up 


Some streets were paved but a great many were not. The 
unpaved streets were sprinkled to keep down the dust. The 


sprinklers were large upright tanks resembling somewhat the 


Re Re water tanks in use at that time. One of the earliest 
avements that I recall was on Main Street east of the Square, 


while I was a small boy. I remember taking one of the cedar 
plocks home and splitting it into pieces, just to have around 
for the pleasant smell of the cedar woods. I suppose the 

cedar block pavement was discarded because it was too slippery 
for the horses. That was the reason such a pavement on Michi- 
gan Avenue in Chicago was discarded. Too many horses slipped 
and fell on it. Later North Main was paved as far as Seminary 
Avenues I do not remember just what type it was. Our house 
was just a short way north of Seminary Avenue and in a rainy 
time it was practically impassible for vehicles. I have seen 
as many as three light wagons at a time stuck in front of 

Asa Moore's and our places, 


Napoleon Haefer invented a system of brick paving and many 


1 streets were paved with his system. It attracted much atten- 


tion and committees came from cities far and near to inspect 


1 the pavements. The street was graded then a thick layer of 
» sand was laid, on which soft bricks were laid large side up. 
T Anóther layer of sand was laid over this then hard bricks were 


laid, narrow side up and covered with sand. The scurbings 


T were long slabs of natural stone from Indiana. While the top 
layer of hard bricks was being laid, an inspector with an 

T iron hook would walk over it, now.and then yank out a brick 

— and a workman would put in another. As I watched the inspec- 
Ttor at his work I thought I would like that job, It looked 

| dike a snap. Another type of pavement was tried as an experi- 
T ment later, asphalt. That was the kind of pavement that was 
replacing cobble stone, Belgian block and other pavements in 
T the bir cities. Elder Street was paved its entire length, 

| two blocks, and how proud I was of our city with its asphalt 
L pavement like Chicago and other big cities. | 


Another reason l had to be proud of our growing city was 


` the fine vehicles and horses. There were fine carriages, 
C Phastons, surreys and traps. Dudley Smith had a dog cart 
meres by two horses hitched tandem and Will Marmon had a 


igh half stanhope, There was for a while one handsome cab 


T owned by a livery stable. East Washington was a favorite 


Speedway for the fine turnouts. It was also the favorite 


| Street in winter for sleighing and many dashes of speed took 


Places between owners of fine cutters with their fast trotters, 


_ Several winters when the sleighing was good Charlie Scott, one 


of the aldermen, organized sleighing carnivals mainly to give 
every child a sleigh ride, Anything on runners and any kid 


| Gould get a ride. 


Another winter sport was the coasting on Madison Fill. 
Other streets near Madison would have made about the same 
© Coasting places but Madison was the one chosen. The middle 
| of the street was flooded by the fire department, making it 
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TIS for coasting. Big bob sleds with four runners were the 
!ovorite sleds though kids doing "bellybusters" on their 
11tt1e sleds were just as welcome. About the largest Dote 
| gleó was the PANTACRAPE, owned by the employees of that paper. 
Tt held a large crowd and was very popular. Ice skating was 
not indulged in very much by grown people until Miller Park 
"jake was made, but boys skated any place they could find ice. 
‘sugar Creek was the favorite skating place for north side 
- boys and was & good place for the sport vhen there was no snow 
Don ite Some larger boys skated on Haefer's and MoGregor's 
' ponds but those were very dangerous, The water was deep. 

T There was one winter that I enjoyed especially. There was a 
T very deep snow then a heavy fall of sleet which formed a thick 
T erust over the snow, It would hold up a team of horses, We 
T gould step out of the house and there we were right on the ice. 
T We could skate any place. The landscape was a sheet of ice. 

— We enjoyed going to the high embankments of the C & A and the 
TT 0 railroads and sliding down them; That was probably the 

T inter that Asa Moore had the mule cars put on runners and 

Lo that my older sisters persuaded my father to keep the carriage 
| team in town and have our big family carriage mounted on 

" runners. ‘There were four runners to take the place of the four 
| wheels, They were well bolted together in pairs and it made 
|a good sleigh though a funny looking object. When the weather 
Lowarmed up a little and that crust of sleet on tho snow began 

T to soften it was a pitiful sight to see some horses that had 
T broken through and cut their legs on the jagged ice. 


3 The boys in the south part of town had Miller's pasture and 
T Stein's Grove and perhaps the large grounds of the brewory to 
T explore and enjoy also trips to the "Y" for pawpaws and skating 
Tand seimming at Haefer's pond, but they did not have the places 
T that we boys of the north side had. There were Walker's and 

27 Sammon's pastures where ve played baseball; Asa Moore's pasture 
"where ve want swimming, fishing and skating, the standpipe 

T Which we climbed up, the city well which we climbed down, 

| Major's Grove, the stove foundry on the C & A, near the stand- 
| Pipe, where we got iron slugs punched out when the bolt holes 
Were made in the stoves. They were dandy for slingshot ammu- 
T nition, Then there were the "commons". These were large 

T Vacant areas where we played different games. The name "commons" 
>» Must have been imported by people from New England and did not 
| Seem to fit into Illinois language. It disappeared from the 

| Tllinois language later, but the name really was used for some 
T Gime. The largest of the "commons" in our part of town was 

| between Main and East streets, extending from Beecher Street 
P ko gbout Union Street, We used it some for our games. When 
Lo» n. Richards came from Chicago to be Superintendent of the 
T ©& A his family lived in the former Judge Tipton house across 


T from the "commons" on Main Street. He had a, family. of boys 

Te Bed caidas ihe NAPPIS ag PrRiviés, nothing bub grass 

I in sight for miles, and that name for a vacant lot area did 
NOt seem to me to be right but to a @hicago boy any vacant lot 
Was a prairie. That "commons" on Main Street had at one time 
in my very young days been fenced in and used for a baseball 
Grounds. There was no league baseball in town in those days 
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Ceboren I used my imagination and it was not work but pleasure, 
| If it was driving the carriage with our not so speedy or fancy 
T horses I gave my imagination full sway and was driving a shiny 
back with a high stepping team. If Scott and I were chopping 
kindling we were Russians gathering fagots and one of us would 
keep an eye out for ferocious packs of wolves, and so it was 
with most of my home tasks but I never could quite make it work 
on the milking job. 


One winter the other boys built a platform in our back 
T pasture for a starting place for a toboggan slide and I made 
T the toboggan. That winter a man had a commercial toboggan 


T glide not far from our house. It started about where Brokaw 


* 


Hospital is now and ran south to Sugar Creek. ‘That was what 
gave us the idea of making a slide of our own. I went to the 
Evans planing mill and bought a long walnut board and worked 
down in our cellar on its. Here was another case for the imagin- 
ation to do its work, I was not down our cellar but in the 
wilds of the frozen North and the toboggan was a dire necessity. 
We had quite a collection of tools but I scorned to use them 
except a drawknife and hatchet. I made cleats to brace our 
feet against. I could have used nails or screws to fasten 

them but up in that desolate frozen North of my imagination 
there were none, I used a red hot poker to bore holes through 
the tough walnut board and cut leather straps from old boots 

to fasten them. The worst part of the job was to get the end 
curved up in the graceful form of a toboggan. I had heard 

that steaming wood caused it to become pliable and that it 

T Gould be bent. I built a fire in the wash room stove, filled 

L the copper wash boiler with water and let it boil. ‘Then I 

T patiently held the end of the board in the faint wisp of steam 


_ but it did not work, so I took the hatchet and drawknife and 


~ eut the end down so that it would bend up for perhaps a frac- 

T tion of an inch and secured it with more of my leather straps 
and it really worked, We flooded the entire length of our 

| pasture by tediously lugging water from the hydrant near the 

T house, then tore down a section of the fence at East Street. 

— Emerson Street ended right at our pasture fence and by tearing 
_ down the fence we slid right onto imerson Street and for a 

T block further to Franklin Avenue. If we had real good luck we 
T Gould sometimes make it over the street car track. That method 
| of trying to "steam" the wood and bend it shows how dumb I was, 
LOI was always trying experiments and doing things in the wrong 

T and hard way. When we played our tennis game with the rope 

for a net and with wood paddles for rackets, I had the idea that 
I could make a real racket. I bent a piece of heavy wire into 
the form of a racket and patiently strung it with heavy cord 
and thought I would show the other kids somereal fancy tennis. 
After a few swipes with it, that racket resembled a dip net 
more than a tennis racket. It was the same with making base- 
balls. I made a lot of them with rags and string but they all 
Seemed too soft and flabby. I got the bright idea of putting 

a round rock in for a center. One solid swipe with the bat 

and the resulting sting to my hands convinced.me of another 
failure, but anyhow I had tried. One of my ideas really worked 
thoughe Our ice box was on the back porch and a shed or house 
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Bag built over with a door with a lock. There was always the 
Kei of emptying the pan under the ice box. I took a piece of 
yubber hose and attached it to the drain pipe of the ice box, 
pored à hole at the bottom of the shelter house and ran the 

‘pose to the edge of the porch. 


WA 


/ We built a shanty in our back garden. Most of the lumber 
T for our toboggan slide and for the shanty came from our pasture 
Tonco, It was winter and the pasture was not used. My father 
knew nothing of what we were doing as he never want out that 
"way. We figured the fence could be rebuilt when it was needed. 


Many of the boyhhod games and undertakings have changed 
T gince my Boyville days but the routine of the circus still 

m remains much the same except there is no longer the gorgeous 
L parade. The joy of watching the unloading and if possible 

T seeing a performance, the loading after the night performance 
Taro still a good deal the same but I believe there is not so 

T much practicing the various daring acts of the acrobats in 

| the haylofts for a week or so after the circus showed. There 
Tare not any haylofts to practice in. In the Boyville days 

T thero was one difference. ‘The rings were not made by sections 
Tof wood laid in a circle but the rings were dug in the ground 
Tand the dirt piled up to make borders. After the circus left 
T town the rings were just as they were at the performance. It 
was the custom for boys to go the the show grounds the day 

T after the circus had shown and hunt for money. ‘The general 
belief among boys was that in that vast crowd of thousands who 
hac attended the two performances there was bound to be more 
Tor less money lost in making change at the ticket booths and 
Tin the seats when buying tickets and peanuts.. I have hunted 

T Circus grounds more than once. There was always a rumor that 
LBSome fellow had found a half dollar about half an hour before 
TT got there but I never had any luck. 


4 There are many of the Boyville games that I do not see 
| Played in these days, to name some of them: shinny, sow hole, 
T duck on the rock, blind man's buff, prisoner's base, foot and 
Ta half, Bombay and mumble the peg. A great deal of boys! play 
T in these days is supervised and I suppose the supervisors are 
T too young to know about some of these games. We had no super- 
vised play. If we wanted a new game, we invented it. ‘The 
T girls! games to quite an extent are still played. I see them 
- playing with dolls, with jackstones, "dressing up" like grown 
_ ladies and both boys and girls playing tag and hide and seek, 
Do they still make garlands of clover leaves to wear in their 
T hair? Another thing I have not seen for a long time is hoop 
Polling and the making of willow whistles by the boys. 


Some of our indoor amusements were acting charades, popping 
corn--when we did not happen to have a popper we used a skillet 
with a cover on it--and pulling taffy. We powdered our hands 
T well with flour to keep the taffy from sticking. The finished 
» Product made by some of the ‘smaller kids would often be a darker 

- Shade than that of the older ones and the young ones had to 
eat their own taffy. At Easter we colored eggs by sewing them 
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Le bright colored calico and then boiling them. The pattern 

vë the calico would come off on the eggs, making them gayer 
than plain colors. We played hide and seek in the dark. We 
g ould put out the lights in two or more adjoining rooms and 
would try to identify the one we caught. I broke the leg of 
a chair off by hitting it with my head tn one of these games. 
We did our best at singing the popular songs. I knew one song 
with ninety-nine verses but would never be allowed to finish 
"4t. It began with: 
Ninety-nine blue bottles 
A sitting on the wall. 
Take one blue bottle 
And leave ninety-eight blue. bottles 
| A sitting on the wall. 

Lother musical numbers were rendered by placing a piece of paper 
Tover a comb and playing it harmonica styles - Scott could play 
Tne harmonica and could pick out a few chords on the piano, 
"He combined the two by using a wire around his neck to hold 
"the harmonica, Another of our amusements was "climbing the 
"wall". A sheet was hung over an open door and a lighted candle 
"placed on the floor behind it. The performer by stepping over 
| it would appear to the audience on the other side of the door 
"to be climbing up the wall. For quieter amusements we played 
authors, old maid and casino. 


E The mention of popcorn in the previous paragraph reminds me 
Tof the transition of the popcorn business. As far back as I 
Lean remember a man known as "Popcorn Brown" sold popcorn to 

T passengers on trains waiting at the C & A depot, at a nickel a 


bag. He used to say that each bag cost him more than a nickel 
Land the only way he made any money was that he sold so many of 
them. The usual way that popcorn was sold at the candy stores 
Twas in the form of popcorn balls. They were large balls of 

T popcorn stuck together with molasses. When machines for sup- 
T plying hot buttered and salted popcorn were invented there was 
Ta revolution in the business. it struck the popular fanoy and 
) has continued to this day, especially in the movie theaters. 

/ "Tim" Hayden, a young boy, had the first one that I remember, 
Re had his stand on Main Street opposite the Court Houses 


Some of the favorite candies in Boyville days were juju 
T Paste, in the form of people and animals, licorice sticks, 
Tmall ones for one cent and big ones for a nickel, small wafers 
with mottoes on them, gum drops; peppermint sticks and hoarhound. 
T There was also licorice root, a favorite with boys, so they 
| Could spit like tobacco, and chocolate cigars. The popular 
| Ghewing gum was Yucatan. Blackjack was another favorite. I 
Hä not have a fresh supply of gum very often, so would save my 
F GShew and put it in a little tin box and sprinkle it with sugar 
and it would be fine for the next time, only the sweet taste 
Would not last very long. We saved all the peels from or&nges 
When we had them, which was not so very often, and put them away 
to dry and eat later, We firmly believed that lemon peels were 
Poison. When people from our town went to Chicago it was quite 
the custom to bring back a box of Gunther's candy from the fine 
State Street store. Some of that candy had centers filled with 
| brandy, | i 





a 

e 
T when I was about six years old the celebrated kidnapping 

of charlie Koss in Philadelphia took place and created a aere 
sation all over the country. We children had the idea that every 
gevered wagon--and there were a good many of them passing 
Lrhrough-*was occupied by gypsies and that the gypsies all stole 
ghildren, so when we saw a covered wagon passing along the 
'gtreet, we were careful to stay in the yard. 


?he trip through Boyyille is going along apace but before 
4% gets too far along I will drop back for a little to the 

/ sixth ward, Ho. One school days. The drinking water was in a 
T pucket. Monitors were named to take the bucket of water along 
Tne aisles and with a tin cup give anyone a crink. School was 
» galled for the opening by the ringing of a large bell, usually 
from an upstairs window, frequently by one of the "teacher's 
T pets". We had a bell just like that at home which was rung 
' to call us to our meals and for the noon dinner and evening 
supper; it was rung from an open window. It had a more welcome 
| sound than the same kind of a bell rung from a school window. 


E One early fall xorning there was a light fall of frost which 
"was still on the ground when it was time to go to school. I 
"had been going barefoot up to that very day. One of the boys 
dared me to go to school in my bare feet. I took the dare and 
> did it. When I came into the room, all the other boys grinned 
Tat me and I felt a little embarrassed but the teacher, Miss 

| Jennie Milner, was very nice about it and said that she wished 
Tall of the boys could come in as quietly as I did. 


E Across the street from the car barn on Park Street was a 

T dense growth of locust trees which we called the "locusts". 
This was a favorite hangout for boys when school was out in the 
)@iternoon. They would crawl far back in the locusts and smoke 
'Gigars. ‘There was not a iange amount of money in the crowd 

T but some of them were supplied, especially a few whose fathers 
Thad stores. Some of them said it was easy to get money out 
Tof the till at the store when no one was looking. I did not 

T Care much for cigars at that time but joined the gang. When 
Tit came my turn to go to Roediger's store and buy cigars I 
Tdid so but hoped that none of my family would appear while I 

E. making the purchase. My father always had a box of cigars 
pon the mantle piece in his room, Scott and I decided to smoke 
Tone when we were quite small. We took one out where we could 
Rot be seen and cut it in two and each smoked a half of it. 
All of the boys in our neighborhood smoked various things. We 
| Mace cigarettes from corn silk and mullein weed and the "Indian" 
| Cigars, which were the long seeds of the catalpa tree. We 

» Would also out up a discarded rattan buggy whip and smoke that. 
T Those rattan buggy whips though almost burned our tongues off, 


| When the first day of going barefoot arrived we would see 

T who could walk the longest on the cinder driveway. It was a 
 Ẹicklish performance the first try but by the end of the bare- 

T foot season we had another kind of a contest. We would see 

T Who could out off the largest slice of heel. Our heels were 
like sole Zeather. 
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T mne civil war had ended only about fifteen years before 
ne middle of the trip through Boyville and there were several 
senerals and captains and many privates in the old town who 

Ta taken part in it. When I took shoes and boots to the 
Zhoemaker's shop for repairs there were nearly always two or 
Three Civil war veterans loafing in the"shop and I would hang 
Ground, hoping to hear thrilling tales of the fighting but 
about all they talked about was the devilment they got into 
with women and whiskey and nothing about the fighting. Maybe 
they had not done any. lt was different, though, when one was 
a candidate for political office in the county. They all ran 
on their war records and would relate incidents of the hard- 
"ships they had endured on the battle field. 


Often before leaving the shoemaker's shop I would manage to 

t a small piece of shoemaker's wax to wax thread when I made 

seball covers. When I had no shoemaker's wax I could always 
‘get a piece of beeswax from the sewing machine drawer. I never 
"gould get those baseball covers sewed on so neatly as those 
"made by Mr. Spaulding or Mr. Reach, who made them for the pro- 
fessional clubs. | | 


Sometime along in the 80's there was a state soldiers! 
‘yeunion in Bloomington. They had a large camp in Major's Grove. 
"As that was near our house I was a frequent visitor and was — 
“¢hrilled to see so many soldiers and the long rows of tents. 

"I think those camped there were companies of state militia, as 
wat were all-in the blue uniforms and armed with rifles. At 
tha 


1 camp is the only place that I have ever seen a man tossed 
Tin a blanket. That was a frequent amusement there and was a 
Lfunny sight. They held a sham battle at the fair grounds, then 
"Situated on West Market Street. Some of them were armed with 
)the old style muzzle loading rifles ong iere were several 
“incidents of their forgetting to remove the ramrods when they 
‘fired, but no serious accidents happened. 

n 

| There were still some reminders of the Civil War around town. 
LA grocery store on South Main at the corner of Nichols Street 
[was owned by a man named Crawford. ‘There was a large wooden 
"Gannon on top of the store. The store was known as Fort Graw- 
ford. In Normal was a large house, set back in extensive 
—EPounds, which was painted a solid black. The explanation I 
“Beard of it was that the owner was a southern sympathizer and 
eating his house black was his way of mourning for the lost 
Cause. 


The I.B.&W. (Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western) railroad 
"Was renamed the Peoria * Eastern division of the Big 4 and the 
| be Be BO, (LaFayette, Bloomington & Muncie) became the Lake Erie 
Tand Western, The L.Ee&W. had its western terminus in Blooming- 
cken but was extended to Peoria. ‘The two rival roads ran reduced 
| Pate excursions to Peoria on alternate Sundays and did good 
business. | 


For years the Sunday School of the First Christian Church 
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held an annual out of town picnic. Everybody was welcome 

who patronized the special train, The favorite place for 
the picnic a number of times was Boyle's Grove, on the WWagkinaw 
River. I do not believe that I missed a one of the picnics, 
It was a grand occasion, the long train ride, all of twenty 
miles, the day in the woods along the Mackinaw and the picnic 
"eata", a row boat ride if you were lucky. I think there 
were perhaps two or three boats. One of the boats was being 
filled with youngsters when Scott and I made a rush for it and 
he beat me to it and got on, leaving me stranded. I raised a 
loud objection, claiming that "you went last year". ‘There 
_ was a merry-go-round operated by a horse which was hitched 
T to the center pole and walked around in a circle. At the end 
L of the day three long blasts of the whistle brought us to the 
train, ready for the return trip. The older boys and girls 
clustered around the train and sang: 

The train is coming around the bend 

All loaded down with railroad men, 

Good bye my lover, Good bye, 

and 
My Bonnie lies over the Ocean. 


The horse operated merry-go-round reminds me of another 
horse operated machine. Our neighbor, Mr. Joseph Ryburn, a 
retired farmer, who lived on the corner of Main and Seminary 
Avenue burned wood at his house. The wood was brought from 
the farm in long logs and was sawed into stove lengths by a 
saw which the horse operated by trying to climb up a set of 
rollers slanting up in a narrow sort of stall. The horse 
never made it but in his efforts he started a belt that started 
T the saw that sawed the wood that cooked the meals for Mr, 
| Ryburn's family. 


It was the custom of the boys in our part of town to explore 
| the surrounding country in the vacation days. The word "hike" 
T Was not used in those days. We called it "going on a bum", 


T Living so close to Normal our favorite places for going on a 


| bum was out through Normal. It was not so much built up in 

T those days. One of the places we went was to "Indian Hill", 

T This was out on the Kankakee branch of the I.C.R.R. According 
T to our information that was the site of an Indian camping 

T ground in the early days and Indian arrow heads were said to 
have been found there, One would have to look closely to dis- 
T Ginguish a hill but there was really a slight rise in the 

| ground we hunted over. I never found any arrow heads. 


Scott and I had been on a "bum" out through Normal one day 
. &nd on our return trip we passed the grounds of lr, Jesse Fell 
With its deer park and other attractions but what interested 
US most was his strawberry patch. It was right in the season 
and the vines were loaded with big berries. We climbed the 
fence and helped ourselves to all we wanted to eat then started 
On home. When we reached our north gate we saw ahead of us 
Mr. Jesse Fell getting out of his buggy and tying his horse to 
the hitching post. Here was a problem for us. We were certain 
that he had discovered us and had hitched up and beaten us home 
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report use ie stood still and watched, He took a crate of 
itrawberries out of the buggy and started up the walk. The 
Sear old man was bringing it as a present to our father. Even 
ve he had seen us in his berry pateh he would not have known 
Ka" from Adam's off ox. We did not reason that out. Nos A 
euilty conscience can do something to a fellow but our consciences 
Sere soothed when we saw him going up the walk with that crate 
stawberries. 


' qme Boyville days were slipping by. When I was twelve years 
‘ola I left the sixth ward school to enter the grammar school 
of the Normal University. I went through the grammar school 
‘and high school at Normal. 


Before going on with the later Boyville years, I am going 
“to take a stroll in memory through the business district of 
"ehe old town. I can not remember all of the business places, 
"of course, but can recall one or two or more in each block, 
many of the firms being replaced by others in the same location 
‘through the years. 


" At the S. W, corner of Main and Clay (now Oakland Ave.) stood 
"¢he large white brick residence of F. Obercotter. Across the 
"street north was the I. B. & We. depot. On the other side of 
“the tracks the L. Bs & Me, both frame buildings. On the west 
“Bide of the street was Turner Hall. In the middle of the block 
Was Judge Scott's home, now a recreation center for colored. 
"At the S. W. corner of Main and Olive was Haldeman's marble 
works. At the S. E. corner of Grove, in later years, was the 
“Kidder Means wholesale grocery. In the middle of the block, 
Mn later years, was the Beck funeral parlor. At the 5. L. corner 
‘of Front, in the very early years was the Noutz drygoods store. 
"Across the street on the N. E. corner was Imri Dunn's drug 
“Store, later Cash Harlan's cigar store. On the east side 

“near the corner between Front and Washington was a saloon spon- 
"sored by the American Brewing Co. ‘The brass letters A. B. C. 
E still in the sidewalk there. Across the street on the west 
"Side were Seibel Brothers millinery store and Sig Heldman's. 
Clothing store. On the S. V, corner of Washington was Ike 
Livingston's Oak Hall clothing store. This brings us to the 
‘Block on the east side of the Court House. There were more 
Shanges in this block probably than any other in the town 
Through the Boyville years and also in later years. At the ME, 
. corner was Rẹ, P, Smith's bank, Next, G» He Read and Brothers 
Phárdware store. ‘Then along through the years were Kitchell's 
/Srug store, Cooper Jackman's queensware store, Elmer Wilson's 
m&berdashery store, W. K. Dodson's liquor store, later Dodsorn!s 
/ausensware store. The Netropole Hotel for men only, with a 

` "ep eating place on the gpound floor, run by the hotel, We Ts 
L700d!s drygoods store, later Wilcox Brothers drygoods store, 
tater Cole Brothers drygoods store. Above the W. T., Wood and 

j adjoining stores was Schroeder's Opera Houses The entrance was 
2Pom a stairway on Maine On tbe 8, E. corner of Jefferson was 
Wolf Griesheim's store, the old one. Across the street was the 
| Court House, the old one that burned in the 1900 fire. It was 
L8 very good looking building. Bayard Taylor, the noted author 
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ES world traveler, said of it that it was the finest example 
^ one class of pure Greek architecture that he had seen in this 
Suntrye Along the Washington Street side was the dray stand, 
o-wheeled and four-wheeled drays waited there for business. 
we Center Street side was the hack stand. Opposite each entrance, 
St the curb was a large iron drinking fountain. On the side- 
Walk side of each fountain was a basin into which the water 
flowed constantly and an iron dipper attached to a chain for 
"bhe people to drink from. On the curb side was a large basin 
"for horses and on the sidewalk side at the bottom was a small 
“pasin for dogs and birds. At the Ne Ee corner of Jefferson was 
‘owen and Pixley's one price clothing store. A little further 
along was the ninety nine cent store and Gray Brothers! grocery 
‘store, later Costello and O'Malley's clothing store, At the 
T5., E. corner was George Brand's furniture store. Above the Owen 

Land Pixley and adjoining stores was Durley Hall, the leading 

"theater of that day. The entrance was from a stairway on Main 

"and the entrance to the "sweat" was from Jefferson Street. On 

P the wesi side of this block, about the middle, was Hw M. Sen- 

 'seney's coal office and on the 8. Wa corner was the office of 
"the McLean County Coal Oo. At the Ns E. corner of North Street 
' (mow Monroe) was Evans Brothers! grocery. In this block were 
)Galdwell's grocery, Niergarth's shoe store, Doctor Haering's 
drug store, Strickle Brothers! picture frame store, the Carrigus 
"livery stable, and on the corner where the Eddy building now 

T stands, was John Miller's blacksmith shop which was formerly 
mat Center and Market, where the lynching took place. On the 

) West side of this block, at the H, W. corner, was 0. Helbig's 

music store. About the center of the block was Momtel Jeter's 

T funeral parlor. At the N.s Es corner of Market was the Brokaw 
» plow works, a long one story brick, other places in this block 

"were: Dan Daniels's meat market, two or three saloons--the 

T farthest north was THE FIRST & LAST CHANCE--the first chance 

for those coming from Normal and the last chance for those 

/@0ing there. At the S. E. corner of Mulberry was Doctor Foster's 

S Grug store, later Loar's drug store. On the west side of this 

S block at the Ns We corner was Ase De Kirkpatrick's second hand 

» furniture store, further along was Colonel Kirkpatrick's fur- 

) Miture store. At the S. W. corner of Mulberry was a vacant 

» tot, far below the street level, a reminder of the Old North 

» Slough which ran through that part of town before I can remember, 

TAE the N. E. corner of Mulberry was Dewit Brown's market, tart- 
Ter &lonz on the east side were Mrs. Sprague's boarding house, 

LC Spinning's meat market and Hayes's drug store. On the west 

| Side of this block between Mulberry and Locust were Mrse Wic- 

)Kizer's bakery, HR. P. Smith's shoe factory (in the early years 

» of Boyville) and Robert Loudon's machine shop. On the S, We 

» Sorner wes a saloon. At the N. E. corner of Locust was the 

» Grace M. E. church, a white frame building. This was the end 
Of the business district as it appeared to me purely from memory 
Without going into research. The places mentioned all stand 

F Sut fairly clear in my memory in the trip along Main Street. 

b Many other places on other atreets are as vivid pictures in 
memory as those on Main Street but as it was a big city (in my 
mind) I have just selected the "main drag" for these reminis- 
Cences. Residential North Main from Locust to Division stands 
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ery clear in my memory as it was in the late 70's, 80's 
“90's Mrs. Isabel Vandervort Hallam has written an inter- 
ing article on North Main Street for the HOME TOWN IN THE 
RN BELT book, 


T pefore leaving Main Street I will take a stroll out to 1409, 
Boyville headquarters mentioned briefly at the beginning of 

his article, and revive a few more memories of it in those 

ar off days. the front entrance was through double doors with 
f fan light over them. The door bell was an ordinary door knob 
mich was turned as one on any door. The bell was clamped onto 
Ene inside of the door. The doors opened onto a rather long 
Hallway. ‘There was a tall gas burner with a red globe mounted 
“an the newell post of the walnut stairway. The house was heated 
a soft coal furnace, theoretically heated that is, as we 
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"depended on the grate fire places in all the downstairs rooms 

‘at times. All of these rooms and one upstairs room had grates 
‘and mantelpieces. The mantels in the parlor and the front room 
“upstairs had white marble mantels with full length mirrors reach- 
"ing across them. The other mantels were of veined slate and quite 
"handsome. The house was lighted by gas. We never had ¢lectric 

Ti ights. Nobody had them in my early boyhood days., 


| The first incandescent light station was in New York in 1882, 
"Whe house had a wood shingle roof and had lightning rods on it. 
PAfterward the shingle roof was replaced by a slate roof and the 
Lightning rods were discarded. There were two cisterns, connec- 
Deed with each other, which never ran dry. The water was piped 
to a tank in the upstair part of the house and had to be pumped 
Sch hand by a pump in the cellar. This was the system used in 
‘many of the large houses.in town. It took fourteen hundred 
)strokes of the pump to fill our tank and we boys divided the 
"strokes pro rata. The bath room was entered through my father 
Tand mother's bed room. When there was a fire in the kitchen 
range we had hot water in the bath room and at the kitchen sink. 
» All the plumbing was enclosed by wood, no pipes were visable. 
After city water was put in it was connected with the tank-- just 
T for emergency--we always used cistern water for the bath room 
Fand kitchen sink although the city water was installed in both 
for drinking purposes. A toilet was put in the cellar when 
) the city water was installed but we never had running water 
"Up stairs. Each bad room had a washstand with bowl and pitcher. 
| Some of the wash stands had oil cloth spiashers attached to the 
) Wall behind them. We made use of all the rooms according to 
) What we wanted to do. The library, dining room and kitchen were 
"the most popular with us boys, especially the dining room at 
pmeal time. The kitchen was a popular place for some of our 
Tames at night when Maggie, our hired girl, would join in the 
| e We were not in there so much in the daytime as Maggie 
» WOuld be apt to chase us out or put us to work shelling peas 

Sr stoning cherries or something like that. There was one job 

in the kitchen though that I really liked. That was grinding 

Coffee in the small coffee grinder, either held in my lap or 

Placed on the kitchen table. I liked the smell of the coffee 
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P hough I never drank it till I was pretty well grown, the 
"gpildren all drank milk. | 


1 The parlor was the least used room, being used mostly for 
company or for parties, but there was nothing forbidden about 
L46, We made use of it just the same as any other room when we 
wanted to. it had a piano, a marble topped table, comfortable 
‘gpairs and sofa. On the marble topped table was a large family 
Bible with birth and marriage records in it and a stereoscope 
Swith pictures of Niagara Falls and other famous places. On the 
"piano was a large song book with words and music of a great 
‘many songs. Sometimes when things were rather dull in other 
"dines I would go into the parlor and try to learn the words of 
"gome of those songs. I knew nothing of the tunes but could 
Taing them in my own way if I knew the words. I only remember 
Ebbe titles of a few of those songs, such as: THE THREE FISHERS, 
Eng GYPSIE'S WARNINGS, WESTON'S MARCH TO CHICAGO, PRAY HAVE YOU 
“STRUCK OIL. 
1 en io ; 
Ehe latter two were songs written in commemoration of two 
‘yecent events. Weston, a noted pedestrian, had recently walked 
"from New York to Chicago, setting a world record. It had not 
"been à great many years previously that oil had been discovered 
Nin Pennsylvania and of course there had to be a song about it. 
iy Oldest sister, Sallie, was the only one of the family who 
layed the piano and after she was married it was not much used 
except when some caller came in, but whenever it was to be used 
Mor some party or other occasion if it needed to be tuned Mr. 
“indrews, the piano tuner, attended to Lt, 
T Christmas and the Fourth of July were the memorable days of 
"Boyville at our house. We never had a Christmds tree but once. 
Mb was my sister Mattie's idea to have a tree one Christmas and 
me had a great big one. I worked hard down in the cellar making 
Mm box to set it in. It was a crude job but when covered with 
right colored tissue paper it looked fine. Our custom was to 
mane our stockings on chairs in front of the library grate. 
mear after year there were certain standard presents that were 
miveays received, including a Noah's ark with Mr. ahd Mrs. Noah 
anc & lot of wooden animals, asset of lead soldiers, called the 
Mulligan Guards, named for an organization in the Civil War, 
B tin box of water color paints, a drum and numerous tin horns. 
Spe was always a book called THE CHATTERBOX for some of the 
younger ones and I received one of the ZIG ZAG books year after 
Pear, One year it would be ZIG ZAG JOURNEYS IN EUROPE, another 
WER ZIG ZAG JOURNEYS IN THE ORIENT, etc. These were stories 
pe & group of boys making the journeys and were interesting and 
Mucational. In our stockings we always had some hard candy, an 
Prange and a bunch of raisins on the stem. Everybody gave every- 
pus else even if it was only a lead pencil, which it often was 
mong the small fry. 


the Fourth of July usually began by one of our neighbor boys, 
ob (Biddy) McNulta, setting off a cannon firecracker under one 
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pur windows about fovr o'clock in the morning. Through- 

E the day we shot firecrackers and torpedoes. The neighbor 

be as usual gathered in our yard for the celebrations. In 
Mer to make our Supplies last as long as possible we only shot 
‘s firecracker at à time. Sometimes at night some grown young 
1: would be present, They being employed and therefore having 
pney to burn would set off a whole bunch at a time. This made 
grand display. We younger boys were always careful to search 
T "duds" in the places where a whole bunch had been set off. 
here were sure to be some that had not gone off though the 
ems had burned. By breaking these in tho middle they made 
igizgzlers”, no noise but a bright fire. At night out in our 
Font yard we shot rockets, pinwheels, flower pots, etc. Scott 
wuld dance with glee when a skyrocket went off and would 
mounce that it was a "five center" or a "ten: center". ‘The 
ten centers" were much more to be desired, 


Lone Fourth of July Scott and I spent on a farm of our uncle's 
fear Bentown. We took our firecrackers with us. The day was 
Mlebrated by speaking at the Quaker church near Bentown. ‘The 
peaking was out of doors at the "meeting-house", Scott and I 
iere not much interested in the speaking and went over to the 
jurying ground east of the "meet:ng-house" and began to shoot 

ur firecrackers. The speaker of the day paused and requested 
bet the noise be stopped and it was. 


» The streets of the Home Town were lighted by gas. There was 
a lamp post in front of our house. The lamp lighter was Con 
mby, a boy about my age, from the Forty Acres. On summer nights 
bout the time that Con Luby passed by and lighted the gas lamp 
n front of our yard there nearly always a group of boys and 
aris out in the side yard where the hammock was. The younger 
Oys would catch lightning bugs, crush them with their hands 
ind smear the lighting substance on their noses, “cheeks and 
mands, making a startling appearance in the dark. At the appear- 
mee of the first star some girl was sure to say-- | 
x star light, star bright, 

First star I've seen tonight. . 

i wish I may, I wish I might, 
b. Dream of my true love tonight. 
" Variation of it was: 
E I wish I may, I wish I might, 
q Have the wish I wish tonight. 
» At times a bat would fly near the crowd and the £irls would 
mBoeream and put their hands to the top of their heads. It was 
Mirmly believed that the main object in a bat's life was to get 
Mnto people's hair and that if it did, the only way to get it 
pout was to cut off part of the hair. The boys as well as the 
Girls believed it. Oh, time and change. If a bat should light 
SH my head now it would probably slip off and break its neck. 


a 
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There was talk of the streets being lighted by electric lights 
I I was much interested and proud of our enterprising city. 

= Pictured in my mind what it would be like, thinking that the 
Nights would be just like the days and how grand that would be. 
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'& gid not turn out just that way but it was an improvement 
over the £88 lights. The lights were the aro lights, large 
alook-Wwork contrivances suspended under a conical metal cover. 
{hey were suspended from brackets attached to poles and were 
raised and lowered by a rope and pulley. A man would come 
around &t times and lower the light and change carbons, throw- 
4 the old carbon on the street. They were long round sticks 
"resembling big lead pencils but were too hard to mark with. 

I always had one or two in my starch+box of material which I 
‘wept on hand for use in some of my experiments and crazy in- 
ventions. I saved bits of lead, buckles, nuts and bolts, 
leather straps, etc. thinking to have use for them sometimes 
but never had any use for those long carbons. T. remember the 
hange from gas to those arc lights very well but strange to 
"gay, I have no memory of the first incandescent lights in use 
in our town. 


| fhe birds that frequented our yard and gardens were blaock- 
birds, bluebirds, bluejays, brown thrushes, robins, catbirds, 
"woodpeckers, sapsuckers, wrens and hummingbirds. 


| My education at the sixth ward had gone on fairly well, I 
Esupposes» I began to read the newspapers, My father took the 
Ghicago Times and we had the Daily Pantagrapbi At intervals 
"when there was a deep snow we would fail to find tho Panta- 
"graph, as the carrier had missed the porch and when the snow 
had melted we would find two or three papers which had been 
‘buried in the deep snow but the Times came every day by mail. 
SAS at the present time casualties and crime made the head- 
Eines. ‘The first things that I remember reading in the papers 
Ewere the account of a hotel fire in Milwaukee, the burning 
"ef the Newhall Hotel with a large number of lives lost, and 
the investigation. of the management of the Tewksbury almshouse 
‘in Massachusetts, where some of the employees had been found 
Wearing gewzaws made of human skin. 


L The first comic magazine I remember was the Texas Siftings, 
Published in Austin, Texas. Some of the characters in it were: 
Mrs and Mrs. Fizzletop, little Johnny Fizzletop, Esmarelda 
Phongeoffin and Gus DeSmith, the Austin dude, Puck and Judge 
Were both devoted entirely to humor. After the Boyville days 
Were over I greatly enjoyed a visit to the handsome Puck buil- 
pding at the Oolumbian exposition at Chicago, where the paper 
Was published during the fair. I enjoyed Gene Field's column, 
‘Sharps and Flats, and George Ade's Fables in Slang, in the 
Chicago papers a few years later. Among the early comics trat 
I read ana enjoyed were; The Yellow Kid, Buster Brown and 
‘Palmer Cox's Brownies. 


When I left the sixth ward school to enter the grammar 
SChool of Normal University I became acquainted with many boys 
And girls that I had not known before, from different parts 
BE Bloomington, from Normal and some from other parts of the 
State., A good many of the north side boys that I already knew 
8lso attended the Normal grammar school and our home at 1409 
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£111 remained pretty much the headquarters of the gang. 


There was only one building at Normal at that time, the Old 
pains The grammar school was at the east end of the long hall, 
on the north side and the high school was at the west end, on 
‘ne north side. The faculty members that I recall were Edwin 
ip, Hewitt, president, Thomas Metcalf, John W. Cook, Buel P, 
Golton, Charles DeGarmo, Henry McCormick, Herbert J. Barton, 

dolph Re Reeder, Flora Pennell, Clara Ela, Mary Hartman, 

ie Milner, librarian and Ed Manley, an assistant in some 
department, a recent graduate of Harvard. 


Herbert Barton was principal of the high school department 
end Rudolph Reeder was principal of the grammar school. Mr. 
Reeder taught reading and it may be some other studies that I 
"do not recall. He taught his classes in the regular assembly 
"poom of the granmar school, the only room, in fact of that 
"department. Other grammar school subjects were taught by 
“student teachers of the Normal department, in various: rooms, 
"he only room that f have a distinet memory of was the white 
Toom in the basement. I had a vacant hour or study hour during 
‘the time of the reading lessons taught by Mr. Reeder. ‘They 
"were for more advanced pupils and by the time I was a member 
ZI nearly knew all the subjects by hearts Most of them were 
from Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Washington 
‘Irving's Sketch Book and a poem by Fitzgreen Halleck. ‘The gram- 
“mar shcool days went on about as in the grades now with perhaps 
Some slight changes and I got along without much trouble. 

EL e 

| Professor Metcalf, in charge of the training of the teachers, 
Walked as quietly as a mouse and would often be in a room with- 
"Out the pupils being aware of it and if the door happened to 

"be at the teacher's back, without the teacher knowing he was 
There. Other than training the Normal department students to 
“become good teachers his main interest was in having those 
“Under his instruction use the broad Italian A, There was a 
Btory current at the time that I hardly think was true. It 

was that his young son fell down stairs and when he got up his 
father heard him say "damn it", Professor M. thereupon gave 
mim a spanking. After the spanking he asked his son if he 

neg why the spanking was given. The boy said "because I swore." 
Eroféssor M. said "no, not becasue of the profanity but you 

id not use the broad Italian A. The word is dahm." 


I really do not remember much of the details of my grammar 
School days. My memory of the high school years is more dis- 
tinct. During the grammar school years the girls had a dif- 
ferent way of wearing their hair. Nearly all of them wore 
Snes down over their foreheads. One rainy day during the 
moon intermission the whole gang of boys loafing in the dres- 
Bing room welcomed the suggestion of one of them that we all 
fix our hair in bangs and enter the room in a bodyi They all 
Worked on each other, combing hair down over foreheads and 
Slicking it with water and did a very artistic job. When we 
entered the school room the expected and desired sensation among 

9 girls took place much to our enjoyment but Reeder made us 
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Pall go back and get rid of our bangs. 


When we entered the high school department many things were 
different. Instead of having the Normal department students 
“for teachers we were in classes under the regular faculty mem- 
pers, along with students from the Normal department and instead 
of being addressed by our first names we were addressed as 
"Mister and Miss, which of course made us feel that we:were 
‘growing up» Herbert Barton, the principal, however still cal- 

ec the boys and girls by their first names. We were a good 
Toal like a happy family in the high school room. At times 
gome of the happy family business would bob up in the dignified 
glass rooms of the professors, much to théir annoyance and to 
Tno disgust of the serious students of the Normal department, 
Lstudying to become teachers, Herbert Barton taught nothing 
Lbut Latin anc Greek, that was bis whole life. He had a pecu- 

liar method of selecting the student to be called on in class. 
LHe had the names on cards and would shuffle the cards and draw 
Lone. ‘Sometimes he would say to the one called on--"your name 
Leones up" and then would give the assignment. 


Some of the text books that I remember were: Guyot's geog- 
Dgraphy, Wantworth's algebra, Harkness's Latin grammar (Newly 
Heubstituted for Allen & Greenough's) Caesar's Civil war (newly 
"Substituted for the Gallic war with its Veni, vidi, Visi), 
“Cicero's Orations, Sallust and Cornelius Nevos», I do not 
Sremember the text books used in Us S, and ancient history, 
"geometry, German, psychology, eto. Some of the faculty were 
Ebbe authors of text books. I think maybe we used some of these, 


© At the commencement of the school year in September, Barton 
Always gave a talk, especially for those just starting their 
irst time under him. He would tell them not to go rlght off 
"eo their rooms when school was dismissed and start their study- 
mng, but to get out in the open air, take a lon walk--the boys 
Walking together and the girls walking together--and mush other 
"600d advice. To those of us who had heard this talk a number 
Or times it was an old story. ‘The popular fad at that time 
bone boys and young men was the chestnut bell. A small bell 
Was concealed under the ooat and when an old story, or "ohest- 
mut" was being told, a listener would ring the concealed bell. 
"in the midst of one of tnese talks by Barton, Cliff Cooledge 
ang his chestnut bell but Barton could not tell who did it, 
but paused to say--"I see someone has a little bell." on an= 
"ther ocassion Cliff helped to get Barton's goat. At times 
for our opening excercises we gave a quotation and named the 
Buthor, We were called on up and down each row of seats. Cliff 
fixed it with the boy sitting behind what they were to says 
uen it came his turn he saió--"small Latin and less Greek, Ben 
Johnson", The boy next to him then gave with "Oh,. rare Ben 
Johnson; . Boswell,” Barton, who thought that Latin and, Greek 
p the most important things in life, did not like it very 
on, 


» There was quite a crowd of girls from Bloomington in the 
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igh school and they all sat together in the back of the rooms 
ometimes while hearing à olass up near his desk Barton would say 
iow you girls in the Bloomington corner, let's have quiet." 

mose girls in the Bloomington corner were an admirable bunch 

Es I wonder if some of them tell their grandchildren how much 

they had while being educated at Normal, All of DLerbert 

gestan lg students liked him though they did like to "ret his 
oat" sometimes. He had a good sense of humor and often related 
funny translations that some former students had made in his 
stin and Greek classes. le afterward joined the faculty at 
Eno University of Illinois, 
ET had Latin under Barton, German under DeCarmo, algebra 
feder Miss Hartman, Ue S. history and ancient history under 
Mocormick, plane geometry and psychology under Cook and physi- 
ology under Seymour, Two members of the faculty that I recall 
ad did not mention in the list before were lrofessors Stetson 
End Seymour. in our history classes under Henry McCormick some 
EF the work was at the blackboard. lf McCormick spotted a mis- 
Spelled word he would smile through his red whiskers, and with 
B very Slight touch of irish brogue, say,"Misa (or Mister) so 
und so, we will bave to send for the doctor, you have a bad 
Spell". In physiology under Seymour I dissected a pig's eye 

ma also a pig's thorax. The eye, with its pretty coloring, 
Edid not keep but I kept a large part of the pig's thorax 

ma put it in a Mason jar of alcohol which I put up in our 

lank room among the other Mason jars filled with strawberry 
Teserves, cherries, oto. I figured that maybe sometime some 

1 the family would be sent up for a jar of preserves for the 
aner table and in the darkness of the tank room would select 
nd bring down my pig's thorax, but that never happened. 


» The meetings for the entire student body to hear an address 
Ww some outsider or by a member of the faculty were held in 

a6 large assembly room on the second floor. The commencement 
mM Glass day exercises were held in Normal Hall, on the third 
Ory, On those hot June days it was like an oven, ‘the ladies 
Bed those little slatted fans. the men used their straw 
Milor hats and the old people used palm leaf fans. 


those were the days when our ‘ormal High base ball team 
EByed the Bloomington High team. Loule Fitzhenry was their 
Becher, There was no rule then about the pitcher keeping one 
Dot on the ground when he delivered the ball. bouie would 
Hp about a foot in the air just as he threw the ball and try 
™ Scare the wadding out of the batter. Sometimes Ed Manley, 
Ee assistant on the faculty and our coach, who had played ball 
E “arvard, would pitch for our team in place of Billy Darn- 
S0ugh, our regular pitcher, Billy Bach coached at first when 
mere was a runner on. le called Ed "the professor" and in 
SR loudest voice would advise the runner to watch the worky- 
BPkey movement of "the professor's" arm and other slurring 
parks, trying to get Ed Manley's goat and I imagine doing so 
it times. à | 


The campus was said to have a specimen of every tree that was 
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give to illinois besides many that were not, During the 
mar school days our class would sometimes be taken for a 
| of the entire campus to learn to identify the various 
Ecos. "e enjoyed those trips much more than being cooped uj 
B class rooms and learned to know the different trees, T 
boys there were two trees that interested us most, One, 
ho Spruce, from which we got spruce chewing gum, and the 
ssafras. "e tried with our pocket knives to dig the roots 
¢ the sassafras to get some of the bark to chew but never 
ade much of a success and Í guess did not harm the tree much. 
Enother tree that was a favorite with boys was the slippery 
sim, the inner side of whose bark made fine chewing. I do not 
remember of one on the campus, perhaps there was none, but I 
pemember of such a one at Boyle's Crove on the Mackinaw, where 
we had the Sunday school picnics. 


There was a pond about half way down from Old Main to the 
Mouth end of the campus, over toward the west side, a short way 
Morth of the baseball diamond, It was surrounded by big willow 
@rees and low bushes and known as Normal Pond, 


me While I was in Normal High I talked for the first time on the 
Melephone. There was only one phone in the building. It was 
Mu the office across the hall from the High School room, some 
High school student would be appointed to stay in the office and 
answer the phone. One day Will Dinsmore, who was the one in 
mharge at the time, came in and said I was wanted on the phone. 
EI felt very proud at such an honor but wondered how it would be. 
Wall showed me how and when I put the receiver to my ear all 

ML heard was a confused murmur of low sounds with ocassional very 
Siow words, probably some cross in wires, and I though that the 
Wonderful telephone was not so much after all, it didn't make 
Hany sense, Then right in my ear my brother Rob began to talk | 
mo me, It was wonderful. I even remember what the conversation 
Was about, lt was about that darned old cow of ours. She had 
escaped from Asa Moore's pasture and Rob had located her at 

the home of Mr, Adams and told me to bring her back. Mr. Adams! 
Place was the large house and grounds where the Maplewood golf 
Bourse was in later years. 


D L 
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| My way of writing of Boyville days is something like the move- 
ment of a shuttle, back and forth. Memory turns back to tho 
Blouse at 1409, The rooms were all laid with tacked down carpets. 
We had some fancy rugs on top of the carpets in some rooms. One 
"that I recall was in the library. it was a large Newfoundland 
pog, holding a cane crosswise in his mouth. At the time of 
Pring house cleaning all of those carpets were taken up, hung 

9n the clothes line and beaten, then came the tedious job of 
Pelaying them. Scott and I worked at that. We had no carpet 
Stretcher but that did not bother us. We took the heavy marble 

Op of the parlor table and pushed it along in front of us as 

We layed and tacked down those heavy carpets. 


The cellar extended under the entire house. There were five 
“Ooms in it and all of them with dry floors and walls, never 
mny dampness. The long wide front room, extending the entire 
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idth of the house and quite wide, would have made a dandy rum- 
room but there were no rumpus rooms in those days. We held 

iÉ rumpuses wherever we happened to bes The garret extended 

nly over the main part of the house, not over the ol to the 


ste ? 


L My brother Tom has told me that when the house was built in 
Sep by J+» Pe Evans there was no plumber in town and one had 
5 be brought from Chicago and that the Chicago plumber liked 
town so much that he located here, Tom sould not remember 
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ihe plumber's name. 


Our large family ran the gamut of ages. My oldest sister, 
111e, was married and had children of her own before my youngest 
sister, Lucy, was borne We all had a lot of fun and mixed in 
with the fun was a lot of teasing of the younger ones by the 
Elder ones. Rob invented a language which he called "Deet", 
said that in "Deet" lumox lahone meant, beautiful sight, 
End he was going to call me "lumox lahone" but to make it short- 
ar he would drop the "lahone"part of it. I was quite small 
but still thought there was something phony about it and ob- 
Bected but he said he would give me a nickel and as a nickel 
wae à nickel, I agreed. Scott and I would tease our next 
EOunger brother, Bert, by pointing a finger at him and saying 
ün a scornful manner--"you are a human being". He insisted 
bet he was not and would throw rocks at use After we tired 
pir this we told him that we were all human beings. That night 
BB Aunt Liza was putting him to bed he said--"Auntie, we are 
EIL HUMMING BEES, ain't we?" When Lucy was old enough to Eo 
EO School, Rob would ask her everyday the same three questions 
Bbout school and her schoolmates. One day he said to simplify 
EDings he would give each question a number and instead of 
asking the question would just say--"one-two-three", which he 
Gad and when he called number one, Lucy would answer with the 
Enformation, so with two and three. Rob was not the only one 
Bo teased Lucy. We all took a hand in it. One day when some- 
Bue was teasing her she stamped her foot and said, "Don't, don't, 
peen I tell you to don't why don't you don't", 
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When my sister Sallie married Mr. John T. Lillard, Mr. Gerkin, 
me baker, made the big wedding cake. I suppose the cake was 
peaked at the bakery but this I remember, he put the finishing 
peuches on the icing in our kitchen and I watched him at work 
Mth his one hand. He was an artist at that kind of work. L 
Biter tho wedding we had pieces of that icing in a drawer in 
She china closet and we kids used it for candy. 


Ong 


E We went through the various children's ailments such as: 
Bülokenpox, mumps, measles, etc. but they did.not bother much. 
Dough the Boyville years I became well acquainted with red 
eeannel bandages, goose grease, mustard plasters, eto. but do 
hot remember of being sick in bed, not for long anyhow. ‘There 
ESre several smallpox scares in town through the years, At 
Buch times we were vaccinated. In my early years the custom 
238 for the doctor to scrape the arm with agalpel till the 
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Esteoeod came, then to rub a quill of vaccine over the spot. 

- (he general belief was that the vaccine was part of the scab 

frma previously vaccinated person, Another remedy we had 
to avoid smallpox was to wear a small bag of asafedida sus- 
ended from & string around our necks. The vile odor kept 
the doctor and everybody else away, also the smallpox. 


Spring and early summer were indicated by the arrival of 
the knife and scissors grinder, pushing his cart with tools 
on it and ringing a bell and by the Italian organ grinder with 
his monkey and occasionally a dark skinned foreigner with big 
pings in his ears leading a dancing bear. The fresh fish 
eddler, with his one-horse cart and tin horn, calling "fresh 
Tish" was nearly always accompanied along the sidewalk by a 
bunch of small boys calling out-- 
Fresh fish, all alive, 
Four rotten out of five. 


| When a girl dressed up in her "Sunday go to meetin!" clothes 
Ewould pass she would be greeted with "there she goes, sweet as 
En rose, all dressed up in her Sunday clothes" or"does your 
Emother know you are out?" This latter remark was also adáóres- 
Esed to boys seen walking with girls. Anything that was no good 
Ewas HG, If a fellow had lost his job he was said to have re- 
Eoelved the G D--the grand bounce. If he was walking all over 
Ebown hunting a job he was said to be "pressing brick for Walker 
band Co." ‘The expression "let her go Galligher" was quite com- 
monly used when some project was all ready to start. This 
‘Originated the joxe-- 
1 Did you cet that letter? 

What letter? 
; Let her go Galligher. 
m common form of greeting between kids, instead of "hello" vas 
Mah, there." Pig Latin was used a good deal. I knew three 
mystems of it. Fred Dalton, whenever he met me, instead of 
B&ying hello, Abe, would use pig Latin saying, "hasb-e-lull- 
Mquare-o, ÀA-bob-o", I would return the greeting with "hash-e- 
Aull-square-o-Pasherur-e-dud", 


E When I was very young a dressmaker came to our house to sew 
cand she made my clothes. Ina few years I was big enough to 
mear "bouzhten" clothes and they were purchased at Ike Living- 
Bton's Oak Hall clothing store. Aunt Liza took me along to get 
pp, She would always pull a thread from the suit and wet it 
Bn make some kind of test to see if it was wool. Not that the 
mak Hall clothing store would sell a-suit that was not all wool, 
mo, far from. At, but just the same Aunt Liza always made the 
Fest., With every suit they threw in a pair of suspenders. I 
mers paper collars. ‘they came a dozen in a box and were very 
pSt, just about the same appearance as linen collars. All 
Shirts fastened in the back and were without attached collars 
ena cuffs, The Men's shirts were all stiff bosomed and had a 
ESUAll flap at the lower end of the front with a buttonhole to 
E buttoned to the top button of the drawers to keep the shirt 
Prom bulging. There were colored working shirts of calico and 
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mnel but practically all dress shirts were white. There 
Gere no commercial laundries in town and all laundry was done 
An m homes. ‘Some of the young bloods sent their shirts, cuffs 
Gnd! collars to the Weems laundry in Quincy. ‘They had to send 


"ehem by express. There was no parcel post in those days. 


I / our Irish washwoman, Mrs. Kane, came every Monday to do our 
‘pig family washing. It happened one day that my father noticed 
rat his white shirts had a slight yellow tinge and he took 
ae matter up with Mrs, Kane. She said, "Mr. Williams, I met 

(fudge Scott on the street a few days ago and he said, 'Mrs. Kane, 
[^ do the washing for lawyer Williams, don't you? well, I want 

ig tell you that lawyer Williams has the whitest shirts I ever 

nw!," The keen minded lawyer who could convince a jury, was 
concerted, put behind the eight ball, by his Irish washwoman. 


Changes and fads in men's clothes took.place through the 
Tears, mostly in young men's wear. The older men, the doctors, 
` Sawyers and professional men, continued for a long time to wear 
)@utaway and Prince Albert coats and stovepipe (plug) hats and 
"black string ties. They all wore overcoats with the exception 
Sot Mr. Abram Brokaw; he wore a shawl. 


E There were three kinds of collars, the high choker that came 
Eright up to the chin, the wing (or gates ajar) and the turn 
down. They all fastened with detachable collar buttons. There 
Ewere no buttons attached to the neckbands of the shirts. The 
Sieg were either bows or puff (Ascot). ‘The cuffs were for a 
long time cylindrical like a young stovepipe. One of the most 
T revolutionary changes was the introduction of the "coat shirt", 
Seas it was called, the modern style, opening all the way in 

) front and with collar and cuffs attached. They also came in 
Eeolors with figured designs. Another noteworthy change was the 
Sintroduction of the four in hand tie. These put the puff ties 
out of business though the bow ties continued to be worn. In 
fhe days of the Ascot (puff) tie, I had the idea that I could 
Emake one. Of course I had one (maybe more). I took one apart 
pend saw just how it was made. I secured a handsome piece of 
ENatin from the rag bag (we always had a rag bag and a button 
Tbox) and made a tie that when neatly secured by a stick pin, 
always used in those ties, looked just as good as a "boughten" 
pone, so I thought. | 


| There was for & time the fad of peg top pants, wide at the 

)Waist and very narrow at the bottom. This fad changed to the 
Mery opposite, with pants the same width all the way, like 
Sailors! pants. There was a short lived fad of a string fast- 

Tened to the sailor straw hat, with a button on the end to be 
fastened to the lapel of the coat. Derby hats were quite gen- 
Srally worn and high buttoned shoes. Most every young man had 
& button hook and a key chain and if either his girl friend's 
HE his own shoes needed fastening he was Johnny on the spot 
With his button hook. 


There was for a short time the all black attire for young 
en, This consisted of a black derby hat, black suit, black 
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uff tie, black silk handkerchief for the breast pocket and 
Mack shoes and black socks. Some of the real dudes also wore 
plack silk underwear, Another short lived fad was with full 
Aresss instead of a vest a wide black silk sash. Some over- 
Tabs With capes were worn but not to a great extent. Some 
Men, not the snappy dressers, wore hone knitted scarves, about 
four or five feet longs They were wrapped twice around the 
meck and crossed over the bosom and buttoned under the coat. 
"Canes were not used as a usual thing by the young men but 
occasionally for some special event or on Sundays they appear- 
ed. However, lf some man, old or young, was to be presented 
Ei tb a gift for some outstanding act, the present was usually 
‘a gold headed cane. | 


Though canes were not used much by the young men, black 
‘silk umbreilas were. They were quite the thing. A good one 
cost a dollar. Skin tight kid gloves were the proper wear 
Wor the well dressed young man. ‘Three popular places to buy 
them were at Kreitzer and Dewenter's on the south side of the 
"Square, Emory Wolgamot's on the west side of the Square and 
imer Wilson's on the east side. The young men who played 
Stennis wore bright colored striped "blazers". For bicycle 
riding knickerbockers were worn by a good many men while 
others wore a metal clip around the bottom of the trousers 
to keep them from getting caught in the chain. Swimming suits 
- were one piece from neck to knees, ` 


| Women's dress is not one of my categories but in the Boy- 
ville years I noted their long skirts reaching to the top of 


"their high button shoes, their bustles, leg of mutton sleeves, 
Esbirt waists, divided skirts for bicycle riding, veils that 
SGame about to their mouths, little patches of black court 
"plaster on their cheeks etc. and the different styles of wear- 
bing their hair. There were the Psyche knot, the bangs, the 
Epompadour, held up by a large "rat", little curls around the 
forehead called "beau catchers" (another name was "spit curls") 
"but not bobbed hair. The more hair they could pile on their 
Hheads the better. Some saved the combings and had switches | 
Emade from them. 


| For horseback riding they rode side saddles and wore long 
Emidinp habits reaching far below their feet, Lead was sewed 
| in the bottom hems of the riding habits so the wind would not 
Elow them and expose an ankle. I heard my sister Sallie tell 
Forf an amusing thing that once happened to her, She was horse- 
Fack riding in the country with a young man and during a fast 
p@eliop her switch fell off. They turned around and rode back 
» Go find it and met a little boy trudging along with the switch 
in his hand using it for a whip to hit grasshoppers and weeds. 
ihe young ladies also had a special manner of walking at one 
time. They bent forward from the hips. It was called the 
)Sreecian bend. Some of them also took lessons in gestures 
Fand graceful movements. It was called the Delsarte System. 
The Delsarte System of gestures was mostly for the benefit 
Of those who were taking lessons in elocution and there were 
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"geverai teachers of elocution. It did not matter whether they 
Erenkt lessons or not, a large number of both girls and young 

men were proficient in elocution and at any social gathering 
"bhere were those who entertained by "speaking a piece" either 
Derave, tragic or comic. Just to mention a few whom I took great 
delight in hearing--there was Melvin Dodson with Riley's "Littie 
fown of Tailholt", Dick Little with Riley's "Down to Washington" 
DA, E. Elbe with a piece called "Down at. Coney", Daisy Hill, in 
Nene Normal school days, with a darkie dialect piece, "Christmas 
at the Quarters", Lottie Probasco with her large repertoire 
Dyas in great demand at public entertainmenta. My brother, Rob, 
Mentertained with "Gunga Din", "Laska", "The Polish Boy", "Hostler 
' Joe" , "Tho Irishman's Panorama" and others. 


3 Autograph albums were popular with the young people, not for 
Execuring the names of celebrities but for some sentiment from 
heir friends. My sister Mattie however did write to Henry V. 
Enongfellow and got his autograph on a card. The teachers would 
write some good advice, either in verse or prose. The boon 
Ncompanions as a rule wrote:/ something incthe comic line or some 
reminder of past good times. A few Samples are: 


sA , 
| When far away and washing dishes 
Remember me and my best wishes. 


May peace and happiness be your lot 
As down the tater row you trot. 
When you get married and live up stairs 
Don't be proud and put on airs. 
When I am déad and in my grave’ 
And all my bones are rotten 
This little book will show my name 
When I.am quite forgotten. 
Remember the hay rack ride to Shirley. 
Remember the picnic at Kappa. 
E little on the sentimental side, for example was: 
ag There 1s a word in every land to love and friendship 
| dear, 
In English it is forget me not. 
In French 'tis souvenir. 
Ihen gaze upon these simple words that here I trace 
so dear. 
Do they not speak of bygone days and whisper--souvenir? 


| One year instead of the Sunday school picnic being held at 
Boyle's Grove it was held at Pontiac. ‘The usual large crowd of 
boys went along. The main attraction for the boys was a tour of 
| the Peformatory and the hope that they could get to see one of 
pue inmates from Bloomington. He was a small one-eyed colored 
y known as "One Eyed Jones". He was popular among the boys 
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S many brown men but he had made some slip, I do not know 
—and was doing time at Pontiac. We found "One Eyed Jones" 

tbe tour through the prison. Some of the boys slipped him 
mas of chewing tobacco. His one good eye gleamed in pure 
land he held a regular reception. It was a great day for 

me Eyed Jones". I felt sorry that I did not have any tobacco 
sr him but L had not started to chew yet and had not thought of 
etting any. 
E A colored boy named Bob McCreary played on our baseball team 
ipmetimes in Sammon's pasture (where the Municipal Stadium now 
E) and we always wanted him on our side but he became so good 
Bat some other team of grownups hired him to play in thédtr 


Ki 


unday games. it was said among the boys that he received five 
follars a game. George Green, a colored barber in Normal was 
m authority on everything connected with baseball and many 
mestions about plays and decisions in games that had been played 
ere referred to him. ke often served as umpire at important 
Fames. A well known colored man was knowias "Three Fingered 
Dh", Small boys when at a safe distance would yell at hin, 
Eph, Eph, Eph, Eph chaws beef like.a horse chaws corn." Eph 
Reger harmed a boy or even caught him that I know of but it was 
bet ll for a youngster to tell the gang that he "had a chase 
from Eph". | 


» Another pretty well known colored man in the Boyville years 
gas Mrs. “ither's coachman, Henry. His real name was Henry 
Ulay Dean but he was generally known as Henry Withers. As Mrs. 
fathers got around a good deal in her carriage, little hunch 
jacked Henry was an everyday sight, known to many people, He 
buried in the Withers family lot in the Bloomington cemetery. 
"big Hattie" was a strapping big young colored girl who roamed 
bhe town day and night. Wherever there was any excitement that 
Grew a crowd "Big Hattie" was among those present, She did not 
Bil any punches in her language if she thoughtshe was being made 
Mn of or insulted. In the later Boyvélle years, one armed 
Mtty Dudley was known to all the baseball fans. With a club in 
Band he patrolled the fence at the ball park to keep boys from 
limbinr over. 


Dick Blue was a colored barber who owned his own shop, patron- 
ed solely by white people. Besides his barber shop he had a 
made line, lie was a butler. He was a man of fine physique and 
En his full dress suit and white gloves he was of imposing ap- 
eeerance and greatly in demand at balls and parties, most of 
Mnich were held at the homes. With Mrs, Kates, the popular cater- 
ENS to furnish the refreshments, with Dick Blue at the door to 
Teceive the guests and to superintend the serving of the refresh- 
ments and with Fred Ashton's orchestra to furnish the music any 
warty was bound to be a success. 


q After the Hoblit building at Main and Mulberry was built, Mrs. 
Cooper, a cateress, leased the top fioor for a ballroom and most 
Of the large dances were held there. The hall was known as 


P°0per Hall. The most popular dance was the waltz with now and 
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y a cotillion. When a large dance was to be given the hos- 
ass furnished a list of the girls who were invited, This 
4st was left at Elmer Wilson's haberdashery. The young men 

no were invited, after dating their partners for the dance, 
went to Elmer Wilson's and scratched the girl's name from the 
liste Sometimes as the date of the dance drew near some of 
‘he young men would report to the girls that some girl was not 
wet soratehed and there would be talk among the other girls 
Spout the fate of the girls who were not yet scratched. 


|  qne-serenade was popular. in the late hours of the night 
after the girls had retired a quartet would make the rounds of 
various girls' homes and sing the old and the new songse  Some- 
pimes they serenaded our house and if I was awake and heard it 
‘J was as thrilled as the girls. The music was good. They 
"always wound up by singing: 
Er Gcod night, ladies, good night, ladies, 
& le are going to leave you now. 

Farewell, ladies, farewell, ladies, 

We are going to leave you now. 

Sweet dreams, ladies, sweet dreams, ladies, 

We are going to leave you now. 

Merrily we roll along, roll along, oter the deep 
E | blue sea, 
‘One night the serenaders hired a dray on which they had a piano. 


Many of the songs that were sung in the trip through Boyville 


. had something about the sea in them. Some that I recall were: 


‘ A Life on the Ocean Wave 
My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean. 
Sailing, Sailing, over the bounding Main 
Many a stormy wind will blow, ere Jack comes home 
agains 
White wings, they never grow weary 
They carry me cheerily over the sea. 
Just last night my lover told me 
He would take me across the deep blue sea. 
Fly across the ocean, birdie. 
Do not tarry on the way. 
Take with you this glossy ringlet, 
Place it on his bosom there. 
I've a casket at home filled with precious gems. 
I have pictures of friends dear to me. 
I have trinkets most rare that came many years ago 
From my far distant home across the sea. 
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Across the ocean wild and wide. 
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you said goodbye, the parting words were spoken. 
You said goodbye, perhaps 'twere better so. 

I give you back each tender little token. 

Across the gloomy sea I go. 
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Rocked in the cradle of the deep 

I lay me down in peace to sleep. 

If ever you should take a notion 

To come sailing home across the ocean 

I'll be waiting, waiting, waiting for you, Honey Boy. 


Wot so many people from the prairie states made trips to 

Pope in those days and those who did were considered to be 

sat travelers and rather envied for their great daring in 

»ssing the ocean, For those who likeltravel by water there 

se trips on the Great Lakes but most of the travel was by 

we and buggy and for long tripg, by railroad, For horse and 
r travel in cold weather, buffalo robes were quite common 

4 were ideal for keeping warm. When no buffalo robe was to 

"had the heavy horse blanket served very well except that it 

sed horse hairs over the clothing. | 


TAs to the railroads of the 70's and 80's, travel on them was 
t a bed of roses, more a bed of cinders, but no one could see 
to the future far enough to foretell the improvements to come, 
ish as air brakes, automatic couplers, vestibuled cars, Pintch 
IB, steel cars and all the later improvements, so travelers 
s along all right as long as there were no wrecks to smash 


lose flimsy wooden cars. 


HAmong the articles nearly always included for a long trip were 
Minen duster, ^ shoe box filled with lunch, a grip of some 

Bd, frequently one of the "telescope" variety, which would 

lä about as much as a trunk, and for extra articles of clothing 
iG umbrellas, a shawl strap. The cars had a stove and coal box 
) 8ach end and were lighted by oil lamps. ‘The seats were usual- 
Eat red plush. There were several racks in the coaches made 
Gast iron, with the words molded in theme-"Holy Bible. Read 

a return".--This arrangement did not last a great while. I 
appose that all the Bibles were stolen. The news butch would 

85 through the cars with his wares of fruit, candy, chewing 

am, eto. lie also had reading matter, such as Nick Carter, Old 

© Collier, Jesse James, A Slow Train Through Arkansas, The 

lok of a Thousand Jokes, etc. The conditions were not very 
eYOrable for reading in those cars. Most of the time had to 
‘employed in getting cinders out of eyes and brushed off clothes. 


| George Westinghouse had started the manufacture of his air 
Fakes about 1870 but it took a good many years to get all 
7BSenrer cars equipped with them and a great while longer to 

ot them on freight cars. Automatic couplers were beginning to. 
Mme into use on some passenger cars, George Me Pullman inven- 
P$ the vestibule for use between passenger cars in 1888 and 

y began to be used on the best trains soon after. The inter- 
TAGO commerce act in its present form was passed in 1887 and 
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L. till then or afterward were railroads regulated by 1t. 
passes were given to all whose requests came from the proper 
gource and rebates were given to big shippers. 


| Cheap excursions were run to Niagara Falls. The round trip 
gare if I remember correctly was $7.50. Scott and I went on 

en of those excursions. The same day that we left Bloomington 
on the L«E.&W. another excursion to Niagara Falls left Peoria 

on the PePs&W. The TePekW. train got as far as Chatsworth 

shere it was wrecked at a burning bridge and about eighty people 


‘ated in those flimsy wooden cars. 


T New Years calls were in vogue among the young men, A group 
of ladies would arrange to keep open house at the residence of 
‘one and an ad in the Pantagraph, Leader, Bulletin or Sunday Eye 
would announce where the groups were receiving. Refreshments 
were served and every young man left nis card at each house. 
In the following days the different groups of ladies vied with 
each other to find who had the largest collection of cards. 
After a wearisome round of all the open house receptions with 
the refreshments, some no doubt "spiked" I think that the young 
men agreed with George Ade that "it is no time for mirth and 
laughter on the cold gray dawn of the morning after", I think 
that the indulgence in too much "refreshments" was the reason 
that the open house New Years calls were abandoned later on. 


T Our enterprising, lively Home Town In The Corn Belt was well 
Supplied with halls for various gatherings., There were Turner 
Hall, Phoenix Hall, Major's Hall, Washingtonian Hall and in 
later years Cooper Hall and three theaters, Schroeder's Opera 
House, Durley Hall and the Grand Opera House. 


» Turner Hall was much used for society entertainments before 
she Coming of Cooper Hall in the Hoblit building. Among other 
niertalnments held there was a kermis about once a years i 
"hoenix Hall and Major's Hall were used for speaking engagements, 
litical and others. Abraham Lincoln spoke in both of them. 
Ie made his celebrated "lost speech" in Major's Hall.  Wash- 
mgtonian Hall was the headquarters of the WeC.T.U. It was 
wer the Leader building at East and Washington streets. ‘The 
ational W.C.T.U. was organized in 1874 and in the following 
ears the members were very active in getting boys and young 
en to sign the pledge. They were quite successful and each 
Magner was decorated with a small white ribbon in his coat 
Apel. It did not take in all cases. | 


1 I have no distinct memory of seeing any entertainment in 
"A4roeder's Opera House, though I may have seen some. I think 


mat it was on the way out as a theater during the early Boyville | 
Sars. Durley Hall was the leading theater before the erection 

“= the Grand Opera House. I saw quite & good many entertain- 

ents there, both professional and amateur. When I was fairl 
Tong in my teens there was a lecture course called the People's 
Purse, The programs were held once a month, 1 think, during 


e fall and winter at Durley Hall. I was an usher one season. 
"I6 only programs I can remember were some lectures by humorists. 
‘Ob Burdette's lecture was on The Rise and Fall of the Mustaches 
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Mother was a reading from his novels by the southern 
hor, George V. Cabel. Many amateur entertainments were 
wen in Durley Hall. Among them was "The Deestric Schule" put 
Ip grown men and womens Many of the prominent doctors, law- 
op and professional men and prominent. society matrons were 
e pupils and the teachers perhaps a dignified judge. They 
gso 28 near as possible like the kids in their school days 
a the comedy was very good, Another entertainment was a 
welling match between the doctors and the lawyers. My father 
d the good luck to spell the others down. The word he won 
and spelled the others down on was caoutchouc, meaning 
idia rubber. His prize was an India rubber ball which he 
e to me and Scott. 


There seemed to have been quite a friendly rivalry between 
je doctors and lawyers in those days. One time they had a 

1 game. It was a good deal of a farce, but lots of fun, 

me of the fielders carried camp chairs and umbrellas out to 
eir positions. 


) Other attractions at Durley Hall were the plays put on by 
ig Dramatic Club. ‘They also produced a play or two later on 
j the Grand Opera House. The Grand Opera House was built in 
92, That was really after the actual Boyville days had pase 
jd and I was out of school and working but it still seems to 
ive been the Boyville years and I will mention something 

pout that glamorous theater and some of its attractions that 


D Art Will sold tickets at the box office at Durley Hall. He 
iB a fast alert worker at his job, known and liked by most 
ferone in town. 


| After the Grand Opera House opened it had most of the first 

lass shows but both theaters continued in business. ‘The Grand 

is a well built modern theater. It seated fourteen hundred 

10 was well equipped with scenery and props. ‘The curtain was 

ty handsome, being adorned with a full width paintings a 

e6Cian scene entitled The Reading of Homer. It had an orches- 

apit and it was interesting to early comers to see the members 

The orchestra emerge one by one from under the stage and 

Ke their places in the pit, Harney Collins sold tickets at 

16 box office, Harry Corman took tickets at the door and Billy 
son had charge of the props. Our town was a good show 

Zn, being about half way between Chicago and Ste Louis. The 

wy best of the road shows made one night stands at the Grand. 

ow night was a busy and exciting time, with about every hack 

a town bringing the beautifully dressed women and their equal- 

| Well dressed escorts and at the close of the performance 

H6 bustle and confusion of getting away, with ihe carriage 

Aller out in front calling the names of the patrons so their 

P*Vers could pick them up. | 


EI did not see so many of the shows, it was too expensive, 
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t through the years I did see quite a numbers Some of the 
storg and shows that I recall in those days are--Booth & Barrett, 
eent Jefferson (in Rip Van Winkle), James O'Niel, Robert Man- 
511 Roland Reed, James K+ Hackett, Henry Dixey (in Adonis), 
Cemie Maddern Fiske, Pay Templeton, Henrietta Crossman, 

anman Thompsin (in The Old Homestead), DeWolf Hopper (in Wang 
a tbe Mikado) Eddie Foy, Francis Murphy, Sol Smith Russell, 
wusa!s and Gilmor's bands, Primrose & West's and Haverly's 
»asbrels. The minstrel shows were always a favorite of mine 

| the Boyville days. If we boys Go not always see the show 
taolf we saw and enjoyed the daytime parade and the concert 

+ the band in front of the theater just before the night per- 
mantes The rattling of the bones by the end men intrigued 

8 boys and we took it up. I could rattle the bones after a 
sshion and when we had spare ribs for dinner I always inspected 
sam afterward to see if I could get a good pair to rattle. The 
jones" that the end men used were not really bones but were 
Aaboganye 


Toome of the shows that thrilled me in those bygone years 
me--7The Lights of London, Way Down East, Shore Acres, Hearts 
‘Oak, The Heart of Maryland, The Shiver King, Secret Service, 
“gona and the Hoyt plays, such as A Bunch of Keys, A Brass 
mkey, the Milk White Flag and A Texas Steer, also several 
lakespeare plays and some extravaganzas. I recall one extra- 
gansa- about the time of the Columbian Exposition in which | 
lay Foy was the star, In one act he came up through a trap 
or on the stage, dressed as a fairy, with white wings, a 

ate skirt and a wand. He made his speech then in his sweet 
iry voice said, “I disappear". Nothing happened and he re- 
ated it twice, then in sottovoce, apparently to someone in 

6 Wings, he said, " I said I disappear three timos--1'11 see 
B Manager about tnis." It was very funny the way Eddie got 
soft. In this same show, I think the title of it was America, 
Pre was a song about the crew of Columbus's ship threating 
Mutiny about the foode I do not remember how the song went 
Lin it they demanded steak and Columbus sent them to the 
Warks, they demanded chicken and he sent them to the hatoh- 
fs they demanded eggs and he made the ship lay to. 


Those Grand Opera House years were really the end of the 
Mal Boyville days and the beginning of the "ray nineties" 


| farewell to the teen ages for me, so the pendulam swings 
K to school years at the sixth ward and Normal, 


Puring the long summer vacation the grass in the sixth ward 


eee yard grow high. It was a tough "wire" grass. On the first 
Sf School a favorite amusement for boys was tieing bunches 
Mat long grass into loops that boys running over it would 

~ and fall, a scheme that worked pretty well, but by about 
-Beoond day there was not much high grass Leit, 


another pian for causing boys to fall required two operators. 
Ould stand in front of the victim and engage him in conver~ 
E" and the second one sneaked up behind the victim and got 
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down on hands and knees, The boy in front then gave a slight push 
and over went the victim. It's a queer trait in human nature 
that people laugh to see someone fall provided he is not hurt, 
This trait is well brought out in Slap stick comedy on atage 
and screens ‘To digress with an incident s-At a vaudeville show 
the audience, myself included, had a hearty laugh at seeing a 
fall. It was a roller skating act. The actor was dressed as 
an Englishman, with a tall gray "stovepipe" hat, Tundrea ry 
whiskers and a monocle. He was Very good and gave a fine axhie 
bition, then fell, with feet in air, coming down in a sitting 
position, He rose very aolennly, brushed his clothes, adjusted 
his monoole and said in a very English manner, "I think ib is 
E rude on your part to lawf at me when I fall down on my 
parta." 


There was much talk anong the boys at recess about running 
away GO Texas, Texas in those days was rather wild and wooly. 
One of the boys had a long bladed knife stuck in his boot leg 
and talked big about running away to Texas, He did not though, 
He 18 & substantial professional man in the old town today, 
Another boy had a revolver whish he had found. The cylinder 
was missing, otherwise it was a perfectly good gun. He always 
talked of going to Texas. One of tho boys did actually run 
away, heading for Texas and got as far as Missouri wbere he 
worked a few days in a saw mill then was glad to come home. 


There was one very fat boy and the smaller boys ganged up — 
on him one day and by mere force of numbers got him down and held 
him by sitting on his arms and legs while they took turns in 
bouncing on his tummy. When he could get an arm loose he struck 
out viciously at us, He hit me an awful wallop and I thought 
he was a mighty mean boy to hit so hard when we were only 
_ bouncing on his tummy, 


During the Normal school days Bob (Sid) Smith and Billy Punk 
used to go out into the country in a buggy on Saturdays and 
paint signs advertising Funk's Crean of Roses, a shaving lotion 
invented by Billy's father, Dec Funk, the barber. Botn of the 
boys were cood at Lettering and painted good signs. Sometimes 
they varied the Cream of Roses Signs by one they thought of 
themselves, that wase=Get your whiskers pusned in at Doc Punk's 
Barber Shop. 

There were no wire fences in those days and the board fences 
along the farms made good places for signs. Some were painted 
On barns also. Some of the ads on farm fences and city bill 
boards were for Rising Sun Stove Polish, Zozodent for the Teeth, 
Wizard O11, St. Jacob'!$:011, Jackson's Best Chewing Tobacco, 
eto. One sign that gave the boys great delight waa Eat Quaker 
Oats. With a few strokes with a pocket knife this was changed `. 
to read PAT QUAKER CATS, "ug MUS 


à 


The teen aged bcys whom I knew and hobnobbed with were an 
average Int, Some were inclined a little to the rough necked 
side, some had talent for drawing, singing, playing some musical 
instrument or were skillful at making things with their hands, 
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e were of good families but wished to be thought rough neck 
"tough never referred to their fathers and mothers as Paw and 
Cep Mom and Pop or Dad and Mom, eto., but called their father 
e old Man and their mother the Old Woman. One boy who thought 
| nave & little more refinement called his father the Old 
mileman and his mother the Old Lady. They knew all tne dirty 
tories and some chewed tobacco but in all the Boyville years I 
new only Of two of them getting drunk, They were sons of 
malthy fathers. They had their own driving horses, nickel 

ated skates, gold watches, etc. and about everything a boy could 
it but they wanted a thrill I suppose. They did not cet into 
ve trouble but just talked and acted foolish.  Noneof them as 
ar as I know ever got into trouble with the police, though they 
34d a lot of damage on Halloween and some ornery tricks at other 
imes, but none got into serious trouble except the little _ 
plored boy, One Eyed Jones, who was sent to Pontiac. Tragedy 
¢ruck at three of them, One was thrown from a horse in front 
fa street car which ran over him and killed him. Another was 
ound murdered in a box car on the C & A (he may have been 
farting for Texas, as so many of the boys talked about, I do 
pt know). Another had the misfortune to accidently Kill his 
other while handling his father's revolver. 


T Among the boys at Normal schocl Owen (Jack) Reeves, Bob (Sid) 
mith and Dick Wood were good artists and cartoonists, Owen 
peves and his brother Jim were very good singers. Dick Wood 
ied to carve pictures of his girl friends on poker chips» Bert 
Jennison was a good cornet player, Ellis Dunn was the fastest 
Sepp on the high wheel bike in the county and won many medals 
nm surrounding towns, 


| Football was played some at Normal, It was quite different 
Pom the present game. Those who expected to play let their 
Bir grow during the summer so they would have a good shock, 

hey played bare headed. They wore turtle neck sweaters and 
lome, not all, wore rubber nose guards. Wo forward passes were 
llowed, scott played there two years. Afterward, in his 
weshiian year, 1890, at the University of Illinois he found that 
9 was the only one of over four hundred students who had ever 
Mayed football. Several of the students wanted to learn to play 
me game, so they got up a team and Scott was captain and coach. 


| The University of Chicago was founded in 1891 and they had 
[football team, ‘The only athletic instructors or coaches 
mat we heard of or read about in the papers were Walter Kamp 
E Yale, "Hurry Up" Yost at Michigan, Alonzo Stage at Chicago 
me George Huff at Illinois. | 


L Basket ball was invented in 1891 (the close of the real 
TJVille days). Boys did not play it but girls took it up and 

ZE Wesleyan had a girls! team. I saw some of their games that 
Pro played in the roller skating rink, which was situated across 
29 alloy from the library, which was over the B.F. Hoopes feed 
ore on North street (now Monroe). The girls dressed in sweaters 
TS Short skirts and during a hard fought game their long hair 
mid become badly disarranged and some of them presented a 
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The games were well attended, Of course 
players were all tall girls and the boys called the team 
M oherry pickers". The library had moved from the site 
mes the alley from the skating rink before basket ball 
| played, as the Withers Library opened in 1888 and basket 
1 was not played till 1891. 3 
The roller skating rink was a very popular place. ‘There 
"^ a much larger one in Normal, a large one story frame 
Alding; I think built especially for a skating rinks 
rating races were held in the rinks, Elmer Ferguson was 
he fastest skater in town. Frank Capp was the best figure 
Kater on ices He did not skate in contests but merely for 
4s own enjoyment and it was a pleasure to watch him on the 
Miler Park Lakes Rudy Schroeder was the best Indian club 
wingers Jim Stevenson was a fine ventriloquist. Lottie 
urr, Kate Condon and Kate Donahue were talented singers. The 
sid home town did not lack for talent in any Line, When things 
in the entertainment wore a bit quiet some of the North side 
people would go to Amie chapel at the Wesleyan on Friday 
nights for the programs put on by the Belle Letters Society. 


er wild look. 


~ Halloween among the boys was solely an occasion for tricks. 
Phere were no treats given nor expected unless one was a guest 
mt a party. Nearly every yard Had a fence and one of the 
Standard tricks was taking the gates off and hiding them, 
frequently up in trees, The wise householders removed all 
porch furniture before Halloween otherwise the articles would 
be carried off to some distant location. Cabbage stalks and 
Other vegetables were thrown on porches. Street car tracks 
were greased on hills (a very dangerous thing). Some of the 
mmbitious Halloweeners would take a buggy apart and set it 

Mp on top of some low building. Sometimes a calf would be 
bied on the platform of a classroom at the Wesleyan. There 
Was considerable real damage done to property. 


T The policemen who would ordinarily be off duty at night had 
To work at least part of the night but I do not think they 
Caught any of the tricksters in the act, I do not mean to 
Masparage the police. They were a fine lot of men but there 
Were not very many of them. I took pride in everything that 
Had the air of a big city for I considered our town as up to 
ate as any place even if it was not so big and the pdlicemen 
an their snappy blue uniform with their long coats and belts 
Were among the big city sights that I enjoyed. I well remember 
When they were first equipped with helmets like the Chisago 
Police, how proud I was of their appearances That was at the 
time of Judge Davis's funeral, That I believe was 1886 and 
T was in my mid teens. ‘The extensive grounds surrounding 
‘the Davia mansion were crowded with vehicies full of people 
"Who could not get into the house. I was there with other 
Members of the family in our family carriage and saw seferal 
Of the cops in their brand new helmets controlling the crowds. 
Along about that same period the city got a patrol wagon of 
bright blue, with brass railings along tue sides and the rear 
Step, It had no top on it and if any of one's friends were 
Setting a ride in it they could be recognized as they passed. 
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E in the pendulum swings back to quite young days in the 


town. When we boys were too small to take on the work of 

aing the live stock, milking the cow, making and hoeing 

"large gardens, cutting the grass in the big yard, tending 

kne furnace, etc. our father always had a hired man. He 

wt in the small back room at the east end of the house. Ed 

sdigan, our hired man, quit the job and enlisted in the reg- 
armye We had no wars in those days but did have an army. 


"he private soldiers received thirteen dollars a month. The 
diers stationed at the forte in the west were used to some 
tent to quell small uprisings of the Indians, who at times 

ee their reservations and committed some depredations against 
te settlers. It was only a few years since one of the last 
Lt£he real serious Indian battles had taken place. That was in 
yo when General Custer with a small detachment of two hundred 
d sixty-four men engaged in battle with a band of over siz 
eusand Sioux Indians who had taken them by surprise. Custer 

d all of his troop were Killed, not a single survivor was 


gg 


"I guess that Ed probably wanted to fight Indians when he 
fisted and he probably did as he served thirty years and 
en retired. When he left he gave Scott and me his fiddle and 
B veloeipede,. We could not play the fiddle but we could ride 
p velosipede down bill and on level ground. It had two quite 
ree wooden wheels the same size which somewhat resembled the 
Sein of a farm wagon. ‘They had wood spokes and hubs and iron 
res. The seat was wood and the pedals resembled large wooden 
Ools. It had no brake. When we mounted it someone would 
we to hold it while the rider got on, About the only riding 
"did on it was to lean it against the house so as to mount it 
n ride down the slightly sloping drive to the front gate and 
© onto unpaved Main Street and head north which was a little 


We passed the homes of James Ryburn, General MoNulta, Doctor 
beard, Al Kleindence, C. Wẹ Atkinson, Mr. Foreman, Prof, Nast, 
t Sregstrum, Mr. Cheshire, Old Mary, and Mr. Wright, which 

9E us to Division Street, The long block from Division to 
Me Street in Normal was a father steep hill and we made it 
PH ease, passing the homes of Mr. Butcher, Vinton Howell, Mr. 
Mer, Mr, Brewer and Mr. Pat Magirl, ending up at Cowley's 
ecery a short way north of Apple Street. If we were going 

l good we could make 1t a little further on the level and go 
rly to Asa Moore's pasture. Then we had to push it, all the 
back up hill. When Ed Brodigan left to join the army, Scott 
Mid proudly announce to all comers, "I know & Soldier and a 
Adier knows me." . 


(ihe high wheeled bike, called the "ordinary", after years of 

Mages in structure, reached the perfected form as we knew it, 

1875 and the present form, known as the "safety", in 1885, 

, iy kind I knew in my early bbyhood war the high wheel, 

BBepy" Baird had the first one that I remember. He lived at 
9orner of Main and Chestnut, where Ike Livingston lived in 
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‘ter years. Boys came from that far away and even farther 

|) Boyville headquarters at 1409. T tried riding "Sleepy 's" 

à wheeler a time or two but did not like it much. When the 
pake was applied too hard, over I would £o and 1t was a long 

my to the ground. . When the safety came in I was about fifteen 
wears old and it was easy to ride one of them. My younger broth- 
ers, Bert and Norman, after continued nagging of my father to 
‘get a bike finally won out and they got a second hand one, I 
“did not have one of my own until I had left school and was work. 
Tings I then bought one. It was a Dayton and cost seventy-five 
dollars. I bought it at Will Maternts bicycle shop. 
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py 1897 and 1898 the bioyole craze swept the nation. ‘There 
was a National organization called the League of American Wheele 
men and members proudly wore their LAW, pins, The members of 
the Bloomington Bicycle Club besides taking part in races, made 
runs into the country each Sunday, These runs were made on the 
dusty unpaved country roads as there were no paved roads outside 
the city, The great ambition of the olub members was to make a 
"oentury", that is to ride one hundred miles in one day. For 


Rome time Henry Kays was the captain of the Country runs, 


D I joined the bicyele club before T owned a bike. They had fire 
—  elub rooms and facilities and membership was not confined to 

-~ bicyclists, After T bought my bike I did not get to join the 

| Sunday runs as my duties at the C & A freight office required an 
hour or two on Sunday mornings but I had many good runs to 
neighboring towns by myself, T even made my "century" but not 

on the dusty roads of Illinois. Rob was going to New York and 

I went with him as far as Cincinatti, taking my bike on the train. 
I stayed all night in Cinelnnatti and the next day rode to Lex- 

Lo ington, Kentucky which figured just about one hundred miles, T 

| entire ride was over the MoAdamized pikes of Kentuoky. These 

| roads were a revelation to me. There was noltüiing like them in 

~ Illinois, at least in the part of the state that l was familiar 

~ with, Toll gates had recently been abolished, I saw one or two 

| of the old toll gates that were not in use, They consisted of 


~ & long pole which was lowered across the pike to halt vehicles 


| while the toll was collected, 


a Once again I find myself writing of things beyond the boyhood 
| days which it was not my intention to do when I started this 

T contribution, so will let the pendulum swing back to some of 

| the earlier years, | | 


One thing that comes to mind ig that in the days of the puff 
tie and the button shoes, patent leather shoss were in style for 
young men at dances eto. I did not go to any dances but thought 
| how fine it would be to have & pair of patent leather shoes, so 
that i would not have to 5o to the trouble of shining them. I 
had an extra pair of Shoes in fair condition. Painters had been 
doing some work at the house and had left a can pariy filled 
with varnish. I had the idea that I could make my own patent 
leathers simply by varnishing those old shoes. I did so and put 
them up in the garret, not telling anyone about it, and went up 
Sach day to make an inspection but something was wrong. That 
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yarnish simply would not dry. Maggie, our Irish hired girl, went 
up to the garret for something one day and discovered the shoes. 
She never did get over ribbing me, even after years had passed, 

I have wondered 1f Mr, John Sterling, who bought and lived in 

the house after Rob and Lucy moved out, or Mr. Ralph Green, who 

~ jater lived there, or the girls of Alpha’ Gamma Delta, who live 

|o there now, ever found those shoes and if the varnish was dry. 


While writing about those Kentucky turnpikes the thought 

' game to me that the farmers of MoLean County used t^ pay their 
poll tax by working with a team for a day on the roads. ‘They 
usually worked the roads along their own farms by scraping the 
Airt from the edges and putting it in the middle of the road. The 
scrapers were shaped something on the order of the modern ex- 
cavating machines and had a pair of handles which the driver 

| held rigidly till the scraper was full, having the lines of the 

| team across his shoulders, then dumped by a slight upward pull, 


P The sane kind of scrapers were used in all excavation work for 
~ buildings in the city. Most of the sand used for mortar and othe 
7 building purposes was hauled from the sand bank south of Asa 

T Moore's pasture, up the little hill southwest of the Steaken- 

- Shake drive inn. Three regular sand haulers whom I knew by 

- name, Mr. Potts, Mr. Stumpf and Brother Samuels, a colored man, 

| passed 1409 with their loads of sand all day long, sim days a 

Lo week, so I guess that our town was building fast. The sand was 

' ali screened through an upright screen, a shovel full at. a time. 
- The small stones that did not go through the screen were fine for 
/ our sling shots. The mortar was mixed in a large trough by a 

- man with a hoe, The mortar and bricks were carried up ladders 

|. by hod carriers with the hods on their shoulders. The bricks 

| were all made in our town. 


as Besides all this building of new houses the house moving 

| business was quite brisk. Mr. MeIntyre, a house mover, and his 

- men were kept quite busy. The house was jacked up and long 
timbers placed under it. Wood rollers were placed under the 

_ timbers and a capstan was staked to the ground about a block 

_ from the house, A long cable was attached to the house timbers 

2 8nd wound around the capstan by means of a team of horses. Men 
' with mauls walked along the sides of the house and kept the roll- 
| ers straight by pounding the ends when they got out of line. 


[ Paracss were fairly numerous, ‘The Decoration Day parade was 
pL ttuch the same as at present, with the same ceremonies. The Labor 
| Day parade was a large one, with many horse drawn floats. ‘The 

- horseshoers had a man shoeing a live horse, the candy makers had 
L| Bome of their machinery and threw out samples, the cigar makers 
had men making cigars and passing out samples, the boiler makers 

_ had a huge boiler on which they worked, the tinners had men at 

T Work on tin articles, the carpenters had men at work building 

. Something, the brick layers, harness makers, bakers, etc, etc., 

7 All had men working at their trades. The various trades of the 

- great C & f shops contributed largely to the parade. On St Pat- 

| Tick's Day the Ancient Order of Hibernians had a large and color- 
- ful parade. i | 
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The circus parades were grand affairs, with the open cages 
of wild animals, the gorgeously dressed women on horseback and 
riding on the huge wagons, the gay band wagon, the clowns out, 
ting capers along the line of march and the huge calliope bring- 
ing up the rear. A man on horseback rode a short distance in 
front of the herd of elephants and called out as he passed, "Wateah 
your horses, the elephants are comings" ‘The Circus wagons of 
those days were so high that after the advent of electrico street 
cara men rode on top of the wagons with poles to raise the trolley 
wires, 


The town was well supplied with bands through the years. 
There were the DeMolay, Dillon's, the G & A, the Soldiers! 
Orphans Home bands, the G.A.R. fife and drum corps of three 
members and a teen aged boys! drum COrps » 


Political parades were big affairs during presidential election 
years. besides the many smaller meetings during the campaign 
both the Republicans and Democrats held one huge all day rally, 
With speaking and a daylight parade and a big torchlight parade 
with more speaking at night. 


In the early Boyville days the torches were of heavy iron, 
painted red, white and blue, The marchers wore oiloloth caps 
and capes to keep the oil from dripping on them. In the later 
years the torches were tin and lighter in weight and I guess did 
not drip so much and the oileloth caps and capes were abandoned, 
Sprinkled throughout the long parade was many a girls! rum corps 
from neighboring towns, a sight which caused a flutter of the 
boys hearts as they gazed on the pretty girls in their gorgeous 
uniforms and listened to the thrilling roll of the drums. 


Presidential election years were as exciting for small boys as 
they were to the voters, perhaps more 80, &8 about the only issue 
between the parties was the tariff, the Republicans being for a 
high tariff to protect the "infant industries" of the country 
and the Democrats wanting a low tariff and free trade with England. 


' That could not have been very exciting but the small boys had to 


| listen to taunts and insults, the Republican boys greeting the 
| Democrat boys with-- 
E Stewed cats and pickled rats 
Are good enough for Democrats. 
and the Democrat boya Coming back with-- | 
In heaven above where all is love 
There will be no Republicans there. 


My father being a Democrat, ergo, I was a Democrat. ‘The first 
Campaign that I reoall taking much interest in was when Cleveland 
and Hendricks were elected in 1884. I was fourteen years old and 
my morale was raised after taunts through the campaign about 
Stewed cats and pickled rats. By the next presidential campaign 
in 1888 I was growing up though not a voter by four years to come. 
I was a member of the Flambeau Club and took part in many parades 
at night. Our flaming flambeaux were mich more attractive than 
the ordinary torches when we blew into them and sent the flames 
high in the air but that election was a blow to my morale. Cleve- 
land and Thurman were defeated. By the next presidential election 
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LI was a first voter, the real Boyville days, the teen age years 
- pad passed. Both the Republicans and the Democrats had first 
_yoters clubs and marched in the parades in snappy uniforms. 
“Our Glub carried colored lanterns, one row of marchers had Red 
lanterns, the next row Blue ones. We drilled some and put op 
a pretty good appearance in parades botH at home and in surrounde 
ing towns. We took part in one very large rally at Peoria, made 
- A BOOG showing and had a good time. Late at night the tired 
marchers gathered in the Peoria union station to board the train 
for the homeward trip and sang-- | 
| Peori-0, Péorieo, with all thy- faults we love thy still. 
Louie Stevenson was president of our first voters! club and we 
helped to elect his father, Adlai Stevenson, to the vice» presi- 
dency with Grover Cleveland. Louie himself in later years was 
elected secretary of state for Illinois and his son, Adlai, is 
now our governor. 





| When I was seventeen I spent a summer on a farm ten miles east 
T cf town and on the occasions when I would get a chance to "go to" 
| town" I sure enjoyed them. Getting back to the city was a Joys . 
How I loved it after the work in the hot sun in the hay field and 

| eorn field. I loved to see the crowds on bustling Main Street, 

_ to smell the smoke of the locomotives on the railroads and most 

_ of all the grateful shade of the streets, especially when we drove 
| on & street where the trees almost or completely arched it. ‘There 
- were not so many of those streets in those days. Trees can grow 

T much larger and the limbs spread much farther in sixty years. 


3 Along the middle or later 80'g another type of vehicle began 

- to appear to join the fine turnouts to be seen in the town. This 
| Was the coupe, a very citified type of véhicle. The coaohman'!s 

| seat was separated from the passenger compartment by a glass 

| partitions Some of the coachmen wore livery, not a very gaudy 

| outfit, but a long coat reaching to the ankles, and a plug hat. 

- The sight of these stylish tournouts was another reason T had to 
L be proud of our fine city. Doctor Marsh had the first coupe that 
| I remember of seeing on our streets but they were appearing thick 
|. and fast. About the same time however the automobile began to 

| be used by some of the wealthy people. | 





1 The &utos were the subject of various opinions. Some thought 
- they were a fine thing and would in time supplant the horse drawn 
| Vehicles. Others thought they were a nuisance. It was not until 
L in the early 90's that autos became more or less common and ro~ 

- @arded as curiosities, the first successful one made in this _ 

| Country was made in 1893. Not all of the people who could afford 
T them thought much of them. After the passing of Judge Davis, 

P Mr. George P. Davis made his home in the Davis mansion on Eaat 

| Jefferson and there was a sign at the entrance to the driveway 

- reaüinge-NO AUTOMOBILES ALLOWED. 


4 Those Boyville years of the 1870's and 1880's saw the passing 
| Of many manufacturing establishments in the Bloomington-Normal 

| &rea, including the shoe factory, the chair factory, two plow 

- Works, two stove foundries, two or three flour mills and grain 

- elevators, the woolen mill, the paper mill, the tannery and the 
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T vinegar factory. Citizens who had faith in the town and others 
from outside established many other industries, both large and 

| small. Nothing happened to the CORN BELT but growth and improve- 
T ment. The HOME TOWN is still the CAPITAL OF THE CORN BELT. 


The arrival of the early 1890's saw the approach of the end 
T of the Boyville days, Like so many of the boys in the sixth ward 
T school days I had a curiosity to see Texas.  Homeseekers! round 
| trip tickets to any point in Texas at the same fare were on sale. 
T In 1904 I made the trip. I chose Fort Worth as my destination. 
| Even in that late day it was rather a wild and wooly cow town. 

| After a few days in Fort Worth and Dallas I used my return tice 
T ket back to Oklahoma, where I got a job with the Rock Island Ry» 
| and where I lived for forty-one years, with occasional visits 

T back to THE HOME TOWN IN THE CORN BELT. Oklahoma Territory and 
2 Indian Territory had not yet been admitted to statehood. It had 
' been only fifteen years previously that white settlers were 

| allowed in Oklahoma Territory. The famous "run" from the Kansas 
T border took place on April 22, 1889. It was a young man's 
_Gountry. One did not see many old people sxcept some of the 
Indians. In 1907 the two Territories were admitted as the state 
| of Oklahoma and for several years it was the youngest state of 
the Union till Arizona and New México were admitted in 1912. I 
Went to live in Oklahoma City in 1907 and watched it grow from a 
ter? of about twenty-eight thousand to over two hundred 

- thousand in 1945, when I came back to live in THE HOME TOWN IN 

T TEE CORN BELT. 


| After my long absence I sometimes felt like "the last leaf" of | 
Oliver Holmes's poem == ! 
pc Now he walks the streets 

And looks on all he meets, 
| Sad and wan-- 
E He seems to say "they are gone, they are gone." 
LMy memory fails me as to just the wording of the poem but it was 
something like that. Well, anyhow, that is just a little bit of 
) sentiment on my part in trying to quote 1t. I do not feel "sad 
Bn wan", On the contrary. ‘There are still some of the boys 


O? long ago still around and I enjoy meeting them. 


T So the coming of the "gay nineties", with all their glamour, 
Saw the passing of the Boyville years and while still living in 
the old home town the closing years of the "gay nineties" brought 
An historical event, the counterpart of which no one can witness 
“till fifty more years have passed, that was the end of the cen- 
bury, which the girls who likedto display their knowledge of 
French, called | 

3 the Fin de Siecle, 


` Bloomington, Illinois, November 15th, 1949 





ABE WILLIAMS 
Autobiography 


I was born in Bloomington at 1409 North Main street, I 
went to the sixth ward (now Franklin) school, then to the 
grammar school and hich school at Normal University. old 


in was the only building. Among the faculty were E» C. 


tt, Thomas Metcalf, John We Cook, Henry MeCormack,Herbert 
arton; Rudolph Re Reeder, professors DeGarmo, Stetson, Seymour, 
iias Hartman, Miss Pennell, Miss Clara Ela anā Miss Angie 
filner, librarian, My years at Normal were happy ones but I 
D not hurt myself studying but managed to cet by with everything 
xcept alcebras I took that three times without knowing what 
t was all about, then was passed, I suppose to get rid of me, 
| Played third base on the baseball teams We had no uniforms 
mt had a catcher's mask, a breast protector and a catoher!g 
love, I mean GLOVE. It was not a big pad but a huge glove 
ith four fingers and a thumb, each tipped with heavy sole 
eather, Lide Dickinson played first base and he had an ordine 


T Glove which he had stuffed with padding. We sometimes 
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played the Normal town team. Clark Griffith usually pitched 
for them. He was the first pitcher or fielder that I ever 

| gaw play with a glove but they soon came into use by those 

| who could manage to get ones Billy Darnbrough was one of our 
pitchers, We also played the Bloomington high school Seam. 
-youie Fitzhenry was their pitcher and Archie Bowen was their 

| "business manager", We played a Little football, which we called 
` "sorub", I did not care much for football but played some 

` "grub", I profited a little from it by learning to rolax and 

L fall with the ball under my arm, In later years as a "mud hop" 

- ehasing a moving train to get a seal number at night I would 
sometimes trip on a switchstand or something and fall flat 
“Without my oil burning lantern not going outs 

" ' When I was fourteen I skipped the spring and summer term at 
‘Normal and went to Kansas. I herded cattle on the open prairie 
‘during the spring, turning them into a 640 acre pasture at 
night. When corn plowing time came I ploughed corn. When I 


Was seventeen I spent a sumer on my uncle's farm ten miles 


east of Bloomington. I also plowed corn there, 


When my class graduated (19889 I think) I left school and 
Went to work in the Ce & As freight office, later in the dise 
Patcher's office and short time at Dwight. ‘Then I was with the 
E & N (street car) company for about ten years, then the groate 
BP part of a year with a construction company at Kenova,West Vas 
dAn 1904 T vent to Oklahoma and worked & short time at Enid for 

^9 Rock Island, then about three years in El Reno for the 
Same ReRs I then went to Oklahoma City where I worked for the 
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Rock Island, Katy and Frisco, in their downtown freight offices. 
The last 18 years of my railroad work was at the joint ReRe 
office at Oklahoma City Stock Yards. The roads in the joint 
office were the Rock Island, Santa Fe, Katy, Frisco, Fort 
Smith & Western, Oklahoma City, Ada & Atoka and the 
Oklahoma Ry. I still am a member and pay dues in Santa Fe 
Lodge 941 of the BeReCs I lived in hotels in Oklahoma City for 
twenty years. 

1 retired in 1958 and came back to Bloomington in 1945 
to live in a real home with my sister, Lucy, and I like its 


Bloomington, September 1949, 
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CHILDHOOD HOME 
by 


Elizabeth Stevenson Ives 








CHILDHOOD HOME December '89 


by Elizabeth Stevenson Ives 
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fi: It must be told, the story of the little house, that 
ttle home in the West; and it was grey wi th a Gothic gable 
R of the Illinois houses, built about fifty years ago. 
'I-don't know how old the house is really, but I know since we 
have come and gone through its heavy front door, it has seen 
"millions of years of life. We have all lived so fully, we 
"have put so much into each experience that it may be quite 


Maturel that, at forty-two, I am tired but not too tired to 


listen to the voice of that house which stands alone now under 


‘the mantle of snow. It closes its eyes in a watchful sleep; 
‘the brown shades are all drawn to within a foot of the sill end 
the gay feelings of the white net curtains show that a loving 
Band dressed the house for its period of vacancy; but that house 
is never vacant, it's too alive with all the pulsing personali- 
P ties who lived within its shelter. It is winter now and Christ- 
Has comes soon and that curious call, that strm ge intermingling 
of the past with the present, that pull the roots of ones being, 


drags me back. How sad it is that all of the cave dwellers, 
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| those unfortunate people who must live in great impersonal 

boxes called apartment houses have never felt, I suppose, the 
T delicious privacy and independence of home. How could a family, 
| moving every few years from one stylist set of rooms to another, 
T understand that a house has a language, has a heart, has an aura 
Ee: nothing else in the world possesses. 

The little grey "use has changed a bit. Outside she was 

| | plastered up and had a new terrace, some twenty-five years ago, 
m place of the old poreh, but inside she becomes more mellow, 
more individual year by year. Laugh if you will at wood stained 
| dark brown but let it be the wood that's watched you in summer 
T winter and joy and sorrow, and birth and death md then you 
“would snap your fingers at modern decoration. 


b The drawing room is a certainly appealing room; it always 


surprises me with its strong color, its freedom in choice of 


furniture. It is a long room with windows at each end and across 


e side, the walls were done in grey grass cloth. It is peeling 
in spots, it has even turned a shade of brown in certain cor- 
ners where the dampness reaches it. The electric fixtures, those 
ugly wall brackets of thirty years ago, have shields of this game 
Ugly Cloth with a now much faded, once gay, cunning apple tree 
'ainted thereupon. The light is made even dimmer and more obse- 
Wious , by two tall Dresden lamps only recently electrified. I 
never Switched them on without scenting the kerosene which lighted 
them for so many years. What a burden of love it must have been 
te my Mother carrying those two peecious fragile lamps all the 
DU from Germany on her first journey there in 1889. Of course 
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pe fireplace is rather awful. It's white tile and has a gas 


grate hidden by a screen of cut Chinese velvet. A peacock with 
mis great fantail stares at you where you would gladly look to 
gee a Glowing log. A mantle piece holds three massive pieces 

of Sevres in its exquisite blue and gold, a clock RPM great 
urns. i believe ione of my naughtiest impulses was to climb up 

4n the chair very precariously over the peacock soreen and attempt 
to wind that gorgeous time piece; but never in all my years can 

i] remember hearing it run; it is an ornament. In front of the 
long windows stands a low, long, graceful, very beautiful ma- 
"SE sofa. It's upholstered in green cut velvet which has 


m | 
maken on a patina, a tone of green only found in old velvets. 
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This sofa came from Chester County, Pennsylvania, from my great 
Pranar ether Osborne's house and stood in that house during the 
tinc the Revolutionary soldiers marched through to search for 
hidden rebels. In one corner of the room stands a Bouhl table, 
other bought it in New Orleans when I was a little girl. It 
Tm & drawer, a large drawer which holds the "treasures". The 
temptation of opening that drawer to explore is very great to all 
jh ldren. What countless hours I have stood watching my Father 
take out the little Bibelots collected from all parts of the world 
In his wendering and explain them and show their wonders to our 
laPvelling eyes. At the other corner stands an Italian 17th cen- 
tury table brought home from Italy. In another corner a plain 
: Walnut table brought from great Grandfather Fell's from Phila- 


lelpnis to his first home on the Illinois prairie. A leopard 
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Takin, very weary, hairless in spots, throws his paws on to the 
floor. How many times as children, we brought our little friends 
T in on tip-toe to the drawing room to see the "tiger Father brought 
from Japan". There is an Italian chair in cardinal red, there is 
a Queen Ann in brocade, there are two Chippendales, there is a Freneh] 
fauteuil, there is an Italian three cornered cupboard with a black 
Ghinese Goddess sitting enigmatically on top. The rugs are ori-- 
entsls; the pictures in gilt frames, bringing more color into a 
OM- already full of warmth, distinction and varying personality. 
E: like to remember the: first victrola and standing winding away 
| in the evening before my Mother had a dinner party, listening to 
[ Gadski sing the Walküre while the laups sent out their odorous 


flame and the red roses in the silver vase, thelr delicious fra- 


| grance. The library was brown - it had to be in 1900. I think 


` the books are rather beautiful; I ean see standing clearly an 

T enormous white edition of Shakespeares, There wes a beautiful 
mellow set of Hume's History of bngland and then there were the 

q odd volumns of poetry, mostly brought from Grandfather Davis's 

| library. He was a lover of Burns and the Srontés:and there are 

f editions of both, of all kinds and in all conditions. The great 

F Oak writing table standing before the w ndows had eight drawers. 

| Adlai and I were allowed two at the back, the rest were Mothers. 

' The silver ink stand and pen holder and pens have never changed, 

E The green bronze lamp hes changed its shade; the photograph that 


T Stood in the silver frame at the right has changed generations, 
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The carved oak chair, “pot! whieh we all sat from lessons to 

love letters, withstands the tipping backwards of these twenty- 
five years in that room. The great, brown leather sofa has gone 
and a more dignified but less comfortable one from my Grandfather's 
house has taken its place. The lighting is really atrocious, green 
bronze fixtures throwing a glaring light , but there is a wood fire- | 
place and a delicious deep ebbason soft carpet covering the floor. 
The curtains are a gay English linen chintz. The sun sets from 

the windows of this room and a pleasant, quiet warmth clings to 

it at that hour. I would like to take every one with love and 
"2 in every corner of this house; I would like to have those 
poor cave dwellers who are shunted to the fifteenth floor of a 

| swift moving elevator down to ouP cellar and up to our attic. I'm 

i sorry that they should miss one of the most mysterious experiences 

E of liie, that is, the intimate knowledge of an attic. Obscurity, 

| dust, forgotten treasures, old trunks filled with your Grandmother's 
clothes, letters, books, forgotten sport!s garments, saddles, old 
pictures, all the myriad, stupid things you bought on your first 


trip to Europe, both you and your Mother and your Grandmother, 


| The brass beds, the hand sewing machine, the crutches, the bed 


1 Pens, the high laced wnite buckskin shoes we wore at sixteen and 
Gearest of all your dolls, your doll house, the clothes, the stove, 
the china, the furniture, those things that made the little girl's 
life and the play by which her maternal instincts developed and 


T bloomed. And the cellar that no cave dweller knows indicates an 
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old fashioned cellar, where you can smell and taste mildew and 
| dampness, where the fruit cupboard holds on its ample shelves 
Bor. delicious jams, jellies, pickles made in one's own kitchen. 
1 B wood cellar piled to the ceiling with neatly sawed fire wood 
í fros the trees on the lawn. And there in the coal cellar, the 
0 TM room where the oil-o-matic hes taken the piace of that 


q great frightening creature whose red mouth we loved to peer into. 


of course, it is not all tidy; there are screens stacked in one 


corner; there are some packing cases and in the laundry room too 
mary empty bottles, too many half worn wash bubs, washing machines, 
hand wringers and & gas stove. An electric light bulb hangs on a 
cord in the center of the ceiling of each of the rooms and throws 
D oaa shadows in one's frightened way. 
I love to feel night creep down around this house; I like tò 
En the faint sounds b adeps that come from the kitchen. I 
“Like that play of light from the lamps on the polished flcors or 
the warm oriental rugs. I like the tick of the clock that hangs 
en the landing. I like the hiss from the gas jet in the upstairs 
hell when we light up for the night. I like the strmge creak 
that breaks the silence. I think it is the stairs that creak and 
“over &ll the quiet and waruth and the feeling of Grandfather's 
portrait watching you from the hall stair. It would be impossible 


| to count the trunks that have been carried up and down those stairs 


Pender his eyes. How many times the Quaker spinning wheel has been 


Artes from the landing to make way for the expressmen with their 
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ons of trunks laden with clothes from Paris, because this 
ouse was for twenty-five years just a stopping place for a 
Family of restless, dynsmio, active creatures and yet now that 
Ber have all gone off, their hearts call them back and they 
flutter down out of airplanes, from fast trains, streamlined 
are as though they have never known any roost but this. 
They drink deep and go off again. 
| This year Brother and I will warm our hands before the blaze of 
our perennial hearth. The parents are dead but we two have come 
back, bringing a wife and three sons; a husband and one son, to 
sleep for a few nights under this roof. The effort, the money, 


ithe time taken from this very busy world we live in to prepare 


for these few quiet days has come high. 
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INDIANS IN MeLEAN COUNTY 


By 
Clyde W. Hudelson 


America is a land of romance, and one of its greatest contributing 
factors has been the native redmans=pleturesque to us but a profound 
| probiem to the early pioneer. Although the Indians have long dis- 
appeared from our peaceful prairies and forests, they have left intri- 
y [gung evidenee of their living, their dying, their victories and their 
| “defeats. However, the now dimet obliterated natural landmarks as 
| vell as those designated by markers provide a thick volume of folklore 


to those whe are interested enough in the early development of our 


] country to read ite 


Historians tell us that there are four localities, or townships, 
in what is now McLean County which were prominently associated with 
the Indian. One is in Randolph Township, another in Arrowsmith Tomme 
“Ship, known as the Indian battleground of 1730, a third is in West 
Bomship, know: as the Kickapoo Fort site, and the fourth is in 


Lexington Township where there was & small Indian viliage as late as 
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1829 and — n bloexhouses a little later. In this village, according 
&o legend, there were Indians of three tribes--the Kickapoos, the Dela- 
wares, and the Pottawatonies » but about 1828 the Kickapoos of MeLean 
Gounty moved their headquarters to Indian Grove in what is now Livingston 
Countys Four years later the Federal Government moved the remnants 


of all the tribes to a place west of St. Lo is, Missouri. 


Fortunately a few historially minded people have been interested 

| enough in the past events of our country to erect . markers to preserve 
3 certain locations of importance. But, before speaking of these, the 

| . oldest Indian landmark discovered in MeLean County should be mentioned. 
E It was a mucheused and well-marked trail which followed the southern 

| [ edge of the Bloomington moraine running in & Sou hoa s ter lyenortiwesterly 


4 direction connecting Vincennes, Indiana, and Peoria, Illinoise 


Before the coming of the white man, these connected points were 


E Indian settlements into which, or from which, other trails entered 


or departed. This trail in many stretches gave the travelers & splendid 
d view of the lower level land to the southe Occasionally it touched 

e wooded grove known as Keg Groveewand still later as Blooming Grove, 
(Which served as a point of progress and whose coolness offered an ideal 
i Pest spot to the traveler. This trail was welledrained, for the most 

i part, end kept its red followers out of the low, wet prairies of winter 
| &nd spring. Early white hunters, scouts, and hemeoseeioers wee this 
trail also. later our first pioneer dirt roads were over long stretohes 
Of it, and today certain distances of both Illinois routes 9 and 150 


are part of ite 


fhe second oldest historical landmark is the site of the early 
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‘gemous battle of 1730 whish took place in and near Smith's Grove (now 


; practically out down) and not far, in a west-southwesterly, dire 
ection from Cheney's Grove--now Saybrooke This’ battle was between 

Ate French, their allied friends, and the Fox Indians and was reported 
| in early accounts prepared by the French Jesuits and their followers. 


1 Ab present the place is known as the Arrowsmith Battleground. or Etnataek, 
the Indian name e 


Mre William Be Brigham, former Beleeg County Superintendent of 
"Schools, in referring to the early accounts of this battle has done 
a yery creditable piece of research in Locating at least a part of the 
[ yattleground along the upper reaches of Sangamon river and in, or near, 
Beith's Grove. Evidences of trenches having been used with the dis- 
| eovery of parts of rifles, lead bullets, flint points, eto., are all 
L part of his fine end SANEA research, However, the site of 
“this pattlefield has been controversial, since carlier two other sites 
north of it have been declared and marked as the place of the struggles 
Mr. Brigham's research has been published and I firmly believe he has 
geg aha td e evidence to prove that his spot is the correct one. 
‘This place should be designated with a permanent tablet and sane marker 


very Soon while Mre Brigham is available to assist in the project. . 


Wear the beginning of this century a stone marker wes erected on, 

or near, the site of a Kickapoo stockaded fort which in eerly days had 

00d about five miles southwest of the Arrowsmith battleground. This 
marker is on the south edge of the Bloomington moraine, northeast of 


‘LeRoy, Illinois and can be seen from the public rosd. 


Several years after this marker was erected, the Letitia Green 


Stevenson Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, Bloomington, 
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{illinois s Placed ‘an inscription) om a large mative boulder situated on 
on what is now Route 51 where it is intersected by an east-west road 
leading directly into Hudson, Illinois. This marker was erected to 
ocmmemorate the last | stand of the Pottawatomies, a tribe of Indians 

who was teing pushed and chased out of Illinois by enemy tribes, all 

of whem were later ovdered from the state by an edict of the U. Be E 
Government. The exact site of the last stand of these unfortunate people 
is WA known definitely, and may have been & mile or more in most any 


direction from the marker where it stands. 


However, legend tells us that the last stand was not made on & 
battlefield, but in the minds of the redmen and this happened when, | 
upon returning to their homes from some sort of expedition they found | 
them destroyed. Young white settlers were responsible for the tragedy» 
[ After suffering several days from the shook of the irrepairable lees " 


3 y they sadly ddparted tospoints:west.of St, Louis. 


Along tha Mackinaw River, near Henline Creek and not far from 


; Leringen, T11inoi^ are the unmarked sites of three, forts » or bloekhousos, 


built during the Blackhawk War period. One was erected near the house 

1 of Mrs Henline not far from the head of Mackinaw Timbers Another was 
made by adding a room onto & Mr. Patton's cabins General Joseph Barthe 
~ Slomew, hero of the battle of Tippecanoe, built a fort at Clarkesville, 
on the North side of Money Greek timber and later he was buried at that 
E place, All of these sites are historically important dide to deserve 

i Some sort of iir to inform the public of pioneer living, although, 

l fortunately on the whole, the Indians of McLean County caused. very little 


trouble other than begging and threateninge 
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gesides these important sites the Indians have left a large number 
: more or less temporary campsites along the Kickapoo River, Six Mile 
i ek: Money and Denmen's Creeks and the Mackinaw River as evidenced 
finds of fire stones, flint arrowheads and other Indian artifacts. 
these streams named all except the Kickapoo flow inte the Mackinaw 
1 ver from the south. Six Mile Creek flows north and west a short 


distance west of Hudson, and Money Creek is the stream impounded to form 


Bloomingtone 


|. These stream valleys are relatively narrow and were wooded in early 
- , and if one could have seen them from an airplane at that time 

à er ké have appeared as slender ribbons of woods meandering across: 
great sea of prairie grass. The prairies being unhealthful and dane 
4 us were avoided as much as possible by both the white and re?w«en. 

or equently, they chose the shelter and safety of the woods, and thus 
" nr as the Indians were concerned, relatively few pieces of whole or 
OA pottery have been found on the prairie itself. They are found 

, long the banks of streams or on tops of hills; but, even so no vast 

n er has been found along these creeks, whieh indicates that the 
camping periods here were of short duration. It is believed that these 
T jl , n County streams and the areas nearby were frequented by the 

ndiens only while on short hunting and fishing trips. They probably 

f llowed up these streams from the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers along 


Which many more permanent village sites and burial grounds can be found. 


These village sites and burial grounds have done much to acquaint 


u white man with Indian cultures Considered by most white men to be 


mrberians, the Indians surprisingly have two very distinct cultures-- 
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ge Hopewellian and the Mississippian. The name "Hopewell" comes 


na town in Ohio near where this culture was first discovered, and 


frc 


the Mississippi culture comes from the valley of that great river. 


Evidence is a.undant that both Hopewellian and Mississippian Indian 
"eultures were present in McLean County years agoe Indians of the Hopewell 
“gulture were here first and made and left a great many flint points 
Eton they used by means of an "extended arm" called the atlatl. This 
“implement was spear-like, but the shaft was shorter than those pos 
used by natives of the Pacific area. The Hopewelliens were hunters yet 
“ata not use the bow, but the Mississippians, who came later, used the 
bow with small arrows. However, they were more agrioultural in this 
living and thus left fewer hunting weapons than the Hopewellians for the 
T indian artifact collector. However the discovery of their village 
| Bites along the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers more than compensates 


— for the lack of arrowheads, eto. 


| in my own experience, even along much lesser streams, I have found 

| many interesting and valuable trophies of the redmens I have noted, 

| too, that they lootted practically all of their cip sites on a point 

of ground having good drainage, and on a little higher elevation than 
the Surrounding land out of danger of floods. This gave them a commanding 
| View for the possible appreach of enemies from all sides and served as 

EA vantage point to discover game animals which they needed and secured 


- for food. 


Also, these sites wore reasonably Glose to the streams singe, without 
doubt, water was used in preparation of food as well as for drinking and 


 Sther domestic purposes. Archaeologists interested in Indian life are 
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e of the fact that with more land under cultivation along stream 
alleys» more high water causing flash floods occur and these floods 
P etentimes unearth a vast amount of Indien treasures Evidence shows 
E. the Indians located their emp sites closer to streams in late summer 
and early fall than in vae spring rainy season, for some very rich and 


ynsuspected artifact deposits have been exposed along the banks after 
hesvy floods. 


However, back from the streams, the best land on which to search 
a fall plowed land which has been compacted and slightly eroded with 
rains and melting snow. Typical evidences whioh an experienced person 
: y see on such sites are rough and darkened firestones broken by fires; also, 
"29 and bits of flinte The better artifacts are usually found at the 


‘puter edge of these cp sites or even a short distance further awaye 


I believe that Indian boys and young men engaged in some kind of 
target shooting with their bow and arrows as a sport, and also to gain 
proficiency in shootings No doubt their arrows were shot away from the 
Ow Sites and a number of them were not recovered. In addition to the 


ifacts mentioned thus far, I find occasionally such things ass axes, 


celts (both Stone-«ususlly granite and flint), pitted stones, hammer- 


Stones, drills, ecrapers, polishing stones, eto. The most wausual article 
Which I can recall having picked up on one of these sites is a bear's 


tooth. Authorities at the State Museum in Springfield identified ite 


One's success in finding such artifacts is facilitated by the use 
of a sharp pointed stick,or cane, to uncover partially hidden pieces 
Similar to those deseribed above» The use of such a "helper" is easy 


On the back since less bending is required to investigate and to pick 
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up perfect or imperfect artifacts-if ene is lusky enough to find theme 
patience» diligence, and time is needed in pursuing this fascinating 

hobby » and if the searcher finds no more then a-few weathered hammere 
[stones or. broken bits of pottery shreds during an afternoon's hunt, he 


Lgeels well paid for the energy expended. 


I get as much joy around Indian camp sites in picking up kitchen 
middens, such as large broken animal bones, broken pottery, discarded 


‘4nferior arrowheads and spearheads, firestones, burned clays charcoal, 





flint chips, flint percussion points, and flint cores, as l do ín finding 

m perfect artifacts I% is interesting and stimulating to one’s mind to 
speculate as to the reason why certain poorly shaped: artifacts heve 
been discarded. At times the flint may have been faulty because of lack 

Í of uniformitye-some harder or softer spot or a cross grain may have 

- interfered. Then again, a misdirected blow with a hammerestone may have 

1 ruined the piece, or the sudden appearance of an enemy may have caused 

1 the worker to stop abruptly with the fashioning of some desired artifact 


. never to return to the taske 


But either Hepewellian or Mississippian, the Indians undeniably 


T deserve careful and sympathetic study, and have added much "atmosphere" 


to the history of evr country. In summarizing this short sketch of the 

life in what was onoe McLean County, it will be noted with satisfaction 

- that the settlers and they lived together in comparative Dep. Gë De 
Arrowsmith battle of twenty-three days duration, being the only really 
Serious clash recorded and this occurred before the white settlers arrived. 
However, the battle furnishes a significant bit of history, fer it was 


fought just forty-six years before the signing of the Declaration of 
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independence , and part of the fighting was in trenches such as are used 


"4n modern warfare / 








BLOOMING GROVE 


The earliest settlers called it Blooming Grove, 
Whose green verdure exploited beauty fairs 


Toiling amidst every hardship they strove, 


And against lurking dancer had to dare 3 


For old Chief Machina came stalking ‘round, 
His hostile intentions to let them know, 
He scattered a handful of leaves on ground, 


Meaning before the autumn they should go, 


But Indian threats and fickle nature's tricks, 
Smiting them with deep snow and sudden freeze, 
Dawsons and Stewarts, Orendorfs, Hendryx, 
Nothing daunted such pioneers as these, 
in log dwellings close to timber that threw 
Shadows where prairie grass abundant grewWe. 


James Hart 
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STREETS AND ROADS 
By 
John Fe Anderson 
Probably few realize that pavements in Bloomington, and 
| probably in every other city, have seen a gradual develope 
ment and change from one type to another in the constant 
effort to get the best and most serviceable. 
The first attempt ever made to pull the streets "out of 
| the mud" was in putting down a wooden pavement, called Nicholson 


T block, named after the man who devised itẹ It was of cedar 


| Wood and was laid along in the '70!s. It never proved satis- 


— factory because of expansion and contraction making the sure 
face bumpys and sharp shod horses split the blockse 
Brick pavements date back to the days of Mapoleon Be 
Heafer, a pioneer brick maker of the city, who laid the first 
experimental pavement with brick on the west side of the court 


house square in Bloomington. ‘This was the second brick pavee 
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ment laid in the United States and the first west of the 


Allegheny mountains. Some town in West Virginia laid the 
firsto Although the Heafer pavement was the best thing of ite 
kind known at the period, yet later developments brought grae 
dual changes and improvements, 

ME Seo courses .of brick laid on a foundation of cinders was 
tho next development, 


pricke 


A sand cushion was put between the layers 


Ihe brick were twoebyefours with one laid flat and 
the top layer on edges 


Then came the asphalt pavementsse The first of these was 


laid under Mayor Thomas on East Monroe and South Center Streets. 


Other stretches followed in other parts of the citys It was 


expensive pavement and never proved satisfactory, for it broke 
up and cracked. 


Bloomington was getting into the pavement business in 


jarne at when the Poston block period arrived, The askin 


lock were big brick, three and oneehalf inches by four by 


ight and made of shale, These were laid on a foundation of 


horete four inches thiok, Between the brick, the filler was 


ege t, in the earlier pavements, This was considered 


essary to prevent abrasion of the brick by horses! shoes and 

© iron tires of the vehicles in those dayse 

But conerete filler was later abandoned because of cone 
bi on and expansion and asphalt filler substituted, About 
at time the automobile was coming into use more and more, and 
 Tubber tired vehicles did not threaten the pavement with 

ar and tear on the edges of the brick, therefore the asphalt 


‘ler was more desirable and it provided for expansion. 
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| streets laid entirely with conorete material were the | 
xt development of the paving questions  Conorete cane into 
86 and the first concrete laid in the. city was a sidewalk 

d front of 402 North Main Street, It was concrete with 

Senite tops It was laid in the early 1900's and is still 

B. in good conditions The first pavement was laid on 

en Street, from.Main to Wright Street and south on Wright | 
treet to the city limits. The concrete base was four inches 
Mok, then & sand cushion, and then the top course of two 
beten of cement mixed with granite chaff, or chipped granite, 
his was & durable type of pavement, and many of the ones 


irst laid are still giving good satisfactions 


eg 
D 


The business of laying pavements in Bloomington and many 


her cities of the state was affected by the coming of the 


arc roads built by the State of Illinois, The State conducted 
‘periments to determine the best type of construction for its 
Wed highways, and the cities learned some valuable lessons 
hon the experience of the State highway departments Bloomington 
B the first city to make scientific tests as to the wearing | 
alities of the bricks 
| the very latest development in pavement types is that of 
| Single course of heavy brick laid on a concrete foundation 
four inches, which was later increased to five inches and 
lly in some cases to six inches. That was the accepted 
indara of pavements for the city at that times Many streets 
Bloom ington have been paved many times since pavements 
| first adopted for the citys, Bloomington is regarded as 
Eer tne best paved oities in Illinois of its size, 
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When the State first put in their highways, they did not 
ut them through the cities or maintain them, A few cities 
py jected to this a5 people along these streets had to pay for 
everal pavements, as all pavements were paid for by special 
B innte against the abutting property owners, The State 
L n changed the law and put their highways through instead 
| stopping at the city limits, 
Concrete now seems to be the logical pavement, but black | 
op has been taking its place in the last few yearse 
| Public improvements also include sidewalks and bridges, 
Ban was & time when sidewalks and bridges were all woods 
fdewalks were two by fours laid on edge and boards nailed on 
p and were narrow and dangerous, 


In the early !80!s, the walks were made of bricks In the 


ie 990s the ordinance was changed and any walks laid were of 


y cretos 

| The Board of Local Improvements had charge of all improves 
nts, and a 20 inch water main, the reservoir, the Miller 

ni Pavilion, the motorization of the Fire Department, and 

d work costing over $500.00 had to be done by the Boards 

| During the Commission form of government, two subways and 
© Viaduct were built affording egress for the Fire Department 
Stead of being held up by trains. The Fire Department was 

er motorized. 

| One of the great improvements was the building of the dam 
digging of the Miller Park Lake in 1897, 


KAELL 
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This was compiled by John Fe Anderson, who was born in 
qreland in 1865. He came to America with his parents in 1877- 
and has since resided in Bloomington, Illinois, As a boy, he 
worked in Augustine's Nursery in Normal. Later he became a 
molder in the Bloomington Stove Foundrye In 1897, he was 
appointed Sanitary Officer of Bloomington. He was elected ` 
Superintendent of Streets in 1905, which made him a member of 
Ebbe Board of Local Improvements. He served in this office 
‘for five terms. After that he was elected City Commissioner 


and served in this capacity for 8 years, While in this office, 


h had charge of Streets and Public Improvements. 


He is now a member of the County Board of Supervisors 


from the City of Bloomingtone 
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by 
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REMEMBER GROVE STREET 
a 
Wylie MeOracken Dimmett 


EIL soens to me thet I have always known and loved Grove 
Poet; as a child I thought it commenced at East Street and 
fed at Graff's Grocery, just west of the Harwood Lumber 

PU and the Illinois Central Depot, 


Hometime ago when I was asked to write up Grove Street T 
Mied that I would like very much to do so} then, I rashly 
Hd, "I know Grove: Street like a book", but when I commenced 
sweview the book I found many pages missing: åt was then 

Bb I called upon my friends to join me in the search for 
Lmissing leaves, Their response was heart warming and 
nbaneous; the nicest thing about it was that one and all 
Pessed a tender affection for the dear old street that had 
ec itself, 


Droge Street, perhaps more than any other street, is nearest 
pues city's earliest name » Blooming Grove, Fifty years 
(When the Honorable James Se Ewing gave the city's anni- 
PAY address at the Coliseum, May 10, 1900, he described 
omincton, in part, as follows: "Bloomington in 1840 was a 
Eure of !3weot Auburn!, Try to think of it as it nestled 
HR sunshine on the border of the grove, Great oaks 
Mains like mailed sentinels for the protections elms, 
Morry and linden, ash, hickory, maple and walnut trees", 
EE Dë em a em ap ët up Lot T E en lh en sleet | D D o5 D i ny sp. i. i: ln la. Se: pl A ei sn i ii. eg in d d 
P the prairie to the north of it, was more wonderful than 
perove, waving and undulating like a sea in motionj an 
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) endless landscape of grasses and flowers where the wild rose 
plossomed and the red deer wandered." 


When the town of Bloomington was laid out, Front Street, 
gery appropriately named, was the original streets It was 
the business center where all the stores were located in the 

early dayas 


The section of land just south of Front Street was in heavy 
‘timber; four of the giant oaks are still standing today-in 
21950, one is on the Beck lot, two are on "The Oaks" and one 
73g on the DuickeYatos lot, | 


When this particular strip, designated for residences, was 

ppened up in all its leafy glory, the trees spoke for theme 
selves and the grove became Grove Street, a lovely spot for 
"homes of the new settlers in this virgin land, 


Grove Street is still a residence street, although business 
has enoroached rather alarmingly during the last few years, 


The 100 block has always been given over to business, ex 
heept in the very early days when a dwelling house (the home 
‘of Dr. Silas Hubbard and his wife) stood on the south-east 
morner of Main and Groves It was in this house that their 
"gon, Elbert, a genius, was born in 1856, 


At this time, Dre Hubbard was one of the very few doctors 
Ma Bloomington but, soon afterward, hearing that more doctors 
Were coming in and hearing also, rumors that Hudson was to 

e made the county seat, Dre Hubbard loaded his household 


A 


Eoods into a wagon and moved to Hudson 


2 
* 
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: A large brick building eventually took the place of the old 
Hubbard home and for many years was occupied by the Roushe 
Humphreys Wholesale Grocery Co. and later by Means Bros. and 
Gray, also Wholesale Grocers. 


» Due to the thought and efforts of Mre EeMe Evans, one of 

ur most civic minded citizens, a tablet was placed upon the 
Wilding in commemoration of the birtheplaee of Elbert Hubbard, 
est Aurora, New York, may claim Elbert Hubbard, but ne was 
Wm in Bloomington, Illinois and I am proud that a nativo son 
rote “A Message to Garcia". Every school boy should be 
merouczhly familiar with 1t, 


PD The building on the northeast corner of Main and Grove 

AB Occupied for years by We Ae Fishbeck who carried a com 

Bete line of Drugs, Paints and Olle, Perfumes, Toilet articles, 
PO. Young Doctor Albert W», Meyer had his office in the build» 
BE in the early days of his practice. 


EI IERT care for the drug store but I was greatly interested 
m the Jele Green Candy Store, a few doors to the norths 
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ng ago when I usec to go up town with my mother we always 
came homeby way of Green's candy store= and always stopped, 
I liked their little peaked chocolate creams best of all, but 
gum drops were a prime favorite those days. 


The late Judge Louis PFitzHenry ("Lew" in the "Days of Real 
Sport") lived at that time eight or nines bleoks from the store 
-put, he once said, that whenever he smelled candy cooking he 
dost no tine in reaching the scene of sations | 


Ihe Green candy business was wholesale as well as retail; | 
shipping was done over the LEs & We (Lake Erie and Western) 
L and the Ise & We (Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western)e- 
| Where are they now? Wr, Green, by the way, was the father of 
L the famous La Van Brothers» Acrobats Extraordinary. There was 
an express office in that block but I do not know if it was 
the American or United States Express, | | 


| I must get back to Grove Street, stand on the corner by 

(the Rogers Hotel and look around a bit 9 really it has not 

) @hanged a groat esl To my left is the First Presbyterian 
Church; it is not the same building but 1t looks the same to 

Le as it did years &go. To my right, at one time, was a dwelling 

T house (I do not know who lived there), The house was removed 

Hand the J+ Fs Humphrey's Grocery Company erected a fine builde 

Ting on the site to house their stock of Wedding Ring and Wish 

LBone coffee, canned goods and supplies, 


I After the Humphreys Grocery Company moved to a closer ship» 
"Ping location, the building was remodelled, enlarged and 
Seonverted into the fine Hotel Rogers, The old first Me Ee 
Church building, minus the tall spire, still stands just across 
Dbhe street south of the Rogers Hotel, The spire, a thing of 
‘beauty, was struck by lightning about twenty years aco and 
marety, of course, demanded its removals 
E I &ttended the funeral of Marie Litta from that church in 
1883 and the funeral of her brother Den Von Elsner, from the 
` Church in 19890, It seemed a cruel fate that desth claimed 
»nese two fine young people in their twenties, and ieft thel- 
mother, sorely in need of thelr loving care, to mourn their 
LOSS » 


L Down the street, a block south, is the home of Mras Arthur 
EXllsbury and her daughter rantos This house, built by Dre 


Millian Hill (one of our earliest physicians) has been the 
Pilz home for many years. 


L Ihrough the rose hued glasses of youthful memory, I see 
Btanding in front of the house a canopied phaeton + yes, with 
Eine round the top * all a delicate cream color, and drawn 
29 © Milk white pony with pink nostrils, long tail and sweepe 
BS nano, Cinderella would gladly have exchanged her pumpkin 
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‘goach, and thrown in the prince to boot, for this beauteous 
equipage belonging to the young daughter of the house, in the 


THE LOG CABIN : 


The Southeeast corner of Grove and East Streets is, perhaps » 
gho most famous corner in Bloomingtons 


James Allin, who pl@tted the town, built a two room log 
gabin on the site in 1650 one room was the family home, the 
other ono a general store: both rooms were heated by fire» 

laces irom a huge chimney in the center of the cabin. This 
gabin passed through many phases and served various purposes. 
che first session of the McLean County Circuit Court was held 
here in 1851, 7 : | 


m Sometime after that, General Gridley bought the property of 
Mr. Aliin and improved it by adding a second story, and weather 
Hoarding the entire buildings He later sold the place to Mre 
William He Holmes, an Eastern lawyer, who came to Bloomington 

Mn 1849. Mr. Holmes and his family lived in the cabin until 

the house he was building next door east was ready for occupancy. 


L Dre Stipp was the next owner and the place was known for 
Wears as the "Dr, Stipp house", 
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E This was moved off the lot in 1922 and its place was taken 
by the beautiful MoBarnes Memorial Building, a gift to MeLean 
bunty, in honor of her soldiers, from Mr. and Mrs. John 
Barnes of Holder, A truly magnificent gift to the people 
= McLean County > and a glorious passing for the little old 
Ig cabin that had so well served man for nearly one hundred 
Bürs. I wonder if there ia a picture, or a sketoh of a cabin, 
n the lobby of the MoBarnos Buildings there may be but, if 
DU, it would be a fine thing if one of our Bloomington artists 
Ould see that there is one, with snow drifted high about it, 
B in the winter of the deep snow = and with smoke curling out 
I the great chimney, $ 


| There weren't any cameras or photographers in Bloomington 
ü those days or we might have some rare pictures to disply 
a our centennial anniversarys | 


T the McLean County Historical Society occupies the south» 

Bb corner of the bullding on the first floor, I wish to 

ank Mrs, Inez Dunn, librarian of the Society, for the 

Em help she has given me in the preparation of this 
ole, 


NEW HOMES 


| Along about 1855 well to do citizens commenced to build fine 
BR for their families: perhaps they would not be considered 
? today » they did not have insulation, city heat, multiple 
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paths, electric buttons to push for almost every known want, 
from illumination to bed coverings = but they were commodious; 
well built of good material, and many of them have withstood 
the wreck of times 


Bloomington soon became quite fashionable: one of the 
gigns being name plates on the front doors of residences; 


gome were plain and could be easily read = others were very 
ornate with English lettering and faney borders, I thought 


thoy vero very elegant and I wish that I had the ons marked 


P “William Dimmott", 


The brick house at 611 East Taylor Street, built in the early. 
fifties, was the Dimmett home for many years, Six of their seven 
daughters were married in the beautiful white enamelled parlor » 
the first wedding being that of Amanda to Professor Hugo Von 
Elsner, wio had given ail of them lessons on the wonderful Boarde 
man and Gray piano (one of the first to be brought to Bloomington). 


. Tke seventh and youngest daughter, Sue, eloped with a young 


SEnglishman, Harry Ws Grantley, but was soon forgiven and a 
Lhouse built for her on the home grounds « the only house, bee 
peice the family home, in the block for many years «e now it 
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is 


Pall built up. 


> 


The most remarkable thing about the Dinmett home, I think, 


Mis that death never entered the home until the death of the 


efather in 1879, at the ace of eizchtyetwo, and not acain until 
A 2 c K J A E 3 

bene death of the mother, in 1890, at the same age = eichtye 
two yearse 


> I am firmly convinced that I would have made a very poor 
Preacher as it seems quite impossible for me to "stick" to my 
mext. I must got back to Grove Street, 


» At last account, Dre Stipp was Living in the improved log 
dënn and Mr, Wels Holmes 1n the house next door east. Through 
»he efforts of Nre Holmes, a street was out through between the 
Sko places and was named "Albert" for Mre Holmes! eldest sons 
mis street, beginning at Grove, was a short one but, from 
Bee Street down to the Big Four traska it was mown, far and 
ide for years, as Albert Street Hill, a famous coasting place 
me the youth of Bloomington. There was plenty of snow, ice 

He sleet in those days to keep the hill in prime condition 

BP many weeks, 


[D There were four fine gentlemen living on Albert Street, 
29 took it upon themselves to manage the Hill and safeguard 
PD Jyoungster8: Dre Te Je Morrell, who lived at the south» 
iSt corner of Olive and Albert Streets was leader, and his 
le and Willing assistants wore Mr. Adlai X, Stevenson and 
ae James Se Ewing, who lived directly south of him, and Mrs 


2B D. thomas who lived just across the street to the west, 
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They saw that sleds were not overcrowded, that there was fair 
play and a good time for all, | | 
After a time Mr. Holmes decided he would like to live on 

Worth Main Street, so he built a fine.house on that street, 
near Ridgewood Terrace, and planted two Japanese Ginkgo trees 
on the grounds. 


Dr. Stipp bought the house at 209 Kast Grove Street and 
gave it to his daughter when she married Mr, William He Hanna, 
they had two sons, George, who married Miss Ida Spence, 
daughter of Mr. and Mra. John Spence, and Claib, who married 
Miss Louise Weldon, daughter of Judge and rs. Weldon. 


Kre WeH. Hanna met a tragic death, being killed by à bolt 
of lightning during à heavy storm. After the death of Më, 
Hanna, the property was sold to Mr. William A» Gerken who, 
in turn, gave it to his daughter, Mrs, Paul Fe Reichs 


Hr. anà rS. Gerken, and Mr. and Mrs, Beioh, together with 
their sons, otto and Albert, and Mrs. Gerkents Sister, Miss 
Julia Stemm, had a happy home there for years until changes, 
of various kinds, lessened the family olrole and tre property 
againchanged hands «+ this time being sold to the John As Beck 
Coupanye The house was enlarged, remodelled and made into 
the beautiful John As Beck Memorial Home. 


On the north side of the street, just next to the Ghurch, 


is & home like looking house that has been where as long as 
i Gan renénber, The name on tho door plate (just assuming 
they had one) was "Luman Capen", Mr, Capen!s daughter, Mrs, 
EO Allen, her son Louie and daughter Eugenia, also lived 
Here» Ga | 


The next name plate reads, "Colostin D, Myers", Fine people+«= 
Judge and Hrs. Myers; I had always known them, 


I an at the northewest corner of Grove and Prairie Streets 
now ang I am going to cross the street to tho South and go 
Up on the Gridley sidewalk. I wonder if anyone else in 
Bloomington remembers the three or four stepa from the strest 
up to the walk at that particular point? The steps have been 
Bone for many years but they were there when I Was a very 
Small girls; children then, as always, went out of their way 
SH ZO up and down steps just as now, WO go oun OF our way to 
avoid them, 


The Gridley place ("The Oaks", as it is now called) was the 
Show place of Bloomington for many yearse The house, beautiful 
and commodious, was built of Milwaukee brick; the circling 
drives were broad and inviting = and the grounds, surrounded 
by an iron fence (in good condition today) were beautiful and 
prnamental, far beyond anything Zloomington had ever seon up 
to that time, | 
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The.glory of the garden was the fountain ( a very new thing ) 
"and, scattered about the grounds were iron rabbits, deen and 
a very large and lifelike looking Newfoundland, T have heard 


there Was once a live peacock strutting around, but I never 
gaw it, so am uncertain, ! 


Ki 


Entertaining wss on a lavish scale, usually for celebrities. 
Mrs. Gridley and her daughter, Mre., Mary Gridley Bell, onge 
gave a dinner in honor of ceneral Tom Thumb, He was small 

or 8o pretentious an affair but, as his size was his Letter 

of orodlt to fame, he carried his honors with ease and dignitye 
even when, at dinner, he sat upon Webster's Unabridged Diotione 
ary, in order to be level with the table, : 

Peds Barnum had a most wonderful coach built for Tom 
which was used in parades and for advertisings It was a 
F glittering and gorgeous thing, with its red morocoo "ubDb5olse 
| tery, and would have filled the heart of any little girl or 
T boy with bursting joy, I saw it at one time on the Dimmett 
Show ground and, years later, I saw a picture of it and rsa 
DA nice piege about it in a child's magazines The wealthy 

John He McLean's of Cincinnati and Washington, De Ce had bought 
it for their young Bon, Ned, | 


Thumb, 



















Aiter a Eise, "The oaks" became the home of Mrs 
Howard Humphreys and their young son Rogers, 
) entertaining but it was mostly of an informal 


and Mrse 
There was much 
nature, 

One of the most notable enterteinings in the home was that 
‘for Booker T, Washington, house guest of the Humphreys, A 
)Feception was riven in his honor to which the colored people 
TOf Bloomington were invited, 


| I do not know whether Kr. and Mrs, Humphreys were presented 
With plaques, medals, or anything of the aort, for their social 
p8ervice work during World war l, Or not, but they should have 
pfecelived several for their Generous contribution to that 
Particular branch, 


f 


Their house and ground 


8 Were open to all organizetions for 
War projects = Pazaars, Fairs, Dances, ete. There were no 

Sop off the Grass", "Do not Handle this", or "Keep Out" signs 
“About; everybody was welcome, everybody had a good time, and 
PB lot of money was made for a grand cause. 


nA few years ago a fine modern apartnent was erected on the 
grounds by Mr. Pred Uitoh. It was at first thought that the 
ola Gridley mansion would have to be removed to make way for 
ihe how structuro but, fortunately, that tas unnecessary, 
Ems Howard Humphreys ('"Olara" to her countless friends) has 
BB apartment in the old home. 

E Pre. Pearl Hitch, widow of Fred Hitch, is owner of the 
P'9Perty and also makes her home here. 
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My next stop 1s to be at the A.B. Funk home at 307 East 
Gove but alasi the automobile industries now claim number 
907 for their own. The only familiar» thing I see is the creat 
oak tree standing guard near the entrances. I miss the homey 
old red brick house with its mansard slate roof and dormer 
windows. It was built early in the seventies by Drs Stephen 
Wood Noble. | 


His health failed soon after the house was built and he lived 
but a short ime. His widow, left with a young daughter, Mary, 
in her teens, and a baby girl, Nellie, born after the fatherts 
death, found the house too large and too lonely so decided to 
sei it and buy a smaller places Mr. and Nrs As Be Funk had 
just returned from an extended honeymoon trip to Europe and 
lin Mrse Punk!s own words) her husband came home one day and 
said, "Jo, how would you like to buy the Doo Noble house?" 

So they bought it, moved in and had a happy home for themselves 
and their childrens Lyle and Hazel. Sorrow and trouble passed 
them by for many, many years. | 


Ihe property on the north side of the 300 block on East 
Grove, long ago gave way entirely to the automobile industry 
and its follower = a filling station. A fine brick house was 
once built on that site by Dre Barnes (an early physician) 
and was occupied by the doctor and his wife and Mr. and Mrs e 
Harmer He Green and their daughter, Maurine, Mre Green was 
the well known druggist and Mrs. Green was the Gaughter of 
Doctor and Mra. Barnes, | | 


The changes in the four hundred block have been so few and 
So gradual that they are scarcely noticeable, ‘The houses have 
been vell and affectionately cared for; the porches have not 


/— been removed nor have windows been changed in size or location, 





nor have the yards: been disturbed = they are still large, 
grassy and inviting, | 


Eddie Guest, the poet of the people, says, "It takes a heap 
of livin' to make a house a home} Perhaps that is the secret 
of the old 400 block because these houses were built for 
homes many, many years ago. 


Doctor De Oe Moore built the house on the south-east corner 
of Grove and Gridley streets, in the early seventies, for a 
family home. ‘There were three sons and one daughter; Willian, 
the eldest son, died in young manhood; Dwight lives in Cali» 
fornia where he has lived for many years} Lincoln died in 1948 
after a long illness and Edna, the youngest, lives in the 
house where she was born and makes a home, not only for 
herself, but for her friends and for the strangers within her 
Gatesa | 

I think this is the only piece of property in the block that 
- has never changed title since Dr. Moore bought the land from 
- William Evans, who had a land grant from the Government. 
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| pr. Moore was a fine physician and one of the kindest of 

an: bis soothing presence in the sick room helped not only 

+ atient, but anxious family as welle He answered calls, 

2» did all doctors of those days, at all hours of day or night, 
“e cold, stormy night he went miles into the country to care 
or a serious case and did not get home until morning: his 
4fe, weary and worn with anxiety over him, said "You know 

au will never get one cent for chis", "No", he replied, "I 

at something worth more than money? I got appreciations" 


| here weren't any telephones in those days. Telephones 
ere not installed in Bloomington until in the early eighties, 
na they were not in general use until a number of years later. 


T In case of illness some one in the family had to go for the 
setor; if one lived in the country that meant to hitch a team 
o a buggy OF wagon and drive miles over dark, muddy roads, 
here weren't any fine hard roads throughout the country, no 
invenenbs in town, nor were there any electric lights. 
lgomington was lighted with electric lights for the first 

iue, December 1, 1885. Doctors and other people who had to 
Stee at night would light a kerosene lantern and attach it, 

B sone way, to the vehicles That was some help but not very 
Hehe The automobile, with its wonderful headlights and its 
ower would have been considered a miracle but an automobile 
Ould never have gotten through the mud, Drivers in olden — 
imes used to have to pret out once in a while to scrape the 

iad off the horses hoofs and off the spokes of the wagon 

166185. 


—Now I have never experienced any of these pioneer hardships 
© I have heard a cood deal about them and I do remember when 
je mud on Grove Street was terriblei I have Heard people 

y, in bad weather, that Grove Street was "A sea of mud" and 
At lost more than one overshoe while crossing this beloved 


There wasn't any pleasure driving in Bloomington, except 

"pleasant weather, until the streets were paved, All the 

B Carriages (and there were many, with beautifully matched 

AmB) were built with double flanges to protect the ladies 
and elegant skirts. ' 


T am very much indebted to Mr. Stanley Wilhoit for the ine 
mation he gave me concerning the paving on Grove Street, ` 
| first brick pavement was laid in 1888 and extended from 
ko Robinson Street; this paving was resurfaced in 1902 
i» in 1917, a new pavement was laid.  — 


All of the marvelous inventions of the past sixty or seventy 
TS have become very ordinary = once luxuries, they are now 
essities, 


The house at 407 East Grove was occupied for many years by 
59 and Mrs. Lawrence Weldon, their son Lincoln and their 
Bhier Louise, so it is second nature for me to call it 
Weldon houses 
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Judge Weldon was a prominent jurist and, at one time, was . 
Judge of the Court of Claims at Washington, De Ce He was a 
great admirer of Mario Litta, the singers Mrs. Weldon once 
said that whenever they attended a Litta concert she had to 
hold on to his coat tails to keep him in his seat, he was so 
carried away by her beautiful voice» | 


When General Grant returned from his trip around the world = 
quite an event in those days(the late seventies), he stopped 
over in Bloomington for a day or so, He came in over the 
Illinois Central, was met by a great crowd of people and, 
escorted by the band, rode in state down Grove Street to the . 
Weldon Home where he was entertained during his stay in _ 
Bloomin:tone 


MP, and Mrs, Deane Funk and Mr. Jacob Funk were living in 
the Weldon house for a few years previous to World War T, 
The spring of 1914 Mrs, Punk was practicing for a series of — 
concerts with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and I shall 
never forget how beautifully she played the "Hungarian Rhapsody" - 
one of my very especial favorites, | | 


Mre and Mrs. Re Oe Ahlenius have made their home at 407 
for a good many years now and, while their own family has been 
diminished by marriage, they are fortunate to have grandeohilde 
ron, who spend some time with them every summers, The daughter, 
Miss Bhuth Ahlenius, at home, is Principal of Irving School. 


The. house at 409 East Grove was built by Mre Edward (Ned) 
a“idley in the early eighties, when the Queen Anne style of 
architecture was all the rage. The property was sold about 
twenty years later to Mr. and Mrs. John Foster; not long after 

Ghat there was a wedding in the house when their daughter 

Alice married Huber Light, a young lawyer, ‘They made their 
home at 409 and it was there that their two children, Alice and 
ivan were borne | 


. No doubt of activity in the house with two children around, 
&nd this activity was increased by occasional visits from 
Ert Illington, the actress (once known in Bloomington as 
Maud Light) sister of Huber Lights She was playing at one 
Gime in Chicago at Christmas time in "His House in Order" « 
One feature of the play was a gorgeous Christmas tree, It made 
her think longingly of home and of her brother's young children 
S0, after the show closed Christmas eve, she took the train 
for Bloomington. The beautiful tree came down also, (in the 
press car) and was set up in the living room of her brother's 
OMS s | 


The Lights! have enjoyed entertaining some of Miss Illington's 
theatrical friends; Madame Nordica and John Drew, among then, 


| Margaret Illington, at one time, was Mrs. Daniel Prohman, 
L She later married Major Bowes» Young Alice Light was a favorite 
and a welcome guest in their home in New Yorks 
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Changes came to the home in the deaths of Nr, and Hrs, Foster + 
and in the very sudden death of Mr. Huber Light, The son, Ivan, 
became a lawyer and went to St, Louis to live. The daughter 
married Xr, Lee MeTurnan and lived in New York until the oute 
break of World War II. | 


Mr. MoTurnan volunteered his services and his wife and their 
little son, Lee, came back to Bloomington to stay with her 
mother for the durations Lee MoTurnan served well and came home 
"captain" MoTurnanse They did not return to New York = Bloomington 
was far ahead of New York as a place to livel i 


The house at 421 used to be known as the Roush home (whole« 
gale grocer)e Someone, older than I, told me that Mrs Roush 
had the most beautiful red roses around the circular walks 
which, with thé red, brick house, ‘and black iron fence, long 
gince removed, must have made a striking picture» | Dum 


Mr. Roush had a fine barn on the back of the lot at Olive 
and McLean. He was fond of horses and was unfortunate in 
T losing his life in a run away accidents There were three 

enilàrenj Frank, who married Mary Longstreth, daughter of the 
beloved Captain Longstreth; Ed, who married Minnie Steele and 
went to California to live, arid Clara, who died in young woman- 
hood. The Prank Roush's must have lived in the old home at 
someétine: one of the bay windows upstairs has the name, | 
Mariam, cut with a diamond, Marian was their daughter's name, 


I was away from Bloomington for twenty years, When I 

| eame back and moved into this neighborhood, Mr, and Mrs. Engle 
Land their four daughters were living in the old Roush home, 
fever à dull moment; the porch was gay with music and laughter. 
‘One evening I heard them singing, "My Bonnie lies over the 
Ocean", and I marvelled that the serenade song of my girlhood 

Was still a favorite, but when, a few years later, I heard my 
L young son singing, "My Bonnie", I knew there were some songs 
hat would never grow olde 


i The Engel girls I always thought of them as "Little Women", 
Lbeoause there were four of them and one of them was called 

. "Betn" e marriod early, Grace married Will Rayburn and they 
"have a daughter Jane (now Mrs, Harry Beale)» Beth hada — 

Bay wedding in the fall of 1914 when she married ben Danforths 
L4 Can almost hear the young crowd singing, "For He's a Jolly 
Good Fellow", as the bridal pair rolled aways 


| The Danforth's had two daughters; Elizabeth, a lovely 

“young girl, who passed away in her early teens after a short 

Tand seemingly slight illness. Mary Lenore, the younger 
Gaughter, is now Mrs. Jack King and lives in Madison, Wisconsin. 

She Game to see me the last time she was home and brought her 
two children, two year old Scott and six months old Karens 

Time certainly flies. | 


Esther Engle, the third daughter, is a business woman. Ruth, 
the youngest daughter, taught school in Cleveland, Ohio until - 
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she met Mre Louis Fernbaoh and became Mrs. Fernbaoh,. They 
have a young daughter, Nanoye 


Miss Anna Croskey who has lived in one of the apartments 
since 1917, has sesn much of the world go by in that time, 
Her sister, Miss Mary Croskey, shared the pleasant apartment 
until her death in 1948, Miss Anna was Principal of Lineoln 
gehool for a long number of years until her retirement, a 
few years agos 


I think we shall have to persuade her sometime, to tell 
us of her experiences on the corner of Grove and Gridley 
Streets: how she saw the fine old trees, on all sides, cut 
down; saw the fine homes, to the south and west of her, levels 
led to the ground and replaced by business buildings; how 
she saw the trolley cars cive way to the busses and the car 
rails removed after a time and how, last of all, she did 
not see the busses going by anymore « they passed by Gridley 
Street and turned on McLean, . | 


Miss Mabel Holmes lives at 404 East Grove in a very nice 
house left to her by her aunt, Mrs. Sophia Hoysradt, who had — 
inherited the property from her mother Hrs, Sarah Colvine 
Miss Holmes, who was librarian in Benton Harbor, Michigan for 
quite a long time, is an active member of Letitia Green 
Stevenson Chapter of the De Aw He 


Miss Holmes told me two amusing stories concerning her 
father, Charles Holmes, who came to Bloomington with his 
parents, the WeHe Holmes, in 1848, 


On May Srd, 1855, a great and most important event took 
| place + the first train ever to come into Bloomington (our 
| | : City) came in from La Salle over 
Central > oad? Imagino the excitement 
see the train come ime Charles 
| Holmes, seven years old was among them, He and other boys 
T found choice front seats atop a rail fence and waited patiente 
lye Suddenly there was a whístleli loud, shrill, unearthly, 
| unlike anything they had ever heard « and the little boys, 
| Scared to death, fell backward off the fence. 1 


The other story, considerably later, I isagine, is about 


L Charlea Holmes going to a circus on the Dinmmett Show ground 


L Which was between Monroe(North Street, it used to be called 
Fand Mulberry, and between Clinton Street and the Tllinois 

| Central tracks. Charles! mother cave him fifty cents and 

| told him to bring home the change but he was so excited 

| that he gave the man his fifty cents and hurried in with 

L the crowd, forgetting all about "change" until he reached home, 


| Mr. Holmes was a fine "gentleman of the old sohool", He 
"Was a member of the GeAeRe and marched with them almost to 
- his last days. Speaking to his daughter, shortly before 
“Bis death, he said, "Well, here I am back on Grove Street, 
Just where I started", 
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The house at 410 East Grove Street might well have been 
the inspiration for Longfellowts "old Clock on the Stairs", 


"Somewhat back from the village street, 
Stands the old fashioned country seat, 
Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar trees their shadows throw, 
And from its station in the hall 

An ancient time piece says to all, 
Forever a never * never « Forever", 


This was the family home for many years of Mrs and Mra. 
We Te Wood. Mr, Wood was one of the early dry goods merchants 
in Bloomington and his store was located on the east side 
of the square, just about where the Biasi drug store is nows 


There were six children in the family: three sons, James, 
John and "Dick" (who made quite a name for himself as writer 
and cartoonist in the Sts Louis Post Dispatch). The daughters 
| — Ponit Jennie and Lucy (who passed away in early child- 
- hood). | 


Mrs. Wood, literally, "Kept the Home Fires Burning" long 

T after her own family had left the old homes There was always 
DA light in the "parlor" in the evenings, and the curtains to 
L the long French windows would’ be'drawn aside in cold weather, 
To that passersby could see the bright fire in the grates 


; I attended the funeral of this dear lady about twentyefive 
T years ago at the old home, "And in the hush that followed the 
T prayer" I heard the deep, mellow tones of an old clock it 
was startling and almost unbelievable; the clock was not a 
Ttall grandfather's clock but it was a very old clock, 


3 Mr, and Mrs. Thomas We Williams (the latter, a sister to 
Mrs, Wood) made their home at 410 East Grove Stréet for a 
pnumber of years, prior to the death of Mrs, Wood, and were 
)Sheerful and kind companions during her last days. After her 
püeath they bought the property and have made it their home 
"Since that time, í ' 


T It pleases me to think back to the time that we moved 
Pinto this house, 418 East Grove, in September, 1915. There 
Was a clematis vine in full bloom in the MoCurdy yard, in the 
Bide just next to us; it was so close and so beautiful that | 
We looked upon it as a welcome and as a good omen, Our family. 
— tr of my mother, my sister Agnes, my young son Ed, and 
Ki © f. 


T Ere MoCurdy was very csenial; he made our acquaintance 
[Boon after we moved here by coming to our door with a basket 
Bf pears from their tree. I have often wished for Hr, 
MeCurdy s help since I have been writing this article + he 
liked to reminisce, and I am sure he could have told me (and 
Sladiy) of every interesting thing that had ever happened ‘on 
Grove Streat. | | 
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Mrs. McCurdy came soon to call upon my mother, bringing 
with her our nice neighbor, Mrs. We We Hall of 420 Bast 
Grove, and the three ladies enjoyed one another's company 
"ever after", 


Mr. and Mrs, Hall were the parents of Judge Homer Hall who 
had married Susie Foreman and lived on East Jefferson Street. 


I think quite & number of different families have lived 
in this house in past years because, often, people come in 
and say, "Oh, I have had the best times in this house", Mra. 
Madeline McCullough and Miss Mabel Holmes remember coming 
here to play with Mabel Spence, Walter Brand (who passed on 
a number of years ago) told me he used to have grand tines 
with the Mowrer boys = they would go up in the attic and 
jump out the attic door = quite a jump it was, too, 


Paul Scott Mowrer, who was born in this house in 1887, 
describes the house and neighborhood in his book, "House 
of Europe", Edgar Ansel Mowrer, the younger brother, was also 
born heres 


The following lovely poem, "Years Afterward", which I 
quote, Was written by Paul Mowrer, about this house at 418 
Bast Grove Street: WE MEUM 


YEARS AFTERWARD 


Years afterward, I quit the early train 

In Illinois, and wraithlike through the dawn 
Went back to see the house where I was borne 
The woodshed, once my haughty tower in Spain, 
My Aladdin's cave, my farewest mountain chain; 
The old haw tree, my Sherwood; the deep lawn, 
My Arcady, my Seven Seas, were gone: — 

With new garage, the house looked small and plain, 
How should he know, that vandal undiscerning 
Who laid the gravel drive and felled the- tree, 
The desecration done to deeds of burning 
Boyish adventure brave, by land and sea? , 

New times, new ways, now faces, As for me, 

Let pass what may, I'll risk no more returning» 


I am not so familiar with the five hundred block as I am 
L With the block in which I have lived for twentyeseven years, 
Dut there are several of the houses that I have known all 
my life, Miss Opal Brewster's house at 506 is one of them, 
L1 knew it as the Kates house, but It had once belonged to Mr, 
John McMillan, a wholesale grocer, I believe, and father of 
Plora and Lizzie MoMillan, two Bloomington belles of the 

arly eighties. I do not mow if the MeMillan's lived in 

he house but they owned it and later sold it to & Mrs Coe, 

A fine gentleman, who piano lessons to a large number of pupils, 


$$ 





notwithstanding his blindness, After his death his widow sold 
the property to Mrs. Me E. Kates and liaved with the Kates 
family the remainder of her lifes Mi, Kates (connected 

with the American Express office) passed away nany years ago 
leaving bis wife and four rather young children; Josephine, 
george, Mary and Charlotte, Mrse Kates-was Bloomington's first 
gateress and quite set the pace for fashionable parties. 


Opal Brewster, a bright young business woman, who had lived 
with the Kates family for a number of years before Mrs, Kates? 
death, bought the house from the heirs and has it for her homes 


I remenber the Williver house next doors It was moved off 
the lot before Mre and Mrs, Kleinau built their new house on 
the 8156, $6 | 


[ The next house is the one occupied for many, many years by 
Judge Gad Mrs. Reuben benjamin, Abraham Lincoln was their 
| friend and he was often, and always, a welcome guest in their 


> My next stop is at the Merritt Apartments. My good friends 

» Louise and Joe Greiser own them and live theres Louise ts the 
)daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Merritt (deceased), Mras 

| Merritt was, at one time, Miss Anna English, Principal of the | 
) Pourth ward schoolse About twenty-five years ago the "remainders" 
Tof the pupils who had attended the old Fourth ward, under her 

) regime, surprised her on her birthday with a school reunion 

Tat the VYeWeCeAs 


> it Was a grand success and reflected credit upon the ones who 
Hac planned and supervised all arrangements, I hope I haven't 
forgotten any of their names; Mrs, Cora Green Collins, Judge 
)Louis FitzHenry, Judge Homer Hall, Mr. Harry Ge Read, Mr, Dan 
ën? and Mrs John Stacks It was a fine tribute to a teacher, 
(Who, as one of the men said, was "strict but was always fair". 


T For many years there was a hovse on the south side of the 
Mive hundred block that fascinated me, It was white, large and 
menbling, stood in the center of beautiful grounds and was known 
AB the Conover Female Seminarys I think the aura Surrounding it 
Mas probably due to the stories my mother told me in childhood, 
ne of them stands out as vividly in my mind today as though 

i were actually looking at ite The time is Civil war days; the 
Zone soldiers are passing by and the pretty girls are trooping 
Pub to see them, (no holding them in class rooms when they 

Pard the fife and drum), and, at the first glimpse of the 
Biris, the lads call out, "Come kiss me for my mother". 


<. Many soldiers passed along Grove Street to and from the 
ilinois Central Re Re Many were too young to know why they 
Dre poing; none of them knew where they were going but all 
ERR their country had called thems 
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After & time, Conover!s Female Seminary (under the wise and 
kindly guidance of Robert and Harriet Hilts Conover) which had, 
for so long & time, been en important cultural factor in | 
Bloomington, closed its doors, 


In tbe late eighties the large house was occupied by Mr, and 
Mrs» Je De Rhoads, who moved here from Lafayette, Indiana with 
| their son, Haidee, and daughter, Mary, the only one of the family 
T now living, 


I think this is a good place to speak of the Lamp Posts that 
were once 80 much a part of Bloomington, I don't imagine the 
light was very strong but, as we had never Lad anything brighter, 
we thought it was all right and very oityfied, I supposes. The 
Lamp Lighter started out early in the evening and, commencing 
ae Uno outer most post, turned on the gas and lighted it with 

& matoh, stuck in a long stick he carried for the purposes 


: About eleven o'clock he started out again to turn it Off, 
T beginning again at the outer most post, leaving the darkness 
behind him, I hope ihe last post was near the home of every 
Lamp Lighter. I hope that some of the old lamp posts are in 
museums, along with cigar store Indians and barber poles}; 
they all had their place in bygone days. 


Mr, Clint E, Miller has contributed the following incidents 


In the early 1890's there were very few houses on East Grove 
Street from the Illinois Central railroad to the end of the 


T Btrect, the end was at the Pair Grounds, a short distance east 
Tof what is now Vale Street, most of this was pasture, especially 
Ton the south side of the street. 


A retired farmer living at what is now the Northwest corner 
Tor Grove and Kreltzer Avenue, had several acres of pasture and 
kent á cow and some hogss He hired a small boy who was living 
Lon South Evans Street to come to his place every evening and 

et one gallon of milk and deliver it to customers in the 400 
Ebliook of Grove Street and the 400 block of Front Street. On 
DSsturdays he had the boy deliver "smearcase" now called cottage 
cheese, to customers he had near town. For all of this the boy 
preceived 15g a week, which was at that time, a good price to a 
12 year old boy, for that amount of works Most of this boy's 
f¥iends were envious of him for having such a good paying job 
bn would take it away from him if they coulds Every time the 
Rx could cet out in time he would milk the sow, hoping it would 
pSGlp him hold his jobs 


o There was a man who had a herd of dairy cows in a pasture on 
‘the south side of Grove Street just east of the railroad and one 
SYening when this boy was going out to milk the cow he saw a 
LÉPoup of men in the pasture with the oows. Like a boy he went 
over to investigates He found that one of the cows had fallen 
Anto the old well, hind feet first, and the men were setting 


GO 














Cep à Windless to pull the cow out. They offered the boy 5g 

Fee let them lower hin into the well to put à rope from the 

‘qindless over the cows horns, The cow was making 

Ce lot of noise, bawling, and the boy didn't want to go down the 

welle ‘The men raised the price to 10¢ and one of them started 

to put the rope around the boy, uncer his arms, the next the 

poy. knew he was being lowered into the well, The cow was bawling, 
d the boy crying and begging to be pulled up, The men just 

“wept lowering hime He finally got the rope over the cows horns 

and was pulled up and paid his lög but it didn't take the 

boy long to get away from there. The men finally got the cow 

oub of the well, with the help of & windless and & very scared 

1ittle boy, and the cow was not much the worse for wear, 


| In the very early days, but after Grove street was laid 

Pout, the people living southeast of town had to come through 
pastures and had several gates to open. The one at Grove Street 
twas Called che Allen gates IU was about the middle of the 

400 block on the south side of the streets 


The foregoing pages (with the exception of the experiences 
Sor Mr. Clint Ee Miller, which he so kindly contributed) are 
Esone oi my memories of the old Grove Street, I shall not 
bpkbtemnt, to cdeseribe the modern and beautiful Grove Street of 
todays 








NORTH MAIN, A STREET OF HOMES 


ISABEL VANDERVORT HALLAM 
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EAST WASHINGTON STREET 


by 


Grace Cheney Wight 
(Mrs. John Fe Wight) 


One of the earliest recollections of my childhood, is of 
sitting on the floor of my mother's bed-room Struggling to 
put on my overshoeés., This task, always a major operation 
for a young child, was rendered the more difficult because I 
was cloaked and bonneted, ready to go out, and also much exe 
cited. I had been invited to go sleighing with my aunt, 
had forgotten my overshoes and been sent back to get them, — 


East Washington Street, where my parents lived in the 
400 block, was a gay boulevard in the winter when the snow 
lay on the ground for a week or more at a Gimes In the 

Sarly afternoon, it seemed that every one who owned a sleigh 
and kept a horse turned out to enjoy the sport. Up and down 
they went from Main Street to the Illinois Central tracks = 
up and down and back and forth, until the short winter after- 
noon waned and darkness fell, Those who drove fast horses 
Competed with each other in races and the jingle of the 
Sleigh bells added to the galety of the scene. 


Oné season when the suow lay on the ground for an une 
usually long time, my father, who did not keep a horse in 
town in the winter, and did not own a sieigh, had a farm 
Sled built and brought into town to take us Sleighings It 
was made of pine and unpainted and presented a very crude 
appearance compared to the sleek and natty "cutters" most 
people drove, He took my sister and me riding one after= 
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noon and in turning around at the end of the course near 
the Central, spilled us into a snow drift at the Bide of 
the road, As I remember, that was our first and only ride, 
I think the clumsy sled was sent back to the country from 
where it came. 





Always prominent in the sleighing erowd and especially 
Well turned out both as to horses and Sleighs, were four 
Bloomington bachelorss ‘They were Mrs Charles Blodgett, Mr, 
William Ne Kreitzer, Mr, E. Ae Aldrich and Mr. Will Keith, 


Mr. Blodgett owned the greater part of the north side 
of the 800 block on East Washington Street, extending from 
Clinton Street to the Illinois Central tracks. There he had 
built a number of story andeaehalf houses which still stand 
and laid in front of them a fine walk of stone Slabs. Wood« 
en walks were general in my early childhood, and many a 
penny, clutched in a chubby fist was lost down the Gracks. 
In the days when the best walks were made of brick and 
wooden walks still lingered, Mr. Blodgett had good reason 

pL to be proud of his improvement, He was a dignifiled=-look- 
_ ing man, who wore a long beard =» sandy and somewhat streaked 
with gray. He could frequently be seen wending his steps 
toward his property and, no doubt, he took pleasure and 
| pride in walking on the best walk in town. 


Hr. Kreitzer was a member of the firm of Dewenter and 
Kreitzer and Kreltzer Avenue bears his name, He was a fine 
gentleman and for many years made his home with lr. and Mrs, 
Hall on East Grove Street, the parents of Judge Homer Hall, 


Mr. Aldrich can still be remembered by older Dlooninge 
tonians. He was a well-toedo-land owner and an uncle of Mrs, 
Dre Jarrett. 


Mr. Keith was a pharmacist in the drugstore of Mr. Ira 
‘Lackey, on the south side of the square. He kept his horse 
- in Dr. Crist's barn on Prairie Street opposite the double 
T barn of Dr. Rogers and Dr, Elder, which they had built 

together and which still stands, 


K In the summer these bachelors drove their horses to 

- fine "side-bar" buggies, Although they were undoubtedly 

| "confirmed", they occasionally used to take the ladies out 
Tbo drive in the evening, with the exception of Mr. Keith, 
He was a "lone wolf" and seemed to find solitary solace in 
“Ris fine horse and driving equipment. 


In the winter when a thaw set in and in the spring 
|. "nd summer, East Washington Street presented a very different 
Aspect from the gay winter scene pictured. In my early 
Childhood there was no pavement on the street and in periods 
Of rainy weather our native Illinois mud was very much in 
9videnoe, Kast Washington Street was always a thoroughfare 
for it was a direct route from the Illinois Central Railroad 
‘St the east to the Chicago and Alton at the west, The word 
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"depot" was then in use and it was pronounced "dé!epo", The 
baggage and express wagons and public "hacks", carrying pase 
sengers for the trains, passed back and forth. When the 
street was muddy these vehicles were sometimes mired in the 
deep ruts. There was a particularly bad place at the cross- 
ing of Washington and Gridley where the drivers would oc» 
casionally get inte difficulties. This furnished entertain- 
ment for children posted at the windows, The favorite driver 
of the public hacks was a negro named Ab Hawkins. He was 
known and beloved by all the communitys When not on duty 
meeting trains, these hacks were used to convey people socially 
inolined to afternoon &nd evening parties, 


in summer East Washington Street had still another 
facet, Since there were no hard roads in those days, an 
unexpected shower could quickly convert a country road into 
a muddy thoroughfare. Consequently the majority of people 
atayed close to town in the evening and drove up one street 
and down another. Theycwere observed by all the stayeate ` 
homes, sitting on their front porches, and the elegance of 
the equipages and the elaborate dresses of the ladies were 


duly noted, 


: During the dry spell in the summer there was one draw 
back to the pleasure of driving, Since there were no pavee 
ments, the streets became very dusty. Not until the city 
wells were sunk, providing city water, was it possible to 
have the streets sprinkled. Even then only the streets whose 
residents paid for the service were so favored, ‘The city 
sprinklers were tall tanks mounted on wagon beds with a 
sprinkler at the rear, They would drive up one side of a 
street and down the other, laying the dust.. With children, 
they vied in popularity with the old-fashioned ice#wagon, 
that in hot weather stopped at nearly every doore With the 
advent of city water and the installation of private hydrants, 
citizens were able to sprinkle the street in front of their 
residences. To play with the hose was one of the spectal 
delights of children of the early eighties and a drenched 
and bedrabbled lot they would become after running through 
the spray and turning the hose on one another on a hot summer 
days j | 


As I grew older, I became aware of the neighborhood 
in which we lived, My father's house was a smali brick 
Gottage on the north side of the 400 block on Bast Washington 
Street and on the east side of our two lots, which extended 
on the west to Gridley Street. East of us was a small cottage 
Which was rented, I have heard my mother say that Dre 
Dinsmore, pastor of the Second Presbyterian chureh for over 
twenty years, lived there for a short time when he first 
cane to Bloomington. All the rest of the block to the east 
Was the property of Wre and Mrs, J.N4. Ward, early resi» 
dents of Bloomington. Mre Ward was born in Connecticut 
but moved with his family to Oneida County, New York and came 
to Bloomington in 1638. Mrs Ward was born in Madison 
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County, New York, care to Bloomington with her father, 

Mr. Tompkins, a prominent farmer west of town, in 1842, 

and two years later married Mre Wards Mre Ward was a 
heavy-set man with dark eyes and hair. He was industrious, 
faithful and honorable in all his dealings with his fellowe 
mone He was a cabinet maker and had a furniture store over 
Read's Hardware store on Main Street, with a side entrance 
on Washington Street. He was especially kind to children, 
For some unknown reason, the children of that day were often 
afflicted with warts on their hands. Mr. Ward professed to 
have the ability to charm them aways As he would pass the 
house on his way down town, we would beg him to try his 
Skill. With a few gentle passes over our hands he would in+ 
Woke the charm and shortly they would disappears | 


Mr, and Mrs» Ward were the parents of three sons and 
three daughters but by the time I had grown to childhood the 
sons had already left home and were engaged in the bookbinde 
ing business in Jacksonville, The daughters, Miss Mary, Miss 
Franc and Miss Nettie, all taught in our public schools. Mies 
Mary was principal for many years of the Sheridan school}; 
Miss Franc taught until her retirement at the Fourth Ward 
Miss Nettie married Mr. Luke Miller and after his death, 
studied art and taught that subjeot in the public schools of 
Chicago for a number of years, | 


EA Mrs. Ward was a woman of great capabilities. She was a 
fine nurse whose servioes were often volunteered to friends 


and neighbors in case of illness, in a day when professional 
help of that kind was almost noneexistent, Since she had 
had so much experience in rearing a large family, my mother _ 
often consulted her in regard to her childrents symptoms when 
they were 111, When we had colds and sore throats, Mrs. 

Ward would be sent fore She would soon arrive and with a 
truly professional manner, would place a spoon over our 
tongues and inspect our throata to see if any dreaded white 
patches, indicative of diphtheria, were present. ‘The breat- 
ment prescribed was usually a piece of fat bacon tied about 
the throat with a flannel cloths I can still remember the 
greasy unpleasantness of the medications No doubt it was 

due to MPs, Ward's advice that in times of infections we were 
sent to sohool with little bags of asafetida = than which, 
there was never anything more illesmelling = tied around our 
nécks under our dresses. Along with these inflictions, this 
was also the era of red flannel. 


| The Ward home was an oldefashioned square frame house 
with a porch across the front and west side, leading to the 
side door, The large grounds were inclosed after the custom 
of the day by a picket fence, Inside, all along the front 
fence was a wide bed of lilies-of+theevalleye So long as 
Mrs. Ward lived she never failed to send me a bunch of these 
lilies on my birthday which came in May, and I have always 
gratefully associated this flower with this good friend of 
my childhood and youths ay 
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| On the east of the Ward lot there was an oldefashioned 
garden laid out in beds and walks, Every spring there ree 
appeared such old-fashioned favorites as iris, columbine, 
bleeding heart, moss roses and the spice pinks In frontof 
the house on the street lawn there were hard maple trees. 
In the fall the leaves rustied down and lay in drifts on the 
Walk against the fences Childish feet loved to shuffle 
through them on the way to and from schools 


irs, Ward was a member of the Second Presbyterian church 
and she and her daughters were active in church work. Miss 
Mary played the piano at Sunday School and prayer meeting 
for many yearse ~ They also took a prominent part in promote 
ing entertainments fór the benefit of the Public Library 
which was first organized and maintained by a Library Asso- 
ciations The library was located in my childhood on the second 
floor of the Be Fe Hoopes Wholesale House at the corner of 
Center and North Streets as it was then called, Mrs, 
Galliner, a sister of Mr. Hoopes was the librarians, The 
Library rooms were sacred precincts, and strict discipline 
was maintained. We stepped softly over creaking floors and 
spoke in whispers. 


One of the most notable entertainments ever given for 
the benefit of the library was a rendition of the famous 
Breach of Promise Suit of Bardell against Pickwick, which 
took place on Friday evening, April 25, 1875. The program, 
whieh I hold in my hand, contained the names of the most 
prominent lawyers of Bloomington: some of these names have 
become historic, Among them are those of our vice-president, 
A» E. Stevenson and two governors of the State, Je Ms 
Hamilton and Joseph We Fifer. The list of the jurymen is 
made up of notables; Lawrence Weldon foreman; JeHe Rowell, 
de We Pifer, Ie Ne Phillips, Ise Ze Bloomfield, John MoNulta, 
De We Aldrich, Hudson Burr and Ze, Hamilton. As E. Stevenson 
Was MP. Justice Starleighs He Me Prince and Charles Le Capen 
were attorneys for the defences Re E. Williams was one of | 
the attorneys for the plaintiff, Mrs. Stephen Smith was 
Mrs. Bardell and Re He Holder, Mr, Pickwicks Sam Weller 
was Charles Shackleford. A short play followed the trial 
called "Poor Pillicody", Mra C. A. Hazenwinkle, later the 
celebrated actor, Charles Hazwin, was Mr. Pillicody; Mrs, 
Price Fell was MrS. Pillicody; Mrs, We X. Dodson was Mrs, 
O'Scuttle and Miss Manie Dodson was Sarah Blunt, ‘The Dodson 
family were gifted with histrionic ability. In later years 
Nre Melvin Dodson was one of the leading members of the 
Bloomington Dramatic Club. 


| Mrs. Allen Withers, who gave the lots to the city for 
the Public Library, was an intimate friend of Mrs, Ward's 
and her old«fashioned barouche, with a seat in front for the 
driver was often seen before Mrs. Ward's door. It was 
driven by her old humpebacked negro servant who had been 

& slave. He was always known as Henry Withers and when he 
died he was buried in the family lot in the Bloomington 
cCometery.s 
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Occasionally, when Mrs, Withers would go away from home 
she would leave her pet parrot in Mrs. Ward's charges Polly 
and I became great friends and one day she followed me, half 
walking and half flying, all the way down the block to my 
homes My mother did not share my fondness for Mrs. Wither's 
pet and once when Mrs, Ward was ill and she was “tidyingeup" 
the living-room, Polly got in her way on the floor and she 
swept her out of the door onto the porch, Polly, unused to 
such treatment, was very much ruffled both as to feathers 
and tempers : | 


Mrs. Withers was the center of a little coterie of 
southern ladies who were relatives and friends. ‘They had 
all belonged to the old Dominion, Her sister-inelaw, Mrs. 
Martha Rice lived with her, Her husband's sister, Mra. 
Dre Conklin lived in Bloomington and spent her summers in 
the village of Mackinaw City, Michigan, where she had a 
cottage. At her death she left this cottage to her niece, 
Miss Nellie Withers who was a deaconess in the Episcopal — 
church and is spending her last years in a home for deaconesses 
in the east, | | 


When my grandmother, who was born in Kentucky, came 
to visit, my mother would sometimes invite these ladies, 
who were also Kentuckians, for lunch, I remember being 
present on such an occasion in my pre«sohool years. Nrs» 
Rice was my favorite among the ladies, perhaps because she 
was hunorous,. It was the era of lavender and old lace. I 
was fascinated by the piece of old lace she wore on her 
head, festooned with lavender ribbons In the front she had 
Cleverly sewed a diamond ring in such a way that the ring 
Was concealed and only the diamond setting was visible. — 
I remember something I once heard her say, It was the cus» 
tom in the south to call all young ladies "Miss", They were 
"Miss Mattie", "Miss Molly" or "Miss Betty" as the case 
might be, The custom was continucd even after marriage 
by friends. Mrs. Rice said that after she was married, if 
any one who had known her before called her "Mrs. Rice", she 
felt that she was not a favorite with thia person. 


Across the street from the-Ward home, on the southwest 
corner of Washington and MeLean Streets, stood the handsome, 
stone residence of Dr. Cyrenius Wakefield, the proprietor 
of the Wakefield Medicine Factory, whose famous "Blackberry 
Balsam" is still manufactured and sold. To the west of the 
house there was a wellekept lawn and a large fountain, which 
was a feature in the sixties and seventies of handsome grounds. 


Next to Dr, Wakefield was the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh ` 
Fleming. Mrs. Fleming was a niece of Dra Wakefield's, This 
house was in later years purchased by ‘re Frank Dewenter who 
made it a family resaicence for a number of years, 


The square brick house west of the Fleming home had 
been built by Elisha Wakefield, Mrse Fleming's father. It was 
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occupied for a time by his daughter, Jessie, who married 

Mr. Prank Bateman, but after her removal from Bloomington it 
was rented property until it was torn down to make room for 
the three houses built by Mr. John and We Wẹ Stevenson in 
the early 90'as 


: At the time of my earliest recollection this house was 
occupied by Col, Richard Morgan and his familys Mra. Morgan 
after a long lliness died there and Col. Morgan later removed 
to Dwight, a village which he founded and named, where he 
lived until his death, Cols Morgan was a distinguished man; 
a soldier in the Civil War, a friend of Lincoln and a civil 
engineer whose plan for an elevated railroad in New York City 
came very near acceptance. When the Prince of Wales came to 
this country on a visit in 1860, Col. Morgan was his host 
on a hunting trip in the vicinty of Dwight. His son, Mre 
Edward Morgan married Miss Lucy Orme, the daughter of Gen, Orme 
and he was the grandfather of Mrs. E. Mark Evans. 


| During their residence in Bloomington, the Morgan home 
was the soene of many elegant entertainments. It was there 
at an evening party that my mother first met Mrs, Matthew. 

Ze Scott after they had come here to live from Springfield, 
She described her as being very beautiful, dressed in voilet 
Silk which set off her golden hair, For a time, Miss Ella 
Hutzor, & niece of Mra. Morgan's made her home with her, 

She was gay and fashionable and attracted that element in 
Bloomington society, which although 1t was a small town, 
Was not inconsiderable. Their balls and parties were la» 
borate and caterers were sometimes imported from Chicago. The 
marriage of Miss Ella Rutzer to the son of Governor Beveridge 
was a notable affair and took place at the Morgan home, 


‘hen I was about eight years old, I learned with exe 
cited anticipation that a new little girl had moved into 
the brick house across the street. We both attended the 
Jefferson school, then located on the corner of Jefferson 
and Clayton streets, but were not in the same room, ‘The 
first day the new, little girl entered school, she came 
home on Washington Street and I on Jefferson to MéLean, and 
we met on the corner of MoLean and Washingtons Wa looked 
Gach other over; what I saw was a little girl with long | 
auburn curls, hazel eyes and a slight soar on her upper lips 
Each evidently approved of the other for we cemented, what 
was to prove to be a lifelong friendship, by jumping under 
one rope toegether, there on the corners, _ 


This was my first meeting with Rachel Orothers, We 
soon became constant companionss When Dre and Mrs» Crothers 
moved to East Washington Street with their family, Mrs. 
Orothers had just begun the study of medicine with her 
husband. She was a very busy woman and frequently went 
with the doctor to visit his patients. Rachel was allowed 
more freedom of action than was permitted to my sister and 
me, whose mother had no other vocation than that of housewife 
and mother. It was this freedom that Rachel enjoyed that 
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permitted her to develop her originality, unrestrained, 
and it was one source of her fascination for me, Well regue 
iated as I had always been, 


The Orothers household was presided over by a goode 
natured Irish woman with a rich brogue, Ellen; « good natured 
that 18, unless her patience was too sorely tried; as, for 
example, when one day Rachel took H crust of bread and danced 
down the bench in the cellar, along whith the arooks of milk 
were ranged, skimming the cream with her orust as she went, 
Then Ellen scolded and Rachel danced before hor singing | 
"Little Nancy Ettiooat, in-a white petticoat with a red nose 
and I stood by in silent awe and admiration, never in my 
whole life having dared to defy "the powers that be," 


Dr. Crothers had formerly lived near the edge of town 
where he had large grounds and kept a cows When he moved to 
east Washington Street he brought his oow with him and built 
a shed at the rear of his lot for her accommodations 


One of the exciting games that Rachel and I played was 
that of climbing on top of the shed and from that safe Vantage 
point, baiting the cow until we had her worked up to the ` 
point of near frenzy, ‘Then we were afraid to cet down since 
we had to pass the cow to reach the house. Ellen had to be 
summoned to the rescues» She carried us, one by one, to safety, 
sputtering with wrath, History does not record whether the 
Crothers cow gave buttermilk after such ordeals. 


| Another favorite game was to dress up in Rachel's older 
Sister's skirts, which came to the ground on us and play house 
in the barrels of ashes that were standing in a row against 
the back fenoo, It was before the days of regular collecte 
tion of ashes and people stored them as beat they could until 
Spring when men were hired to cart them away, We played that 
We were visiting from barrel, to barrel, trailing her sister's 
Skirts through the ashes, A coveted "house" was the feedebox 
for her fatherts horses on the other side of the fence, where, 
when the doctor came in from country visits, the horses could 
be fed without being unharnessed, | 


There was one respect at least, no doubt there were e 
others, in which I was not a satisfying playmate for Rachel, 
it was in the game of paper dolls, I did not care for paper 
dolls. I wag l&cking in the imaginative quality which could 
infuse life into them and make them talk as if they were 
living beings, Rachel possessed this quality to a marked 
degree, It was perhaps the one, that more than any other, 
contributed to her later success as a playwrights 


I did not care for "Cousin Mamie Cook", the paper doll 
Player par excellence. (ses sketch. of Rachel Crothers in | 
this series) I soon learned that when she was visiting Rachel 
I was non persone grata. It was a case of two is company, 
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three is a crowd, I retired to my castle across the atreet, 
there to console myself with other playmates until cousin 
Mamie Cook left and I was again sought out, 


Rachelts dramatic talent also began to develop at this 
early stage, She won my mother's warm praise by reciting 
for us one day, standing up in our little dining room, a 
piece she had learned to speak at school. It was "How 
Betty and I Killed the Dar", She was entirely selfetaught 
but she gave to it all the life and action that oldetime 
favorite required, | | 


The Crothers family lived at 405 East Washington Street 
for perhaps two years when Mrs, Crothers went to Philadelphia 
to study medicine, taking Rachel with hers Our conpanione 
ship was interrupted, but it was resumed again when the 
family returned to Bloomington laters ` 


The remaining house in the 400 block which has not been 
described was the Fitzwilliam residence on the southeast corner 
of Washington and Gridley Streets. Mre and Mras William 
Fitzwilliam came here from Bainbridge, Ohio some time in the 
l1870!'5, They had a large family, three sons and three daughters. 
They established the Fitzwilliam dry goods store at the pro- 
Sent site of Ce We Klemms and for many years it was the 
ieading dry goods store of Bloomington. Mr. Frank Fitzwilliam, 
the oldest son, was married when he came to Bloomingtons | 
His wife and Nrs, Js Ce Coblentz were sisters, Mr, Prank 
Pitgwilliam'’s daughters, Anna and May and his sons, Will 
and Frank, were prominent in social circles as young peoples 
the younger sons of Wr, William Pitewilliam Sry, Will and 
Cary Fitzwilliam, married but died early in life, ‘The 
daughters had romantic names = Romaine, Corinne and Hose, 

They were beautiful and gay and dressed elaborately. ‘The 
watchful eyes of little children across the street could ` 
5660 them going and doming e driving with their mother in . . 
the sumer or sleighing in the winter enveloped in handsome 
furse Both Romaine and Corinne died in early womanhood, 

Miss Rose Fitewilliam became the wife of Mr, George Funk the 
eldest of the "Punk Brothers", They lived at tho ritzwilliam 
home and after the death of Mr, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam it 
became known as the George Funk homes Soon there were 
Ghildren to wateh from the windows across the street = an 
older brother Isaac, a little girl, Madeleine, with curly 
hair, now Mrae William MeCullough, and a very handsome little 
boy, Julius, 


| At a very early age, I was familiar with the residents 
of the 300 block for at the southwest corner of Washington 
and Gridley streets, lived my grandmother, Mrs. William 
Paist, my uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mras Willlam Marmon anc my 
cousin, Will Marmon. .The home of my father's uncle, Mre 
John Dawson, was at the other end of the blocks The entire 
north side of the 300 block was owned by Dre Rogers, who at 
the time of my earliest recollection was a retired physicians 
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He had married a widow with one daughter, who with her 
husband, Mr, Joahn Humphreys, and her two sons, Edward and 
Howard, made her home with Dr. and Mrs, Rogers in their 
commodious red brick house, Dr. Rogers had snow white hair 
and a long white beard. He took great pleasure in gardening, 
He had a well kept lawn which extended from Gridley to 
Prairie Street, There was an occasional clump of peonies, 
after the fashion.of the day or a flower bed, These were 
later to be renoved in favor of unbroken grassy lawns, The 
vegetable garden was to the rear on Gridley street. | 


His stepedaughter, Mra. Laura Humphreys, had great 
musical ability, and was one of the earliest promoters of 


musical culture in Bloomington, She also was the prime 


mover in the organization of the History and Art Club in 
1979y whieh is still in existence. Her son, Mr, EA Humphreys, 
inherited her musleal talents. He was instrumental in ore 
ganizing the "Orchestral Musical Union" in April, 1887, 
which was first conducted by Prof. Albert Beuter, who later 
resigned and was succeeded by Mr, Humphreys. The first 
concert given by this Union was in March, 1887, and a second 
was given in May, 1888. The solists were Mr. Frederick 

Hess of Chicago, violincellos; Miss Manie Dodson, soprano; 

Mr. Reuben Clark, Ophioleide; Mr, Frank MeKee, cornet; Mrs 

Le He Hersey, violin and Mr, Walworth Marsh, violin. Mre 
Will Darnbrough, who later breke the bank at Monte Carlo, 

was one of the second violins as were also, Harry Livingston 
and Sammy Livingston. Miss Emma Smith and Miss Sadie 
thompson were among the first violins, Miss Florence Eddy 
played an oboe, Will Harwood a trumpet, and Miss May Johnson, 
later Mrs. Frank Capen, drwaa and oynbals,. Sines T was a 
pupil of Prof, Hersey at the tine, I had the honor of bee 
longing to the organization, without contributing to it 

any musician-ship whatever, Mre Humphreys later conducted 
two spring festivals, importing prominent singers from 
Chicago to give concerts with the orchestra, after the manner 
of our present Philharmonic Societys 


Dr. Grist lived on the northwest corner of Washington ` 
and Prairie streets. | 


WrS. Morrison, a ceaughter of Mr, Byers, built what was 
formerly known as the Morrison Flats, on the site of her 
father's old hone, 


A large brick house, originally built by Gens MoOullough, 
the father of Miss Nannie McCullough who married Gen, Orme » 
was later replaced by the Bloomington Club. Gen. Orme built 
a house of the same plan on the corner of Hast and Locust 
Streets which was for many years the home of Nre and Mrss 
Ed, Morgans Nrs, Morgan was the daughter of Gen, and Mra. 
Orme. The Bloomington Club bought the property from Wre 
John Pollock who had lived there for a number of years. 


From the brick house to East Street were several small 
frame houses, They were all the property of irs. Allen 
Withers. My father and mother lived in one of them for a 
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short time after their marriage in 1860, before they bought 
their home in the 400 block, 


Mr. Leland, an early editor of the Dally Leader, lived 
in one of these houses. He and his wife had &n adopted 
daughter, Nettie Leland, who later became the wife of Lincoln 
Funk, the son of Duncan Punk, About two years ago, her 
grand-daughter married a distant cousin, the grandeson of 
Mrs. Lafayette Funk of Shirley, This property of VWrs. Witherts 
was later given by her to the city as the site of a public 
library, 


On the northwest corner of Washington and Bast streets 
where the State Parm building now stands, was a livery stable 
operated by Carleton and Kerr, The property was owned by 
Abram Brokaw, k | 


Anà so past the stairway leading to Mr. Ward!s furnie€ 
sure store and to what was later known as "Bagle Block", on 
to Main Street where the merchant tailor establishment of wr, 
E. C. Hyde was located at the corner of Washington and Main 
Streets. Mr. and Mrs, Hyde were prominent members of the Graece 
Methodist church. Mrs. Hyde was a charter member of the 
History and Art Club. They were the parents of one son, 
Charles, who married Miss Lucy Myers, a resident of Washington 
Street, and later principal of the Jefferson schools 


The First National Bank building was located on the 
southeast corner of Washington and Nain, 


Old Washingtonian Hall stood on the southwest corner 
of Washington and East Streets. It had originally been a 
Methodist churches The lower part of the building was used 
for the offices of the Daily Leader, of which Mrs Leland was 
proprietor at one time and later Mr, George Be Wheeler, 
The late well-known citizen, Mr. Alonzo Dolan, first came to 
Bloomington with Mr, Wheeler from Maine and was associated 
with him in the publishing business, 


In the early eighties, Mr. Matthew T, Scott and other 
leading democrats established the first Democratie newspaper 
in Bloomington. It was called the Dally Bulletin and a 
building was erected on the southeast corner of Washington 
and East streets to house the new venture, Mr. John Oberly 
was imported from Cairo to be the editor, Nre and Vrs. | 
Oberly had a most interesting family of six daughters, When 
Grover Cleveland was elected president of the United States, 
Mr. Oberly received the appointment of Indian Commissioner, 
The family removed to Washington and three sisters are still 
residing in that city. 


The Harlan home was east of the Bulletin building and 
from that point on to Prairie Street was the property of 
Abram Brokaw. There stood his plain little red brick house 
and there he and his wife, who was an Ellsworth, lived 
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quietly and frugally while he built up a fortune manufacture 
ing plows.» 


When I became of school age and went back and forth to 
the Jefferson school, I became familiar with the names of the 
residents in the blocks east of us. | 


Mr. Oscar Wakefield, son of Dr, Cyrenius Wakefield, lived 
in the middle of the 500 block. on the east side of the street 
and the Wakefield Medicine Factory was located in a brick 
building at the corner of Washington and Evans Streets, The 
home of Dr, Orrin Waters was across the street on the southe 
west corner of Washington and Evanse Dre Waters was tho 
grandfather of Mrs, Walter Tenney. 


The home of Mrs James Clark was west of Dre Waterts, Dis 
family were prominent and two daughters, Mrs, Guy MeCurdy and 
Mrs. Harold Gardiner are still living in Bloomington, - 


Mr. Clint Richardson, a cigar manufacturer, lived ina. 
cottage on the southeast corner of Washington and WeLean 
Streets, He later built a large house on the same site which 
has recently been torn down to make way for the new Wesley 
Methodist church now.in the process of building. 3 


In the 600 block on the north side of the street the 
residents were; Mr. Hardesty, Mrs Clark, express agent and 
father of Mrs, Walter Brubaker and Mr. Bert Kitchell, a 
brother of Mrs. John Walton and Mrs. Charles Perrigo, who 
lived te old age and is remembered by many residents. The 
corner house at the northwest corner of Washington and Clayton 
Streets was the home of the Bunnell family. A slippery elm 
tree grew in their yard. The children attending the Jeffere 
son school cultivated the Bunnell children and counted theme 
selves especially favored to receive a piece of slippery elm 
from the hands of any one of them, | 

_. Mrs Philip Ryan who lived on the northeast corner of 
Washington and Clayton Streets was the proprietor of a hard» 
Ware store on north Main Street. He had a family of five 
daughters. One of them became the wife of Mr, Prank Dewenter, 
one married Mr. Martin Brennan and the youngest daughter, 

Mrs. James Ps Quinn, is still living in Bloomington, 


In a Small cottage which stood on the southeast corner 
of Washington and Clayton streets, Miss Mary Lamb, who had 
come from the east with her mother and brother, carried on ` 
& private school in her home for young children. Her face. 
Was sweet and serene but being a New England spinster, she 
had all the firmess necessary to conduct a successful 
Schools Among her pupils were Lewis Stevenson, Clark Toms, 
Lettie Scott, Panny Cheney, Ae Ee Waite, Charlie MeBean and 
Fred Robinsons Since I was two years younger than my sister 
Fanny, I was never enrolled as a pupil at Miss Lamb's school, 
but I remember visiting it on one occasions I ploughed through 
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what seemed to me & very deep snow, with & shiny oileskin 
bag hung by a strap over my shoulder containing my first 
reader in which I was learning to read at home, a slate and 
a slate pencil. No doubt my visit was timed fe recess when 
Miss Lamb always passed cookies to the pupils made by her 
saintly little whiteehaired mother. Miss Lamb later became 
the wife of Nre He M. Senseney, a prominent business man 

of B Bloomington, | 


Mr. James Hə MoGregor, a contractor and brick manue 
facturer, lived in,the middle of the 700 block on the south 
aside of the street, 


In the early eighties, Mr» Charles Robinson, a son of 
the pioneer merchant and banker, Mr, James Robinson, built 
a home in the 900 blocks 


Washington Street east of the Illinois Central tracks 
was not developed as a residential district until sometime — 
in the early nineties, when Mr, Lyman Graham bought a large 
tract of land on the north side of the street, built a hande 
some residence and sold off the lots to his friends, 


I have attempted to desoribe East Washington Street 
from the square to the Illinois Central traoks as I knew 
it when a childs. The only old residents who are still 
living on the street, to my knowledge, areg Mrs. Omar Rawson, 
daughter of Wr. James He MoGregor, Mrs. William le Moore, 
grand-daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Je Ne Ward, Mrs. Harry Ne 
Woods, grand-daughter of Dre Cyrenius Wakefield, and the 


writer, Mrs, John Fe vut Gaugher of Mr, and Mrs. Jonathan 
E. Cheneye 











AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GRACE CHENEY WIGHT (MRS, JOHN P.) 


I was born May 25, 1872, in a small brick cottage which 


stood on the lot at 404 Kast Washington street, When my 
father built the house on the corner of Washington and 
Gridley streets in the early eighties, I moved with the 
family to 402 Kast Washington. 

On October 19, 1899, I was married to Mr. John Fe Wight, 
an attorney. We began housekeeping in the cottage where I 
was born. In 1905, this cottage was replaced by the house 
which now stands on the lot and which has continued to be 
my home up to the present time, 

I was educated at the Illinois State Normal University 
and graduate in the class of 1891, T am a member of the 
Second Presbyterian church, the History and Art Club and the 
League of Women Voters, In earlier years I was active in 
the Amateur Musical Club, and the League of Women Voters, 

I have one daughter, Mra. Rudd Fleming, of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, and four &£randechildren, Jonathan, William, Mary 


and Joan Fleming, 








i BTEVENSONVILLE 


Natives of Sweden built this settlement, 


The first comers who toiled in shop or mine; 


Their imbued home loving traits evident 


In cottages adorned with flower and vine; 
A fair complexioned, blonde and sturdy folk, 

In Selma Lagerlof's pages we meet; 
D&lecaria's dialect some of them spoke, 


And others had trodden a Stockholm street, 


Retaining for homeland affection dear, 
The ocean crocsed, a new life was begun; 
Industrious and frugal, they prospered here; 
Their staunch spokesman was Alec Erickson; 
Many have now passed on, Some moved elsewhere, 
But still the names predominate out there, 


James Hart 








REFLECTIONS ~ NATIVE FLOWERS AND BIRDS 
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Mrs, George K, Foster 





REFLECTIONS 
NATIVE FLOWERS AND BIRDS 


By 
Mrs, George K, Foster 


Our home was a fine old Colonial type house at 1215 
Beast Washington Street, which was then at the edge of town, 
The house was situated in the midst of a large plot of ground 
which had been planted with fine fruits, The fruit trees 
had been shipped from abroad since nursery stock was not then 
raised in this country, 


My parents, Arthur and Delia Bell added flower gardens and 
tended them with lovins care: = And here I learned to appreciate 
the flowers, the birds and the trees, 


: My greatest pleasure in those days was to have father hitch 

the horse to the old surrey with the fringe around the top, 
mother would fill a big basket - with a most delicious salad and 
sandwiches = father would add a big coffee pot which was kept 
for this one purpose = a neighbor or two or maybe more mischt 
join us « we would climb into the surrey and off we would co for 
@ picnic in the woods, 


Usually we drove to Twin Grove west of town or to some of 
the beautiful timber land south of town, Always father found 
a stream near by and then he would try his luck at fishing, 


After the pilenie meal we would wander through the timber 
seeking out the wild flowers and if it was the spring time we. 
would find the small white trilium,+ bloot root = dutehman's 
breeches, = jack-in-the pulpit, violets- blue and yellow = 
end on the cool moist banks of the stream the hepsticas rege 
the dainty Rue Anemones grew under the trees and often the « 
wood fern with them =~ the valerian or Jacobs latter would be 
budding = and buttercunps = wild columbine = the wild geranium 
would be there but blooming a little later. in the season = 
The birds foot violet was always interesting to find, And in 
the swampy places the jewel weed grew, also the swanp marigold, 
Then came the blue bells - whole hill sides blue with their 
Cainty blossoms, and if by chance one found a pink or white blue 
bell his joy would be complete, , 
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Once in a while one would find the Cardinal flower = 
showy clusters of brilliant red blossoms on tall stems which 
seem to attract the humming birds, 


Solomans Seal would swing her dainty wand and wild roses 
bloomed along the road side, The Fall season would bring rich 
colors in the purple asters = golden rod = beds of yellow butter 
and eges = little blue eyed hens and chickens growing in gay 
little crowds at the edge of the timber, The flowers of the mint 
family, = wild bersanote bellwort = spider = wort - red lily 
and yellow lily ~ Beartssase = the primroses = the lovely shooting 
star = the iron weed, = blackeyed susan 9 prairie cone flower = 
bouncing bet and the may apple. 


These are but a few of the native wild flowers and they are 
still to be found where there is timber land or prairie, 


There are other memories of my childhood- holiday and 
anniversary parties =- birthday cakes =- Christmas "if with the 
decorations from Fields, some of which I still have, My first 
party dress made of pink taffety =- And the wonderous hair 
ribbons which ail of the girls wore because they were the style, 
All of these are happy memories == but the memories I like best 
are those of the exquisite flowers in my mothers garden 9 the 
birds: = the bird songs = a summer shower when we stood Wee 
together under a big tree for protections 


Time did not wait = houses were built beyond our home and 
we no longer lived at the edge of town, 


. Y was sent to Friends (Quaker) School = Westtown = near 
Philadelphia and then to study Art, 


And then I came home, 


George X, Poster also returned to his home in Normal, he 
had finished nis law at Michigan.and was ready to start the 
practice of law = his fa ther Georg po J» Foster was in the nursery 
business in Normal, 


George E, Foster and I were married and we came. to our 
present home, 510 South Clayton Street about twenty years agos: 
We moved the day before Christmas « The Christmas turkey was 
Served on my big drawing board and Margaret Robinson brought 
& delicious pie. It was all lots of fun. 


Now it was Springtime and our lawn was suddenly abloom 
with Goin beauties = every nook and corner of the lawn is a 
garden = shimmering pink and white which glistens across the 
Lawn, for many weeks, 
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Three marnificient forest trees are here, & great burr 
oak spreads its branches out in vase like form elghty feet 
above the ground; An old citizen told us that Lincoln once 
made & speeeh under the shade of this great treet 


Our property is part of an area formally known as Blooming 
Grove = It was a plot of native timber land which was situated 
West from the Illinois Central to Main Street = and from the 
South as far North as Front Street and in this grove were many 
forest trees, In our yard are three original trees of Blooming 
Grove = the ground under these trees was moist and seemed to 
be the natural habitat for wild flowers-particularly the soring 
beauty. This te true of the area where our house stands, 


. We nave added dwarf fruit treas along the border and George 
Poster has budded the individual fruit trees to aifferent 
varieties of apples, Réd Astrachan, Red end Gold Delicious, 
Weelthy and Duchess of Oldenberg, 


The spring blossoms attract many birds: The Illinois birds 
are divided into three classes permanent, summer and migratory, 


About the first migratory birds to arrive are the warblers 
in great numbers ~ They reach here in late April or early iay - 
These tiny birds arrive as a zeneral rule by the calendar and 
not by the thernoneter, 


Their coming usually eonineides with the appearance of the 
great army of canker worms which threaten the young foliage; 
Warblers are smail birds with gay Quick movements; their coloring 
i8 most brilliant, 


the red start belongs to the warbler family also the oven 
bird; a trim brown bird with streaked breast and a brilliant 
orange striped crown « his song is very loud-almost startling, 


One of the most beloved birds among migratory birds is the 
White throated sparrow. | 


it 1s the sweetest singer of the sparrow species = there are 
few bird songs at once more characteristic and more appealing than 
the completed song of this sparrow, They spend much of their 

time on the ground where they scrateh vigorously like juncos, 

Like many of the members of its family this sparrow is a great 
destroyer of weed seeds, ` 


Ihé sumner birds seem to return to the same locality each 
a - Ihe robins and cat birds will eane to my window 8111 
Where I fed them raisins last sumer also the grosbeacks will 
Come to the window shelf where sun flower seed was kept last 
Season, | 
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The wrens will investigate the wren houses near the door, 
The thrush and brown thrashers will sing equisite songs from 
the shrubbery, | 


The flicker will first knoek upon wood and then rive his 
strident call, The oriole will startle us with the brilliance 
of its colorings, = 


This locality: has many biras throughout the summer = They 
build their nests and raise their young. I heve named but a 
few of them, — 

Some birds are here throughout the year: The chipp ing 
sparrow + blue jay that master jester « and the beautiful 
Kentucky cardinal » the cruel sterling which has become so 
numerous, 


The woodpeckers are a joy to have as they will become 
quite tame, 


Birds native to our locality are protectors of our vegetation, 

their feathered smartness and beautiful. coloring ere delight- 
ful to see, And who covld ask for more exquisite music than the 
song of a bird, 











THOUGHTS IN CEMETERY 


'T18 beautiful at this season of year, 
Out in Saint Mary's quiet burial ground: 
SO well tended and kept does it appear, 
That Death is chastened amid peace profound: 
Above the blooming flowers and shrubberies, 
Neat headstones solemn tranquill aspect keep; 


In "old part" beneath aged surviving trees, 


Those of the early generation sleep. 


Each surmounted with cross, tall monuments 
Erect or leaning, with @ date and name; 
Whose faded inscriptions give erbdence 
From County Clare or Limerick they camei 
A few slabs are fallen, weed overgrown, 
With no kindred, left forgotten, alone. 


James Hart 








REMINISCENCES REGARDING BLOOMINGTON PARKS ` | 
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William R, Bach 
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REMINISCENCES REGARDING BLOOMINGTON PARKS 
by 
WILLIAM R. BACH 


This article is supplemental to an article written by 
this writer at the time of the celebration of the 50th Anni- 
versary of the organization of the City of Bloomington and pub- 
lished in The volume of the MeLean County Historical Society. 


The writer was City Attorney of the City of Bloomington 
when the 3 mill tax for Park Purposes was adopted by the voters 
of the City. Mr. Oscar Wakefiold, Mr. J, B, Stevenson and Mr, 
Lyman Graham were the members of the Park Board under appointment 
of Mayor Lewis B, Thomas, 


Through the efforts of the Park Board, principally of Mr. 
Oscar Wakefield, and the full cooperation of the writer, who had 
charge of all the necessary legal matters in connoetion with the 
submission, the election was decided in favor of the tax, There 
was not one cent of expense of this election, All of the Polling 
places were donated by the respective owners, All of the Judges 
and Clerks of Election donated their services, There was no — 
organized opposition to the tax, The writer knows of no legal 
objection ever having been made by any taxpayer to this tax. 


While Franklin Park had already been dedicated for Park 
Purposes, and Miller Park had already been donated by the contri- 
butions of the citizens of Bloomington, little except the laying 
out of the roads in Miller Park had been done with these Parks, 

A monument had been erected in Fpanklin Park shortly after its 
dedication. 


The Pavillion at Miller Park was built, To build such a 
fine structure, it was necessary to extend the time of its build- 
ing over three municipal fiscal years, In later years the Animal 
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House was built, There were some who thought that a building 
devoted to flowers should have been built instead. 


The first lake at Miller Park extended only to the South 
Line of the Park as it was then constructed, This lake was aftep- 
wards enlarged to its present extent. The Commissioners were at 
first the target of criticism for thinking that a lake «ould be 
constructed in Hiller Park, but not for long, as the lake had 

just been completed when tho rain descended in such volume as to 
fill it full immediately. The larger lake took longer to fill. 


the construction of the dam for the larger lake was accom- 
plished in a unique and interesting manner, Elmer Folsom was the 
then Assistant City Engineer, and We P, Butler was his Superior, 
Ho contract for the construction of the dam was let. Capt. Foster 
was Superintendent of Streets, The work was done under the direc« 
tion of these men, The writer was City Attorney and attended to 
all legal and financial details. This dam has never leaked. It 
has only a puddled clay core about 10 feet wide running its entire 
length, ‘The teams hauling the materials to make the dam traversed 
this core and packed the core so no water could pass through, 
Ho one can estimate the amount of pleasure that this artifictal 
lake has furnished, 


 fhis article would not be complete without a reference to 
Ldward and Mary Bomgardner who eared for the management of the 
Park and took care of the bathing features of the Park, and saw 
that tho animals were properly fed, | 


When we mention the animals there comes to the writer's 
mind the herd of elk that were kept in the Southeast Corner of the 
Park and a buffalo or two. Also Jim, the Lion, who was nursed 
and brought to maturity. Jim, who was named after Park Comnis- 
Sioner James Stevenson, was procured from a sectionhand living at 
Barnes Station on the branch line of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
He had escaped or fallen from one of the circus wagons which was 
being hauled on this railroad, The wheels of the car had out off 
the tuft on the extreme end of his tail. When the Commissioners 
and the writer first beheld him he was penned up in a chicken 
coop. The séetionhand wanted 550.00 for him, The legal question 
then arose - Could the possessor of this wild animal sell him and 
convey a good title, The writer was of opinion that whoever came 
into possession of an animal wild by nature had the title, and 
it was decided to take the lion cub, The circus never made any 
¢laim to him, irs. Bomgardner nursed him on a nursing bottle. 
He grew up to be one of the most perfectly formed lions in captivity 
~-all but the end of his tail. The tuft never did grow again, In 
front of the Union Station in Washington, D.C. is a group of grown 
lions done in stone,  Lorado Taft was their creator, and, amazing 
as it nay seem, the model that the celebrated seulptor used to 
make the statuary in Washington, D,C. was none other than Jim =- 
"Believe it or Not," 
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` Forest Park which joins Miller Park on the South and the 
Municipal Golf Links on the West, was acquired by. the Park Come 
missioners some few years thereafter, At that time the Writer wal 
a member of the Park Board with My, Stevenson and Mr, Wakefield, 
taking the place of Mr, Lyman Graham. Mp, Graham was the Manager 
of the MeLean County Coal Company. This Company furnished sort 
coal to the Gite, Up, GRaham was an honest man, Realizing that 
he would jeopardize his employerts coal contracts if he remained 
on the Park Board, he resigned his position on the Board, 


| Forest Park ig used for a Trailer Park, It belonged ori. 
ginally to Meyer 5 Wochner, Who also owned the prosent Highland 
Park Golf Links, 


. ONG] Park was named after Daniel M, O'Neil, then one of | 
the Aldermen from the Pifth Ward, Very little has ever been done 

to improve this Park, it was always been used as & playground, | 
Oecaslonally it has helped to take care of Ringlingts Circus when | 
it comes to town, | x | = 


Withers Part between the City Library and the Bloomington 
Club, was given as a playground. In its center has been construc 
ted a fountain also Sculptured by Lorado Taft. This fountain Was 
given by Sarah E, Raymond in memory of John W, Trotter, 


Another park was made from land on the East side of the 
Illinois Wesleyan University Campus, Originally it was & part of 
the right of Way used for the railroad tracks of the Bloomington 
& Normal Street Railway Syston, When the rails were no longer 
used, the land became this park at the South End and a part of 
the Boulevard extending from Illinois Wesleyan University Campus 
on tho South to Illinois State Normal University Campus on the 


Highland Park, formerly the Brewery Grounds above referred: 
to, became the property of tho City in later years and is now the 
Municipal Golf Course operated by Officers of the City, In the 
Southeastern part of the City there is another Country Club and 
Golf Course, | 


| Houghton'!s Lake was for many /@ars a privately owned Park 
adjoining the City on the South, There was and now is an artifi» 
cial lake on these Grounds, This Park is now owned by Mr. George 
P. Mecherle and is operated for the employees of his insurance 
Companies and their friends, and is equipped with almost every forn| 
of amusement-applianeces, 


There ig no publie park on the East Side of the City, but 
there came near being. When the old fairgrounds and pace track 
SE Sold at public auction, the writer, on behalf of one of ` 
Bloomington's fine citizens and a group of others, was authorized 
So bid this land in for a publie park, The price we were authore 
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ized to pay was below the amount that it sold for, and that was 
the end of that project, 


. A new School Building is socn to be erected on the Hast 
Side of the Gite, It is to be hoped that ample playground facili-~ 
ties will be afforded the children of the Bast Side of Bloomlneton, 





| ^ "he Bloomington Country Club grounds are partly within the 
City, This Club bas an 18-hole Golf Course where the members and 
their children and guests are entertained, 

 dmmediately West of these grounds is the Bloomington High 
School Recreation Field, There are several privately-owned base 
ball fields affording playgrounds for the boys and girls of the 
City, Illinois Wesleyan University maintains a large recreation 
field where all kinds of sports are had, k 


The writer very nearly aile to make mention of Fans! Piola 
Owned and operated by the Melean County Parm Bureau, Hero aro held | 
the Annual 4H Club Pair and Horse Shows, It is also used by Base 
Ball Teams in the Boys! League, This has recently been enlarged 
So that there are 15 acres in the enterprise, In several neigh- | 
borhoods in the City small playgrounds are maintained for the | 
younger childrens | 


someday the writer expects to see the right of way of tho 
Bloomington and Normal Sanitary District, where now flows the 
waters of Sugar Creek, adorned with shrubs and flowers and with 
a Suitable driveway from Normal to the Sewage Disposal Plant 
southwest of the Clty. Also, before it is too late, a park should 
be located between Route 66 and the East Corporate Limits of the 


A number of years ago a group of Bloomington and Normal 
Citizens, including the writer, sought to establish a joint Town- 
ship Park System, The writer is the only survivor of this group 
of men, Dy the use of thousands of dollars and misrepresentation, 
this project was defeated, Today, every project that was planned 
by this group, including the Lake Bloomington project in a smaller 
form, except one has been accomplished. | 


| The Bloomington and Normal Sanitary District maintains a 
park about its main cispofal plant that is most beautiful. 
The writer is proud of Bloomington's Public Parks, with 
every one of which he has had personal connection except Franklin 
Park, which preceded him in point of time, 


This article I give freely and without price to the Citizens 
of our fair City on its Centenary Anniversary. 


WILLIAM R; BACT 
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FRANKLIN PARK 





by 
Fhorence Fifer Bohrer 





FRANKLIN PARK ` | 
ue 


Florence Fifer Bohrer | 


It has been my happy privilege to live in the neighborhood 
of Franklin Park for more than 70 years. I have seen the majese 
tic elms and lovely maples grow from tiny saplingss | | | 

Situated north and east of the center of town the Park occupies | 
two city squares, In 1856 this land was presented as a gift to | 
the city by three prominent citizens, William Hə Allen, William 
FP. Flagg and David Davis, The Park was named Franklin in honor |l 
of Pranklin Price who was Mayor of Bloomington at that time, 

Although there were no trees on the land in 1856, the city 
two years later appropriated $615 for the planting of 1542 H 
young elms and maplese 

My memory goes back to 1880 when a high board fence surrounded 
the Park and one was obliged to climb over a stile to gain ene 


trances The fence was of course necessary to keep out the cows and 


other live stock that roamed the city streets at will. Every 
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family kept a cow which was driven to pasture each morning and home 
again in the evenings | 

in 1866, by vote of the people of McLean County, a monument 
was built to commemorate the men who had lost their lives in the 
Union Army during the Civil War. This monument was dedicated 
in 1869 and was erected in the center of the Parke The base | 
was of limestone above whioh rose & tall white marble shaft and 
on this shaft were carved the names of the honored dead, 

Around the monument was a high picket iron fence, the purpose 
of this was no doubt to keep the children from playing hide and 
seek about the base of the monument, 

Surrounding the monument and pointing directly toward it 
were four Civil War cannon, each mounted on its carriage, Adults 
may have thrilled with patriotic emotion at sight of these ree 
lios of a tragic war while the children found delight in climbing 
over thems 

In 1900 a Spanish War cannon was added. A gift from Congress 
it was placed sovth of the monument where it stood until early 
in World War II, the government called for metal to mould into 
much needed armaments. 

One summer night in 1914, a stroke of lightening shattered 
the Civil War monuments, Several life sized marble figures fell 
to the ground and it was pronounced unsafe and not sufficiently 
Strong to be reconstructed. At the request of the local GeAsRe, 
the County Board of Supervisors voted to erect a new Civil War 
monument and place it at the entrance of Miller Park, It may be 
Seen today as it stands in a commanding position in the larger 


Park. Parts of the original Franklin Park monument were gathered 


together and are now located near Norbloom Avenue in Normal. 
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The high board fence has long since been removed from Franklin 


Park, broad concrete sidewalks were laid and comfortable benches 
in the shade of the magnificent trees have made the little Park 
& place of rest and inspiration for the grownups and a happy 


playground for many generations of lively children. 
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MCLEAN COUNTY SOLDIER'S MONUMENT, 


On. the 17th of SN or cient consecrated to the memory of 
its "fallen but not forgotten" citizen soldiers of the Civil 

War and located in Franklin Park, was dedicated in the presence 

of an immense assemblage of the people of the county. The fole 
lowing poem, read on the occasion, was written by Dre AEs Stewart 
of Randolph. 


O marble shaft, lift up your head 
Beneath this summer sky; 

The record of our patriot dead 
Hold up to every eyed 


Hold proudly up in sun and rain 
The honored names of those 

Seven hundred sons of old MeLean 
Whose fate your sculpture shows, 


Tell how they rallied at her call 
When War's wild bugle blew 

That piercing blast, at Sumter!s fall, 
That thrilled the country through. 


Say how from shop and field they came, 
Prom anvil, plow and plane, 

From ease and wealth and friends and home, 
Her honor to maintain, 


Remind us how, for weary years, 
They bore our banner high, 
Revived our hopes, dispelled our fears, 

And brought us victoryl 
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How, as we watched their gallant course, 
Our bosoms thrilled with pride; 

Por us they fought, for us they bled, 
Por us, alas, they died. 


Some died upon the battle-field, 
Struck down by shot and shell, 

AG Shiloh, Vicksburg, Wilderness, 
Where not? Our heroes fell. 


Of slow disease in hospitals 
Some yielded up their breath; 

Some lived to reach their homes and friends, 
Then diesen blessed death) 


And some the océan swallowed up 
Beneath its angry waves 

And some, from rebel prisonepens, 
Went down to nameless gravesi ` 


Some in the first fierce combat felle« 
The struggle just begune- 

And some, just as the nation's cheers 
Proolaimed the victory won, 


All died as brave men love to dieee 


Their faces toward the foes _ 
No oraven!s name is sculptured there? 
Our rolls no traitor show! 


Battling in Preedom's holy cause, 
Hach patriot hero fell, 

And left us to posterity 
Their gallant deeda to tell, 


O not to ancient Greece and Rome, 
Need we for heroes turn, 

Nor sound the praise of those who fell 
At Boyne or Bannockburn] 


Our heroes were our brothers, sons, 
Our lives were twined with theirs, 
And private griefs are gathered round 

Each name that record bears, 


O marble shaft} long may you lift 


Your sculptured story highs 
Long may your tapering beauty lure 
The passing stranger's eye. 


Yet future years shall see you fall 


Despite your sacred trust; 
Your solid base and column strong 
Shall molder into dust, 
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Yet shall our heroes! honored names ! 

. B£111 find a restinge-place 

Where sun, nor rain, nor Time itself 
The record shall erased. 


We ask no leaf from History's tome, 
We crave no sculptor's arts; 

With Memory's hand we've graven them 
On the altars of our hearts] 
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FRANKLIN PARKee«1569 


Speech of Hon. Le Weldon at the Dedication 
of the Soldiers! Monument, June 17, 1869 


"MR, PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Grateful in our ro» 
collections, we have assembled to dedicate with appropriate 
ceremony this monument to the heroic dead, This silent yet 
impressive memorial admonishes us as to the sacrifices which 
have been made that freedom might live, that social and 
political order might be maintained, that the blessings of a 
free government might deacend to our children. Standing as 
I do between the living and the dead, and remembering what the 
dead have done, and realizing what the living will do, I may 
be permitted to exclaim, 'The lines have fallen to us in 
pleasant places! Yea, we have a goodly heritagei! connected 
with this day are historic associations which cheer the heart 
of the patriot, and endear to him the memory of that Revolue 
tionary virtue which made Bunker Hill one of the brightest 
spots in the landscape of human liberty. mb 


"How shall I speak to you today of the heroic past? Hue 
man imagination is too limited in the range of beauty, human 
genius too meager in the resources of its intelligence, to do 
justice to the memory of the men whose patriotic virtues are 
intended to be commemorated by this offerings They fell in 
the bloom of their youth, and in the vigor of their manhood; 
but as the poet haa said: 


"Whether on the gallows high, 
Or in the battle's van, 

The fittest place for man to die 
Is where he dies for mane! 
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"This cold and classic pile honors the dead, Its duras 
bility of form will carry down to coming generations the names 
and memories of these fearless champions of liberty. And 
while you and I have reared this solid granite, this noble 
and imposing structure, we can and may rear to their memory 
and to our glory a monument higher and nobler than can be 
built with quarried stone and chiseled marble. It may be 
well to sayee 


"ton famets eternal campingeground 
There silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards in solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.s! 


"This is pure poetry--it is a thought worthy of the genius 
of American literature, and as a production of the head, it 
is unsurpassed in ite resources of patriotic conceptions But, 
my fellowecitizeas, the heart of gratitude and the hand of 
substantial charity are to perform the crowning acta of pate 
riotic benefaction, There are of the lving camped around and 
about us, the orphan, uncensacious, it may be, of its desoe- 
lation; the widow in the helplessness of woe; the aged parent, 
the staff of whose declining years has been taken as a 
sacrificee-these call to us by the memory of fathers, husbands 
and sons, to be grateful to them as we enjoy the full fruition 
of liberty consecrated by the blood and preserved by the 
valor of their kindred. : 
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"The struggle in which these heroes have fallen has no 
parallel in the history of mankind. Its issues involve the 
destiny of free institutions throughout the world. It was 
not a contest between nation and nation to extend the area 
of their empire, or to settle by an appeal to arms some question 
of international differences, but it was the long delayed 
struggle between freedom and slavery, between popular ine» 
stitutions founded upon broad and liberal views of men's 
rights, and a circumscribed and selfish policy of caste and 
aristocracy. Philosophically understood, the war was inevite 
able, The great battles of history have decided the fate of 
empires, The maps, not only of our own country, but of all 
Civilized lands, are made and unmade by the terrible art of 
Wars Not only are limitations to territory established by 
the God of battles, but limitations to laws, customs and 
Constitutions. 


"Victor Hugo asks: Was it possible that Napoleon should ` 
win the battle? We answer. No. Why? Because of Wellington? 
Because of Blucher? Noi Because of Gods Waterloo is not 
a battle; it is a change of front of the universe. So, I 
inquire, was it possible that secession should win the | 
battle? I answer, No. Why? Because of Lincoln? Because of 
Grant? Nol Because of Gods Leets surrender was not the 
Surrender of a battle; it was a change of front of the 
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universe, 


"The cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night had be» 
come the guardian of freedom; the sea was passed; the world 
gazed upon the scene, and the Goddess of Liberty, moved by 
the ecstatic inspiration of Miriam, shouted, 'Sing ye to 
the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and 
his rider hath He thrown into the sea,! 
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"To such shrines as this, my fellow-citizens, you and I 
should often come to teach us the lesson of patriotic devotion 
and moral heroism, and to impress upon us our obligation to 
transmit to those who in their turn follow us, that liberty 
and those institutions of republican equality purchased and 
preserved by these sacrifices, The cheerfulness with which 
the American volunteer rushed to the rescue of imperiled 
freedom, is among the most gratifying indications of the past. 
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"The thundering of Sumter was heard in the crowded streets 
of the East, upon the broad prairies of the West, and revere | 
brating onward, it fired up the patriotic heart of the bold 
adventurer on the shores of the Pacific, and, with one accord, 
there came from the cities, plains and mountains of our Norine» 
lands, an army of heroes, such as before was never marshalled 
by the proudest conqueror of ancient or modern times, It was 
a long, bloody and sometimes even a doubtful contest.  'It 
is an easy matter to be a patriot in the piping time of peace, 
in the sunny hour of prosperity.! But, when war, discord and 
rebellion present their horrid forms to strike the liberty of 
a hundred years, it is then that the patriot shines in his 
devotion to his countrys It is then that he rises in the 
majestic sublimity of the great sacrifice which he is ready 
and willing to lay upon the altar of that countrys Patriotism 
"is an enlargement, and exaltation of all the tenderest, 
strongest sympathies of kindred and home, In all centuries 
and climes, it has lived and has defied chains and dungeons 
and racks to crush it, It has strewed the earth with monue 
ments, and has shed undying luster on a thousand fields on 
which it has battled,! I have said, fellowecitizens, that the 
lines have fallen to us in pleasant places, A little over 
four years since, the cloud of civil war hung heavily in the 
zenith and horizon of mants hopes It had rained drops of tears 
and bloods Today that cloud is dispelled, and the sun of our 
glory now beams with renewed brightness, and its rays will 
carry joy throughout the world whenever man is to be raised 
up to the dignity of his ereation, and whenever tyranny is 
to be destroyed. This is not intended to commemorate a mere 
military encounter between hostile armies; it has a higher 
and nobler mission to.perform. It speaks to us of individual 
and national suffering, of domestic privations, of weary 
marches, of sieges, camps, battleefields and deaths and rising 
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in the heroic form of the American volunteer, it is historic 
of the final and glorious triumph of constitutional liberty 
through the patriotic devotion of the citizen soldiery, 


"The hurricane, as it sweeps from the mountainetop; the 
gentle zephyr, as it murmurs in the green valleys; the sun, 
as it rises to gladden the landscape; the blooming thunder 
of the cataract, proclaim, as the voice of God, the freedom 
and independence of our countrys ‘Fallen, but not forgotten,! 
Ho; 80 long as liberty is loved, as valor is admired, as purity 
and nobleness of purpose are cherished, as slavery is revole 
ting and freedom is lovely and fascinating, it may be said 
of these heroes, ‘Fallen, but not forgottens! The county of 
MoLean may be proud of the part if bore in wreathing around 
the brow of Illinols the chaplet of immortal and unfading 
glory. Our sons mingled in the strife from the Susquehanna 
to the Rio Grande, and have ieft upon the record of their 
country's history a fame that will last as long as liberty 
is loved and oppression hated. What citigen or son of MeLean 
will fail to cherish with grateful recollection the memory 
of Cole McCullough, with his bold and defiant heroism; Cole 
Hogg, with his proud and chivalric bearing, worthy of a 
knight; Gene Orme, with his brave and sagacious comprehension 
of dutye*he who sought the field, not because he loved the 
@Glang of arms, but went forth to battle because he loved his 
country and her liberty better than his life. I refer to 
these names, not because I wish to draw a distinction between 
them and the rest of this immortal throng, but they happened 
to be my intimate and personal friends. I mean no disparagee 
ment to those who have distinguished themselves when I say that 
private soldier, above all others, is most worthy of our 
gratitude and respecte His devotion to his country is unale 
loyed; if he perishes in the deadly charge, his name is lost 
to the fame of written historye-he lives only in the grateful 

recollection of his kindred and friendas Sa a — This 


monument may crumble, its inscription may become obliterated, 
its stony foundation may be moved in the countless ages which 
are to follows but, my felloweoitizens, the traditions of 
liberty, tne lessons of patriotism, the splendid achieve» 
ments of valor with which these men have impressed their — 
age, will be felt in the preservation of freedom until time 
shall be no mores 


"'How many ages hence shall this 
Their lofty soene be acted o'er 
in States unborn, and by ancients yet 
unknown?" 

"up. Webster, in the dedication of the monument at Bunker 
Hill, looking upon the imposing structure, as its bold summit 
pierced the clouds, said: tA duty has been performedi A 
Work of grarirude and patriotism has been completeds! Go 
it may be said of this, Upon the cold marble are carved in 
letters of enduring praise the names of the dead soldiers, 
and to this record of honest fame the child can point as a 
legacy more precious than a patrimony of gold and silvers My 
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friends, there rests upon us a fearful responsibility. Into 
our hands for the time being, as the family of freedom, is 
intrusted the jewel of liberty. If we fail in our experiment 
of republican government, the hand upon the dial of time is 
set back at least a century. For the sake of the living, the 
. memory of the dead, and that free institutions may be trans- 

, mitted. to our children, this temple of freedom, this form of 
national liberty, must be preserved, Let us be grateful in 
acts.of charity and kindness to the soldier!s orphan and widowg 
let us remember how the dead have suffered that the living, 

in their political development, might be the pride and opna» 
ment of history; let us cherish memorials like this as lande 
marks of freedom, union and liberty. With all its faults, the 
government for which these heroes have died is the best yet 
established in the history of the race, 
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"The success of the Federal arms in the suppression of the 
rebellion cannot be overestimated. The triumph of our ade 
Versaries woulc have been the deatheknell of liberty throughe 
out the world. The fair valley of the Mississippi, richer than 
the Land of Promise, when the sun stood in Gibeon and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon, would have become the common 
battle-field of warring States, nations and hostile people. 
The Flag of the Unióne-the flag whose glittering stars and 
bright folds had been gazed upon by Washington, as he led the 
soldiers of the Republice=would have been driven from every 
sea; national literature would have been destroyed; the — 
cherished memories coming up from the battleefields of the 
Revolution would have been forgotten; ruin and anarchy would 
have prevailed, and the rights of the people would have 
depended upon the caprice of some bold adventurer, whose 
empire of dominion would have been reared upon the broken 
fragments of our free institutions. But how different the 
result because of the patriotic death and final triumph of 
these heroes«ee!fallen but not forgotten,! 


"My friends, I would be untrue to my conviction of duty, 
and, I believe, to your sense of justice and propriety, did I 
fail to refer to the great and good man who, through the foar- 
ful storm, guided our destiny as a people. "The war for indo- 
pendence and national existence had its chieftain, who, in the 
resources of his grandness and greatness, was above and bee 
yond all others; so, too, has the second war of independence 
given birth to a champion worthy of the praise of all history, 
if the civilization should sweep westward to new scenes of 
triumph beyond our own countrye-if old and now desolate fields 
should be renewed in their pristine beauty; if the fox should 
look out from the windows of the American capitol; if our 
glory shall live only in history, in poetry and songeeyéet, amid 
&ll this desolation, the patriot in every land, the statesman 
of progress and the lover of true liberty throughout the 

World, whether he be a ‘sastled lord or a oabined slaveg? 
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will worship at the shrine of Abraham Lincoln. How splendid, 
how pure his character; how noble and yet how unostentatious 
in the performance of the great work which has made him one 
ot the most resplendent of all the heroes of liberty. Let us 
indulge the hope that the citizens of our country, in time 

to come, will imitate the example which these soldiers have 
left in their lives.and by their deaths; and that the character 
of Abraham Lincoln, in its outlines of moral, social and 
political development, may become the standard of American 
Statesmanship., While we bring our offerings to the memory 
of the dead, we should not forget what the living have done 
in this great works 
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The women of ancient civilization gave the jewels of their 
bands to save the liberty of their country; the women of our 
day have given the jewels of their hearts to save the liberty 
of their fathers. This work, as a mere specimen of art, is 
complimentary to the head and the hand that executed 1tj and 
as a work of the heart of the people, in the name of liberty, 
of justice, of humanity; in the name of the sacred cause 
in which these nen died} in the name of the uprisen of liberty 
and the downetrodden of tyranny, upon this, the anniversary 
of one of the great battles of the Revolution, I now freely 
offer this consecrated tombe=these ashes of the honored dead, 
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"May the sword be beaten into a plowshare, and the spear 
into a pruning*hook, and may our children dedicate monuments 
to the victories of peace rather than the triumphs of wars 
May their heroes be champions of philosophy, of art, and of 
social and of moral reform, May we, in the spirit of national 
philanthropy, cherish the union of the States, the just 
rights of ali, and the integrity of revolutionary Liberty, 
as our highest political interest; and as we linger in the 
twilight of the grave, may our vision be enlightened by a 
free, united and happy people, one homogeneous whole, spread- 
ing the dominion of their empire from the lakes to the gulf, 
from ocean to oceans 


"tA union of lakes, a union of lands, 

A union of States none can sever; 

A union of hearts, a union of hands, 

And the flag of the Union forever and ever, 
And the flag of the Union forever.'" 














SUGAR CREEK 
by 
Abe Williams 


From the Illinois Central to the C. & A. 

Sugar Creek flowed on its muddy way. 

It was à place of adventure, a haven of joy 

To many a venturesome Sixth ward boy. | 
There were "punkin seed" and tiny fish called "red horse," 
An occassional leech and erawdads of course, 
The pastures extending along its shores 

Tere Walker's and Sammon's and Asa Moore's, 

In Walker's and Sammon's we played baseball 
When & big enough gang hed answered the call. 
When the crowd was slim, as it was some day, 

We didn't choose sides but played work-a way, 
Waybe with one fielder and no third base, 

When the batter was out we advanced one place, 
Catching ground squirrels was another wey 

To have some fun on 2 summer day, 

We drowned them out with water from the creek 
And they emerged all wet, all slimey and sleek, 
The North and South branches flowed on to meet 
At the bridge on Normal's South Main Street, 
That olà iron bridge with its warning eign - 
Driving faster than a walk was a five dollar fine, 
From the Illinois Central clear down to Main 
Was a young sixth warder’s own domain, 

His territory, his bailiwick, | 

Seldom invaded by a fifth ward "Mick," 

From the fron bridge to the C. & As. 

Sugar Creek flowed in a wider way. 

There we went swimming and fishing too, 

A happy, sun burned, barefoot crew. 

In winter we wore copper toed cowhide boots. 
In summer we swam in our birthday suits. 
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This manner of swimming was against the law 

But we couldn't be bothered if people saw 

Our slim little bodies, all covered with mud, 

As we jumped from the bank with a Splash and a thud. 
Normal's town marshal, Kelly, by name 

Was very much irked by our lack of shame. 

With his bright polished star he would bob into sight, 
Seeking to catch us or put us to flight. 

Some eagle-eyed kid, with mud.on his legs and belly, 
Would shout the warning “Here comes Kelly," | 
That was the signal for all to obey, 

To grab our clothes for a getaway. 

It was easy to wade to the other side 

Where some bold youngster was sure to deride 

The smooth Mershal® Kelly, Normal's pride, 

And as he leisurely donned his clothes — 

Would wiggle his fingers with thumb at nose. 

From Main Street to the C, & A. 

Was Asa Moore's pasture in that far off day 

Where we went swimming and skating too, 

å happy, cere free, rollicking crew. 

We seldom ventured beyond the tracks 

For there were rumors of bold attacks 

On those who ventured and mixed it with 


Some very tough gangs from the "bloody fifth," 
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The boys of this day do not know 

How the muddy waters used to flow 

In Sugar Creek seventy years ago, 

That was the “erick” about which we raved. 
Now, believe it or not, the "erick" is paved, 


Bloomington, 1949 
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BLOOMINGTON' S TREES 
FRANK ES AOAO 

When the first settlers passed this way in the early 1820's 
they found many groves of native timber. These groves were 
strung along the higher ridges of land or followed the streams. 
They were limited in area for each year there were prairie fires 
when the land was dry which killed much of the young growth along 
the edges of these timber groves. 

Illinois was never completely forested, as were the stetes of 
Indiana snd Ohio to the east of us. : In these states the early 
settlers hed to clear the land and wrest a homestesd from the 
forest, but the trees provided building material for cabins, out- 
buildings snd fences, and also the only fuel available at that 
time for cooking and wermth. 

in portions of Illinois there were large sreas of wild prai- 
rie land as well as the convenient forests which supplied building 
material and fuel. The value of this prairie land for raising 
grain was not so apparent in the earliest deys for the prairies 
furnished game for the family table and necesssry food for live 
stock and good ground for gardens. 

The first settlers always chose a home-site at the edge of 
a grove, end it was slowly that the cultivated lands extended 
out to the black, rich prairie. The arrivals from the eastern 
and southern states were more accustomed to creating cultivated 
fields out of cut-off and well drained timber tracts, and it was 
& new experience to venture out on the preirie where the land was 
wet until summer and where fires destroyed crops during the dry, 


autumn months. 


The earliest settlements were not located out on the wide 


prairie. Wills were — grinding corn, the staple food 
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of the pioneers, and when water was available these mills were 
built. A store soon followed, and a settlement, or small town, 
became established. 

in the early days little thought was given to shade trees, 
but as the community prospered and grew the land was divided into 
blocks and lots. ‘The owners of these lots built homes and had 
gardens. ‘When able, they began to make their settlement look more 
like the villeges they hed left in the older states. They began 
to plant trees and soon the settlements had what is called a 
Civilized appearance. It was no longer a wilderness. 

This progress took place rapidly, and during the 1830's, 
the time when Bloomington began its existamee and received its 
first boom, the little settlement of Keg Grove, or Blooming Grove, 
became 8 young, hustling: Bloomington. 

The site for the future city hed been laid out on high ground 
along the north edge of a grove. . The original town wes bounded 
on the south by Front street. The north edge was Worth, now Monroe, 
street. On the west was West street, now Roosevelt avenue, end 
the esst boundsry was East street which retains the same name. 

When the first street to the south was leid out later it wes 
appropriately named Grove street. 

The favorite trees for planting along the streets for both 
shade and ornament were the same trees the early residents were 
accustomed to back east in the old home towns. These were the 
American elm and the hard, or sugar, maple. Such trees were native _ 
and young stock for planting could easily be obtained. These 
trees are to this day the most desirable trees though some early 
Comers ehose the quicker growing and less herdy soft maples and 


box elders. 


For yerds and near houses T white pine end spruce, usually 
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called evergreens, were imported end plented as windbreaks or pro- 
tection from the cold winds thet swept the prairies in winter. 
A most interesting fact is the survival of so many forest 
trees that were included in the area south of Grove street eng 


east of Main street as far as the Illinois Central trstks. 


Much of this property was not fully opened for smell home lots 


until s later dste, Thee young town spread its growth mote to 
the south and west where the land was clear and new additions 
succeeded each other rapidly. 

If one will proceed slowly along (hé atseeta in the area 
mentioned they will see many fine old oaks that sre remnants 
of the originel forest that was once called Rlooming Grove. 

These osks were not planted by msn but stand where neture placed 
them. Their existence to this dey may be called a fortunate 
chance of nature. 

Oaks grow slowly and have long lives and it is hoped these 
reminders of a forest primeval will be treasured by their owners 
and given the right to extend their lives into the coming centuries, 

Normal, once the small town to the north of Rloomington, wes 
for many years a separate community. Among its settlers was Jesse 
Pell, 8 name associated with the esrly history of both towns. 
Jesse Pell leid out the town of Normal and was much interested in 
its weitere, It was natural that such a man should seek to beau- 
tify the future cultural center by arranging for the planting of 
shade trees along the newly leid out streets. 

The trees of Bloomington and Normel, represented by the ones 
that line the streets of both cities, sre practicslly the same as 
may be found in 811 towns and cities in central Illinois. 

All trees in this latitude sre subject to the ssme hazards 


and the same laws of nature. The main hazards sre wind and sleet. 
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The damage done by these elements often results in a near calamity, 
On several occasions the Bloomington-Normel trees have experienced 
these disssters. The results are clearly shown when the trees are 
examined in winter although neture Gleverly concesls the damege 
when the trees sre in full leaf. 

The laws of neture include disesse, sickness and death. 
These same laws apply to the humen family, and the answer is the 
same for both trees and humens. 

What is the answer? 

The answer is that young trees should be obtained and planted 


to take the place of the ones that sre sick, or dying, or dead. 


Start replacing now thet the treé family may survive. The warning 


has been given. The death of all elms in the near future hes 
been predicted by scientists. Some oaks are also on the list 

of trees that may suffer from a fatal disease. The future appears 
to raise grave problems for both municipalities and citizens. 

| "e can hope the catastrophe will not develop, but we should 


take careful note that the worst has heen predicted. 





JESSE FELL'S TREES 


Nor Normal's wealth of shade luxuriant, 


Our thanks are due far-sighted Jesse Fell; 
Who saw to it, the slender shoots to plant; 

Whose pioneering ardor wrought So well, 
That now their growth has full maturity 

Of ordered rows, entwined arches between; 
Fulfilling the high purpose of a tree, 


As his prophetic vision must have seen, 


How many pass beneath them every day, 
Perhaps unmindful of such sentiment; 
In them we see, looking around each Way, 
The founder left & lasting monument; 
He would rejoice with us could he behold, 
Their sturdy trunks and spreading branches oldi 


James Hart 
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by 


Harry G» Johnson 
Weather Observer, Bloomington - Normal 
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BY 


Harry Ge Johnson 
Weather Observer, BloomingtoneNormal 


The Bloomin:;toneNormal Observation Station of the UsSe 
Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce, now located on the 
Campus of Illinois State Normal University, is among one 
of the older stations in the state of Illinois. Records of 
precipitation has been taken for 59 years and records of 
temperature for 57 years, 


Prof. HeNe Pearce for many years an instructor at the 
Bi oomington High School, was the Weather Observer for a good 
Many years, His records back in the 1890's show a thorough 
aess and Gare which was characteristic of his life. 


After his death the station was moved around quite a bit, 
being located on North Livingston street, Punk Bros, Seed 
Gos, and the Bloomington and Normal Sanitary District plant 
before being placed on the Campus. 


.the Observatory station is very useful not only for local 
weather observations but for state and Federal needs, 


Locally the records are made use of by railroads, express 
companys, attorneys, insurance companys, promoters of 
special exhibitions, eto, 


As State and Federal the records are used for data in 
trying to work out long range forecasts, eto. 
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Weather Observers are furnished by the Government a 
maximum and minimum thermometer and instrument shelter and 
rain gauge for taking of precipitations 


There are in the neighborhood of 6000 of these stations 
in the country of which 231 are in the state of Illinois, 
besides a number placed by individual concerns through the 
co-operation of the Natural History Surveys The Pfeister 
Hybrid See Corn Company of El Paso, Illinois are doing 

considerable work at the present times 


There are 93 stations in the northern division of the state 
which takes from Minonk north across the state, 


There are 89 in the Central Division which goes as far 
south as Grafton, Mt. Olive and across the state, 


49 are in the southern divisione There are 6 stations 
located in McLean Countys | 


The Records are taken every day, atvinn the maximum and 
minimum temperatures, precipitation, (time and amount), 
direction of the wind and character of the days 


In the winter, snowfall is measured and the water cone 
tent recorded. 


There are approximately «09 inches of water in one inch of 
snow, Exceptionally dry snow may yield only 405 inches of 
water, but snow of this dryness is extremely rare in this 
section of the countrys 


In addition to the Weather Observer stations there are a 
number of Hydroeclimatic network stations which is a nation= 
wide network of rainegauges,. It was established in 1929 
at the request of the Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, to supplement existing precipitation stations in order 
to provide records of rainfall intensity which is essential 
in the planning of flood control and related works by the 
Corps of Engineers. | 


The Weather Bureau also takes daily river Stages readings 
in feet on the Rock, Illinois, Mississippi, Wabash and Ohio 
rivers 


The Weather Bureau is under the control of the Department 
of Commerce and gives to the business world an immense 
amount of data which is very useful. 


The weather in this area taken in general is rather 


pleasant, Sometimes we have extremes or sudden changes in 
temperature, teusing heaving of some plants not firmly ege 
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tablished which is detrimental to their best growth, 


The lowest temperature recorded was. in January, 1918, 
with a temperature reading of 9259, and the highest tempe 
erature recorded was in July, 1901, and july, 1916, when 
1089 was reached. 


In precipitation’ we have had quite a range from no rain 
recorded in September, 1897 to as much as 1545 inches in one 
month. <A graph showing annual rainfall for the years 19042- 
1949 shows a low of 28,168 inches to a high of 41.12 inohes, 
fhe average rainfall for these years are 36555 inched, 
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An article in the Daily Pantagraph speaking of the weather 
for July 1901 had this to say (quote) "The past month has 
made several new records for Bloomington on the books of the 
local weather station. First it made the highest temperature 
record for a single day of 1089 on the 24th, The highest 
previous mark on record for this station is 105° made July 
o $ 1895. " : 


The next record made was the highest average maximum for 
one week, The week beginning July 20th made an average 
maximum of 104,69, Beginning July 9 and taking the average 
maximum for 20 consecutive days, we have a record of 100,59 
which has no parallel in the history of the local station and 
probably not in the history of Bloomingtons 


The mean temperature for the month was 82419 or 3.49 above 
normals This is another record breaker, the nearest approach 
to which being 78629 in July, 1892. 
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We had 24 clear, 6 partly cloudy and 1 cloudy day in the 
monthe This is a large percent of clear weather, but Septem= 
ber, 1897 still holds the record with 28 clear, 1 partly 
cloudy and 1 cloudy in the month, Only 1,96 inches of raine 
fall in the month, but the hardest. storm of the month came 
on the 15th, just. at the middle of the sented term and its 
485 of an inch of rain helped wonderfully in tiding us 
over to the rains of the last few days, The maximum tempera» 
ture and rainfall fom July in the last four years are as 
follows? 


1900 Max. Tomp, 95 
1899 e 5 98 
1898 ? w 98 | n 
1897 " H ` 104 ™ 


Rainfall 328 incnes 
" 1492 

4449 e 

$491 " 


He He Pearce | e 
It was interesting to go over some of the records and 


See how the snowfall has been, Here are the months of 
heaviest snowfall for sach years 


1900 


- 1901 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
190€ 
1907 
1908 
1909 


FobDe 
Pob. 
Jane 
Febe 
Jane 
Febs 
Nats 
Decs 
Febe 
Feb. 


27.5 inches 


1046 

94,6 
1049 
165.9 
154.9 
10495 

Heil 
1945 
15.2 
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This was the greatest tetal December 


snowfall on the 
records for 16 years, | | 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1916 


1914 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Jane 
Deos 
Kate 
Mare 
peo, 
Jane 
Febe 
Deos 
Deos 
DEC» 
Jans 
Feb. 
Apre 


$48 inches 
9 


12.1 
10,8 
1140 
11.0 
12.5 
1449 
Bel 
846 
2049 


8.8 
10,5 
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10 inches fell on April 5,4ths 
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1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


Jorie 
Mars 
Deos 
Mars 
Mars 
Mars 


Janes 


pec, 
Deos 
Mars 
Nove 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Pace 
Peds 
Nov. 
Dee 
Mars 
Feds 
Feds 





5 
7 
948 
548 
15.9 
1665 
245 
1241 
10,5 
10 
Vee 
"7.6 
44. 
7 


10445 


5.5 
7 

645 
SA 


Sel inches 
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The month of August, 1915, was the coldest on record to 
date with a | 
maximum of 919 
minimum of 38° 
Mean Tempe of 67,99 


The month of February, — was the warmest February 


at the station for SS years with a 
maximum of 569 
minimum of 12° ! 
mean temp. of $5,79 


The snowstorm on April 3,4, 1920, spoiled the Easter 
Parade, Transportation was at a standstill for about 
R Gay8e 


Sleet storm of 1924, just before Christmas Holidays, 
put most of the city in darkness and did unknown damage 
trees and wires, | 





THE DEEP SNOW | 
(In Central, Illinois, Winter of 1830='31.) 


They told harrowing tales of the deep snow, 

How unceasing thro! days and nights it fells 
For scattered settlers wrought havoc and woe, 

Where ln log cabins they happened to dwell; 
Earth was white blanketed, the cold intense, 

The ground lay as a bleak and boundless waste; 
Huge drifts hid every sign of road and fence; 


Never had pioneers such hardships faced, 


They parceled out the corn, their meager food, 
None could venture in fields to gather more}; 

Helpless livestock perished in shelters rude; 
Starving timber wolves boldly came to door} 

Where numerous had been lightfooted deer, 

Few were seen in these parts after that year, 


James Hart 



























































The development of the vast middle west was accomplished by 

such sturdy pioneers as Iseac Funk, who came from Ohio in May, 162) 
and settled at the east edge of the timber now known as Funke Grove. 
His activities during the next few years led to the feeding of large 
numbers of livestock and the purchasing of additional land until he 
had built up a holding of approximately 22,000 acres. His eight sons 
and one daughter carried on the development of better soil drainage 
and management, coupled with the feeding of livestock. 


The third generation continued the extensive farming. After 
a trip to Europe, where Eugene D. Funk studied the methods of some 
of the old family seed companies of France and Germany, he realized 
the opportunities of organizing the Funk Family inte a seed company 
producing better quality corn &nd other grains for the middle west. 


Punk Brothers Seed Company was then organized in November, 1901. 
Its early growth was developed largely through the production of 
selected strains through improved breeding methods of high yielding 
seed corn, and its achievements were well known throughout the Corn 
Belt. Through the study of corn drier problems the United States 
Department of Agriculture was interested in the establishment of & 
field laboratory on the Funk Farms where extensive work was carried 
on for many years under the supervision of Dr. J. R. Holbert. 


The discovery of the principals of breeding hybrid sweet corn ` 
by Dr. Donald F. Jones of Connecticut led to the production of hybrid 
field corn by Dr. Holbert. The first commercial hybrids being sold 
in 1916 by Funk Brothers Seed Company. A period of nearly fifteen 
years passed during which time Dr. Holbert became &eirílieted with 
the Seed Company and an extensive educational progrem was carried 
out to "sell" the farmers the merits of hybrid corn. | 


Mr. Eugene D. Funk took a leading part in this development and 
pioneered the way for the modern hybrids of today. His sons have 
carried on the work and also the processing of soybeans started by 
Mr. Punk in 192). This latter business has grown very rapidly and 
today we process nearly two million bushels annually. 


the present officers of Funk Brothers Seed Company are: Eugene 
D. Funk, Jr., President, La Fayette Funk, Secretary, Theodore Funk, 
Treasurer, Paul Funk, Director, and Dr. Je Re Holbert, Director and 
General Manager. 





























Seed operations have expanded until extensive corn work is 
carried on at our plants at Bloanington-Normal and Mason City, 
Illinois, Belle Plaine and Treer, Iowa. Through our Associate 
organization Hybrid Corn is now produced and sold in all the principal 
corn states and. in Canada. 


Mr. Eugene D. Funk, Sr. organized the Funk Lands into the 
Punk Farms Trust operated by his four sons, la Fayette, Eugene D. Jr., 
Paul and Theodore. Extensive farming and livestock feeding is 
carried on each year under the direction of Theodore. Special 
attention has been given to the preservation of the timber at 
Funks Grove for the use and enjoyment of future generations. 














OUT AT TWIN GROVE 


When October's ¢risp tang was in the alr, 

And Saturday from sohoolroom brought respite, 
Lighthearted boys without a single care, 

Unhurried as the birds on winging flight, 
Trudged out in country by the White Oak road, 

Or to Twin Grove timber, where walnuts grew; 
The ground covered, and bfanehes under load, 


In best locations the young seekers knew. 


With shouts they gathered in the waiting store, 
Eyed by small furry creatures of the wood; 
The heavy bulging sacks homeward they bore; 
The hulling process they well understood; 
Whose finger stains would not soon disappear, 
Displayed with pride, as no blemish to fear. 


James Hart 
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RURAL PROGRESS | 
k Compiled by | | 
Lawrence W, Stubblefield | 
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RURAL PROGRESS 


Compiled by 


Lawrence We Stubblefield | 


The country was the birth place of many of the pioneer families 
of this area, especially the pioneering farm families, My 
father, David Ry Stubblefield, was born in a log cabin in Funks 
Grove on April 13, 1846, the second child in a family of nine, 
The loc cabin was located in the timber which is now known as 
Punks Grove, It was located near the small stream of water 
Sugar Greek, which ran through the wooded area, When my father 
was six months old his father and mother, with their family, 
moved to a new home in section five of Punks Grove townships 
The log hewed house was located at the north edge of the timber 
out on the sweeping prairie, Skeptical neighbors predicted that 
the house would be blown away since it was located in Buch an 
unprotected spot, e 


My father attended the country sohool which was a one | 
room log cabin in Funks Groves A stone marker, to tho west of 
the white church in Funks Grove, marks the site of the first 
log cabin school which my father attendeds It was here that 
church services were held on Sundays Preachers known as Cire 
cuit Riders were the traveling evangelists who spread the 
gospel in the early 1800's, Peter Gartwright was among 
those who delivered fiery sermons and who stayed all night in 
the log cabins of his parishonerse Many times Sunday services 
were held in the homes instead of the log cabin school. After 
attending school in this one room building, my father attende 
ed Illinois Wesleyan University which at that time was known 
as the academys One building, North Hall, provided ail the 
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| — be found until the spring thaws 


educational facilities of those days. 


As father grew to manhood, he helped with the tilling of 
the prairie soil, He often told the story of the first breaking 
of the prairie sod, ‘The plow was a crude wooden piece of 
À  JArawn by oxone As the soll was turned over by the 
single shovel plow, all kinds of wild life such as ground 
 gquirrels, snakes, and prairie chickens would seek shelter 
elsewhere, The snakes were considered a menance and had to be 
exterminated. The only method available was to picx the snake -/ 
up by the tail and crack its neck by a simple snapping.of the 
wrist, So my father was kept busy, breaking the prairie sod 
for the first cropas. 





There were no fences to enclose the fieldss Cattle 

grazed over a large area, sometimes covering a distance as 
great as six to ten miles. There were no houses, nor fences 
in all the prairie from Funka Grove to what was Known as Browns 
Groves It was the duty of my father to keep the cattle within 
this ares, How difficult a job this was, he often made clear 
when he would tell of the blizzards that would come to the mid» 
west prairie during the winter months. Horseback riders would 
often freeze to their saddles as they looked for the cattle 
that sought shelter in the timber in spite of all their efforts 

to keep them rounded ups -Many times all the cattle would not 


When it was time to market the cattle, they must be taken 
to Chicagos The cattle were driven on foot by the neighbora 
and my father all riding horgebacks, The trip would take two 
weeks or longer, A wagon filled with grain and supplies would 
be taken along with the moving caravan of cattle, Streams of 
water were followed so the cattle could have water as they - 
traveled to market, The trip was a slow and tedious one because 
the cattle could not be forced to travel too fast for fear they 
would lose all the weight they had gained from feeding on the 
prairies. The moving caravan of cattle driven by men on their 
riding horses must have been a magnificant sight as they would 
halt at night fall and build their camp fire near some small 
stream and wooded areas. Some of the younger members of the party 
kept watch during the night to keep the cattle from strayings 


Although the ploneer country life was one.of many harde 
Ships, some phases might now be considered spectaculare Father 
could describe in great détail the fighting of the prairie 
fires when he was a boy of ten or twelve, He was too young to 
help fight the fire but he was given the job of holding the 
riding horses of the neighbors who had ridden to the aid of ` 
his fathers The horses would be tied together with the bridal 
of one horse tied to the tail of another horse, Sometimes he 
would hold as many as ten or fifteen horses as the men would 
attempt to keep the fire from spreading to the crops or to the 
small group of wooden farm buildings. So my father spent his 
Carly boyhood dayBs | | 
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At the age of twenty-four, in the spring of 1870, he bee 
gan farming in Dale Township. During that first summer he built 
a home, On December 8, 1870, my father married Matilda Bower 
whose parents Henry Ts Bower and Rebecca (Shade) Bower had moved 
to this country from Newton Hamilton, Mifflin County Pennsyle 
vania, in 1850, They moved their household goods and live- 
stock by train to a point one mile north of Shirley, Illinois, 
where they unloaded their possessions at the MoLelland home 
where they stayed until Mr, Bower bought a farm and built a 
home where they lived the rest of their lives, 


i was the fourth child in a family of seven (three sons 
and four daughters). As we children grew older, eaoh was given 
a specific task to dos We lived without many luxuries as there 
was no telephones, electricity, furnaces nor running waters 
My father finally installed a pitcher pump in the kitchen with 
a sink and drain to carry away waste waters We had a large wood 
burning cook stove with a copper tank in the back to heat 
waters This had to be filled twice a day by carrying the water 
in & buckets We were each expected to do our share of the 
"chores" around the farm and carrying water was one of mine, 

It was not too long until I began to help with the actual farme 
inge I can well remember with pride when my father let me take 
a team of horses to harrow a field of plowed ground, This 
harrow was made by cutting hedge brush and extending pointed 
ends of the brush through a two by six piece of lumber, The 
team of horses was hitched to this orude harrow and was taken 
back and forth across tho field leveling off the ground so 

corn could be planted, ‘This harrow was quite a contrast to 

the all steel harrow used today which is attached to a tractor, 
Now the operator of such equipment rides on the tractor but 
with the handemade harrow, it was necessary to walk, driving 
the horses; | 


The first steel breaking plow which I used out a furrow 
fourteen inches, using two horses for traotion,. Tt was neces« 
sary to walk in order to operate this plow. About three acres 
Could be plowed in one days Ia a few years my father bought 
& Furst and Bradley riding breaking plow which out a furrow 
Sixteen inches and was drewn by three horses. Even this improved 
piece of machinery was quite a contrast to the modern three 
or four bottom plows which oan plow twenty acres in one Gaye 
My father and two neighbors bought one of the first wire binders 
built to cut and harvest wheat and oats. It is strange when 
one remembers the criticisms raised when this new piece of 
machinery was first introduced, Many farmers prophesied that 
bands on the bundle of oats or wheat would kill the livee 
tock when they ate the straw, The livestock, however, were 
Smarter than these criticizing the machinery because they 
Gast aside the wire bands instead of eating thems 


When the grain became ripe, it was cut in bundles, 
These were then set up in shocks and-were left to stand in the 
field until a community~owned threshing machine was hired to 
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thresh the P 29 This was always a long and tiresome proe 
cedure because the threshing season would often last as Long 
as a month. Each of the farmers helped his neighbor and | 
some times there were as many as ten farmers using one threshe 
ing machine, The bundles of grain were brought from the 
fields on raok wagons, then pitched into a feeder of the 
threshing machines The grain was separated and measured in 
half bushels and dumped into a box wagon. The grain was 
usually stored on the farm which meant it had to be scooped 
by hand into bins ln the barnss If there was not enough 
storage space on the farm it was taken to near by towns in 
wagons drawn by horses. 


Not only did the men take part in this farming activity 
but the farm women also played a very active part, This ` 
meant cooking for twenty+five to thirty hungry men usually 
for the evening meal as well as tho noon day meal, Finally 
only one meal was served and that was tho noon day meal, 

Bach of the women would try to have at least as large a meal 
as her neigubor. The typleal meal would consist of roast 
beef, mashed potatoes, brown gravy, green beans, peas and 
carrots, cottage cheese, apple sauce, beeta, sliced tomatoes, 
bread, butter and strawberry preserves. This heavy menu 
would then bo finished off with home made pie and ice cream 
with cakes Iced tea would be made in u five gallon stone jar 
and consumed along with hot coffees, All of these activites, 
are merely memories now because the modern oonbine has taken 
the place of the threshing machine and threshing dinners, one 
or two men can easily operate the combines The grain is 
hauled to the bins or marketed by truck where the grain is 
elevated by means of machinery. The harvesting period often 
lasts only a weekeea far cry from the long hot month required 
when the threshing machine was used, | 


Another farming procedure has been greatly moderniged and 
that is the harvesting of the corn in the fall of the year. 
Two other men and I were assigned the task.of husking ten to 
twelve thousand bushels of corn for one season, ‘The corn was 
husked by hand, & horse drawn wagon was used to throw the corn 
in as it was jerked from the dried corn stalke ‘The loaded wagon 
of corn was hauled to the orib where the 50 to 60 bushel load 
was scooped by hand into the cribs. The corn huskers were paid 
Gwo to three cents a bushel depending on the prevailing market 
pricese A real good husker could earn wo and half dollars 
& days Many times lt was necessary to hire extra men for the 
husking season, These extra men often roomed and boarded 
in the country homes Now the corn husking is done by modern 
corn pickers, all operated by machines No longer is the hired 
man paid by the bushel but he, too, is on a monthly salarys 
He lives in a modern home with running water, and electricity. 


Although the farming required long and weary hours, still 
there were many activites which could really be classed as 
800181 and very entertaining. The neighbors were called in 
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end with many hands available thease otherwise burdensome tasks 
became fun, One of the gala events was in the fall of the 
year when the apples were picked and sorted for storages The 
culled apples and the wind falls were loaded in farm wagons 
and hauled to a cider mill where they were made into ciders 
The cider mill was owned and operated by Lorenzo Rockhold and 
was located on the West Washington Street Hoad on a farm now 
owned and operated by Prank O4. Benjamins It was not unusual 
to see ten to fifteen wagons of apples waiting their turn 

at the cider mill, The cider would be carried home in two 

or three wooden barrels from the mill. All the neighbors would 
come in and help peel bushels of apples to make cider apple 
butter. The cocked apples and gidər would be boiled down in 

@ large copper kettle hung on & pole with a fire kept burning 
under the kettles A large home made wooden stirrer was used 
to keep the apple butter from sticking and burnings The 
stirrer was made with a long handle ao we could stand back 
from the fires When the apple butter was a deep russett 

color and quite heavy in consistency it was taken off the fire 
and was then stored in large stone jars to be used during ` 
the winter months with hot home made bread or biscuits, 


Another task which was made easier with the help of 
neighbors was the cutting of wood to be used in the stoves. 
During the winter months, we would go to the timber where 
trees were felled or fallen timber was cut into stove lengths, 
After the wood was hauled from the timber to the farm, the 
neighbors would come "to buzz up" the wood piles One neighbor 
had a wood saw which was propelled by horse power; four or 
Six horses were driven in a cirole by a boy who sat on a seat 
on top of the horse powers The boy who did this job was 
usually one of the younger children who was not strong enough 
to carry the logs of wood to the saw nor to carry the sawed 
logs away from the saws The saw cut the logs into stove 
lengths but it was necessary t> split the logs with an axe 
for use in the kitchen ranges This seemed to be my jo»-- 
splitting wood for the stoves and filling the wood boxes. 


The helping hands of the neighbors were welcomed on another 
occasione-»thís being the winter butcherings ‘This activity has 
left an unforgotten impression, perhaps because it took 
Place during the coldest season of the winters The boiling 
down of the fat over a large open kettle was one of the most 
difficult jobs, The fat must not be burned because the lard 
could not be used if it were browns In the farm kitchen, 
the sausage was fried down and packed into stone jars, The 
hams and shoulders of the freshly butchered pork would be 
salted and smoked in the "smoke house" to preserve for future 
use. As we worked with the meat, we never again wanted to 
eat any pork, With the passing of a few weeks, however, & 
meal of baked cured ham was eaten with pleasures 


Another household basi whioh required oonstant work was 
that|of soap making. It was the duty of us children to carry 
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numerous galFons of water to put through an ash hoppers 

fhe ashes were religiously saved all winter from the cook 
stove and heating stove, During the winter months the ashes 
were put in the ash hopper which was made from tongue and > 
grooved lumber in the shape of a letter V. At the bottom 
was a metal drain which carried the lye water to a stone 

jar after the water had drained through the ashes, The lye 
water thus made was mixed with fats and boiled togethers 

The result was soft soap which was kept in a barrel or large 
wooden kege | | 


Wot all of the country life was taken up by performing 
household and farm duties, I attended school in a small, 
one room country schools I recall several of the teachers 
whom T had. The best recommendation for the teachers of those 
days was whether he or she could handle the larger boys. One 
teacher stayed only one year because he was unable to cope 
with the farm boys. ‘The next one who came, however, was their 
equal and school life settled down to the learning of the 
$5 R's» The school room was very meagerly equipped, usually 
having a black board and a globe of the world. Heating was 
by means of a wood burning heating stove, and lighting was 
furnished by flickering kerosene lamps» We studied NoGuffey 
readers and spelling books, and learned to add and eubtract 
from Ray's arithmetica During the winter months, the neighbor- 
ing schools would be invited for an evening spell down, All 
the best spellers from the neighboring schools would partie 
clpate, Then, too, the school days were made exciting with 
the occasional box socials The girls of the school would 
decorate boxes, filling them with a tasty lunchs It was 
tho duty of us fellows to buy one of these boxes as they 
were auctioned off, of course, the aim was to buy the box 
of your favorite girl but the girls would never tell which 
belonged to whom. Sometimes by various methods we boys would 
find out which one had decorated a particular box, The 
bidding would be furious between two of the older boyse 
Sometimes the victor, after paying a large price, would | 
discover the box didn't belong to the girl at all but his 
rival would be eating the lunch provided by his best girls 
All was taken in good humor and fun was had by allie 


We did not have so many entertainments in the early 
days but had a few games we played at home around the fires 
side such as parchesa, tiddle de winks, checkers and lottos 
At school we played baseball, mumble peg and marbles.  Onee 
or twice a month, some kindly neighbor would invite the | 
young folks in for the evening to have a real partys The 
young people enjoyed those parties and quite a mumber of 
courtships and happy marriages culminated from these neighbore 
hood gatheringss Most of our entertainment was home made 
fun and centered in the community in which we lived, 


Sunday school and church were regularly attendeds Small 
community churches served the people of a farming community. 
Our family attended such a church at Covel,» My father served 
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this Methodist community church as superintendent of Sunday 
School for many yearss The minister was usually supplied from 
the group of students studying for the ministry at Illinois 
Wesleyan University, As was the usual case, it was difficult 
always to support the small country church but some of the Loyal 
members such as my father would dig a bit deeper into their 
pockets to make up the deficite Homecomings were held each 
year at the church as were numerous suppers and parties, 

All of these activities included many of the neighboring 
families who brought large baskets of foods 


During the fifty years I farmed there were many changes 
in methods of production. Probably the most important factor 
resulted from World War T. In 1914 Illinois farmers were 
content to use horses for power, much labor was done by hand 
as there was no scarcity of manual laborers, The cost of 
hiring enough labor to complete a task was not prohibitivo» 
As the United States became involved in the war and man power 
was depleted farmers were forced to use machinery to get the 
crops in and harvested, The years L916, 1917 and 1918 saw 
& revolutionary change in farm methods, Since there was a 
shortage of labor it was necessary to purchase machinery to 
do the tasks formerly done by hands Tractors replaced horses, 
corn pickers, tractor drawn replaced husking, combines shorte 
ened the process of cutting and harvesting wheat and oats. 


A new crop was introduced about this time to fill an 
industrial need. The soybean had been raised in China for 
5,000 years but was produced in quantities for the first time 
tains farms during the war period to provide much needed 
Olle 


Since the crops had to be planted, cultivated and har» 
vested with less man power many changes were made in plant 
breeding. The season for corn maturation had to be speeded 
up hence hybred corn was produced for shorter seasons, adapte 
ability to climatic conditions, sturdier stocks for straighter 
corn so that pickers could be used more efficiently, This 
was the beginning of one of the newer farm industries. ‘The 
breeding and production work involved in producting hybred 
corn is now an industry all its owns. Experimental plots are 
raised under different soil, fertilizer and climatio opndi- 
tions until it reaches perfection. The seed from such plots 
is planted in larger acreages until quantities of sceds of 
certain strains can be sold, ‘The very best seed corn sells 
for $10.00 a bushel now whereas the early pioneer farmer went 
into his corn crib shelled off some kernels of corm and plante 
ed them to test germination, The seed was then shelled from 
the cob and planted. The present seed, purchased in a sack, 
has been properly bred, pollinated, picked, stored, dried, 
treated for various diseases and then sold for plantings 


| Wheat production has also ohanged, It was found by our 
experimental stations that land in Illinois could be used to 
better advantage so wheat produced had to show a better yield 
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per acre or be replaced by other cropss The bearded wheat 
bas been replaced by beardless wheat, Oats produced per 
acre has been increase by the same careful breeding of seeds 
A production of 20 to 30 bushels per acre has been replaced 
by 75 to 90 bushels per acres 


Fertilizers, phosphate, limestone, rotation of crops, 
strip farming, grassed water ways, terrace farming, multi- 
‘rose hedges to prevent soil erosion have all tended to stepe 
up the quantity and quality of grains produced to the place 
where we now face the problem of huge surpluses. This has to 
be governmently regulated by the American Agricultural Asso» 
ciation which specifies the number of acres that can be proe 
duced, This seems vastly different from the urgency of the 
early twenties to produce more and more, 


Livestock raising is also a highly specialized industry. 
Dairy stock is bred to produce milk containing more butter 
fate Beef cattle likewise are bred to fatten properly so 
that the steaks we have on our tables are top grades Swine 
are raised with a definite purpose of pleasing the consuming 
publite Our government, the agricultural colleges, and 
various farm organizations are continually looking for ways 
and means of improving the products of the soils 


Many newer crops are being produced on our farms. The 
large canning companies have caused huge acreages of sweet 
corn, garden peas, green and lima beans and tomatoes to be 
raised on a large scale in McLean Gountys Popcorn is another 
new crop that is produced for industry, These, so called 
vegetable garden crops, are now produced for a new industry 
which used to be cultivated for each families consumption and 
not to be sold on the open market, : 


As our population increases many new industries have 
developed. Poultry, both chickens and turkeys are bred for 
the market and not for just the private home uses The hatch 
ery, the egg laying industry, the production of fowl for the 
Gable 1s again a newer branch of the farm program aided and 
encouraged by our Parm Bureau, the Agricultural colleges and 
the government. 


Modern farm life has probably seen the greatest change 
through the use of electricity. Farm buildings are lighted, 
Milking machines, water pumps, elevators for grain are all 
Pun by such power, The farm home has am many conveniences 
as the city homes. The home freezers for preserving and 
Storing of food, the electric refigerator, stoves, water 
heaters, electric cleaners, clocks, irons and even the auto- 
matic heating systems are all dependent upon this source of 
powers | 


The radio, the telephone and the airplane have 4 place 
in the farm program now. Market reports oan be heard hourly, 
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grain may be sold by telephone communication and the airplane 
is used to speed up the delivery of farm perishable produce. 
This makes the storage of grain less necessary on the farne- 
Many products can now be raised and quickly transported to 

the consumers table that used to be raised only for the family 
to eat and preserve, 


the insects that destroy crops are now treated by aire 
plane spraying and dustings The corn borer, grasshoppers, 
cinch bugs are menaces that did not bother the farmer fifty 
years agos Now the farmer has to be scientifically trained | 
or informed so that he mows and oan use all the latest 
methods of combatting these pests, Weeds are treated not 
hoed to kill thems Many farmers use the services furnished 
by the agricultural colleges to keep up-on the new methods 
of caring for and preserving crops. | 


I want to praise an organization that has done much to 
help the farm industry, for such it has grown to be, and that 
is the Parm Bureaus ‘The Zei clubs foster interest in the boys 
and girls who will be our farm leaders of tomorrows The 
Farm Bureau spares no time nor money in experimental work 
to improve farm products and life, : 


The home, the church, the school, the farm industry has 
all been very much changed in my lifetime but the memories 

of the good times remain with mes As I grew older, I left 
the farm to attend Illinois Wesleyan University for three 
years. In November 1904, I married Susan Hougham who moved 
with me to a farm four miles west of Shirley. ‘To this marri- 
age two daughters were born, Elizabeth Leota, Assistant 
Admissions Direotor of Illinois Wesleyan University, and 
Louise Matilda, head of circulation of Nicholas Murray Butler 
Library, Columbia University, New York, New Yorke 


As the years progressed we saw the many new improvements 
and developments in the agricultural life that I have desoribed, 
Helping to circulate a petition, we saw the first installa» 
tion of rural mail service in McLean County. The next new 
innovation was the telephone which was built by a Dre Patchy 
practicing physician in Stanford, Illinois. Gravelled and 
hard surfaced roads helped to knit farming commmities to« 
gethere The automobiles brought speed to the methods of 
transportation, Electricty was added to the modern conveniences 
of the country life, In the 1940's, when industry and labor 


T was working to produce as much as possible, women worked in 


the fields, drove tractors, farm trucks and did other labor 
just as their sisters on the assembly line in the factorys 
So the farming activities have developed from an age of all 
hand labor to one of modern steel machinery requiring only 
one or two men to operates 
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ARROWSMITH BATTLE FIELD 


A small stream twisting among well tilled farms, 
Remnants of grove where utter peace prevails: 

Yet two centuries ago war's fierce alarms 
Echoed here, so declare the history tales, 

Of how the Fox warriors made a last stand, 
Against the French and their tribal allies; 

Besieged and hunger pressed, the little band 


Perished bravely in nocturnal surprise. 


Weapon fragments, bones and strange bullets found, 
To Glaims of antiquarians lend supports 

Oldaters point faint traces of earthwork mound, 
To fix the site of early indian fort, 

Save these, the busy plow has left no sim. 

Earth scars hidden by waving grain benign, 


James Hart 
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EAST BAY CAMP ON LAKE BLOOMINGTON 


by 


Vera M, Snow 








EAST BAY CAMP on LAKE BLOOMINGTON 


The proverbial "good old days" of East Bay Camp 
date to the summer of 1930 when a small group of campers 
laid out their sleeping bags on the south bluff of Wampum 
Inlet off Squaw Basin on Lake Bloomington, 


the site was leased from the City of Bloomington in 
1955. A corporation charter was applied for by a group of 
local citizens under the name of Community Camp Associates, 
the purpose of the association being to provide camping 
facilities for youth in Bloomington-Normal and vicinity, 
the board has been headed by Mr. DB, P, Hiltebrand, Sr. 
Since its organization. Others of the board were Wr. Carl 
Vrooman, Mrs, Hazle B, Ewing, Mr. Ralph Heffernan, Mrs, 
Re C. Baldwin, Mr. E. M, Evans, Miss Vera Snow, the Mayor 
of the city of Bloomington and the chairman of the 
Ministerial Association, 


While the Community Camp Associates is the official 
title of the corporation, East Bay Camp is the name by 
which all campers and friénds know it. In the early days 
the news reporters soon became discouraged with attempts 
to make presentable headlines with Community Camp Associates; 
the final result; East Bay, 


Since its beginnning, East Bay has been under the 
direction of Rev, Frank L. Breen who has given much of his 
time to camping for youth in church and educational groups. 
Miss Vera M., Snow has been the Business Manager through 
out the years, 


The first permanent buildings were built by campers, 
their parents and friends. Girl Scouts under the leader- 
Ship of Wiss Mary Kraft made candy and scld it to raise 
funds for one of the buildings, Carp Fire Girls and Y.W. 
CsA. members contributed both labor and funds for building. 


In the mid 1950's denominational groups in the state 
began developing chureh youth camps. their search for 
adequate facilities brought the Methodists, Baptists, United 
Brethren, Lutherans, Presbyterians and others to Kast Baye 
Now, almost every major church group in the state has a part 
of its regular camping program at East Bay each summer. 
Others who held their first camps at East Bay have moved on 
and established their own grounds and equipment. Five 
thousand young people and their leaders are served at East 
Bay each year, 


Another major interest at East Bay is the Limberlost 
Children's Camp sponsored by the Bloomington Kiwanis Club 
and the Bloomington-Normal Community Chest. One hundred 
youngsters from the two communities are chosen through the 
schools to attend the two week camp held in August each 
year, 
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Ihe Nellie E, Parham library which serves both 
East Bay campers and citigens living around the Lake is 
to our knowledge the only one of its kind in the state, 
inis branch of the Withers Public Library of Bloomington 
was built by the Library Boord under the leadership of 
Miss Nellie Parham, Librarian, 


| ihe service of which East Day is most proud is the 
assistance it has been able to give young people in 
completing their educations. ‘The. staff. of about forty is 
almost entirely college age men and women, ihey are able 

to earn enough to help see them through the following 

year and at the same time receive training in foods service, 
recreation leadership, and religious education. Academic 
credit has been given students by the University of Illinois, 
Illinois State Normal University, Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and Taylor University in Indiana for camp work completed 
under school leadership. A regular session of the sumer 
school of Illinois State Normal University was conducted 

for three years (1959-41) with students participating and 
observing camper programs, 


Bast Day has grown through out the years through the 
friendliness and cooperation of those sharing the facili- 
ties, There has been no income except from camper fees, 
These have been kept to a minimum in order to permit a 
greater number of children to have camping experiences, 
The fact that Bast Bay Camp is recognized throughout the 
State as a leading camping center is a tribute to the folk 
who have given so much of themselves for youth, 


Vera X, Snow 





LAKE BLOOMINGTON 


Along the banks of sluggish Money creek, 
The Pottawatamies made their last stand 
Before they scattered, new abode to Seek, 
Yielding to stronger claimants for their land; 
While faintly echoed their defiant yell 
A ringing axe sounded the woodsman's toil, 
And quiet like a spreading mantle fell, 
A8 ploughshares furrowed through the loamy soil. 


A century goes and man's ingenious skill, 


Again an even vaster change has wrought; 
Wood, valley, stream obedient to his will, 

This wide watery expanse in being brought; 
Around whose shores oaks rearing high in sun, 
See their reflectbons in Lake Bloomington, 


James Hart 
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AVIATION IN BLOOMINGTON 


By 


Art Carnahan 


Many people seem to believe that aviation in Bloomington 
started with the establishment of the old Bloomington airport, 
located north of Normal in the year of 1927. To the best of 
my knowledge, credit for owning the first airplane in Blooming« 
ton should go to Harvey Wurzburger, who now operates the Six 
Points Garages Mr. WurZburger learned to fly in St. Louis, and 
in May of 1923 his enthusiasm for the sport led to his pure 
chase of a Curtis JN4D. As there was no airport at that time, 
he flew his plane from a farmer's field Located south of the 


citys 


Rogers Humphreys was another who owned an airplane in the 


early twenties when they were considered a rare item and before 


& real airport was established. Mr. Humphreys was extremely 
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active in stimulating interest in aviation during the years 
that he resided in Bloomington, and served an important part 
in its advancement. 

Flying activity in about 1925 was conducted from a field 
six miles east of Bloomington, on Route 9, which was known as 
Sweeney's pastures There were no hangar facilities, and the 
owners simply tied their airplanes out in the opene Several 
fields that were large enough and level enough were used for 
airplane landing strips by local flyers and by "barnestormers'", 
Forman!s field was one of these, and was used on occasion by 
John As Brokaw, who was one of the first military pilots from 
Blooming tone 

In 1925, a barnestorming troupe known as the Gates Flying 
Circus came into Bloomingtons With them was a pilot named 
Basil Sims, who remained in this locality and instructed 
others to flys It was at this time that I became interested 
in flyings Those who remember Basil, will be sorry to learn 
that his flying career was ended while he was testing aircraft 
during World War II« | 

In the spring of 1927, the late Herman A. Will opened the 
first authentio airport in Bloomington. It was a 72 acre tract 
of land, approximately four miles north of Normale The 
Bloomington Flying Club was organized shortly thereaftor, 
Among members of this club were Jack Simmons, Jack Bell, 
Charles O'Malley, Victor Neirynck, and Mr, Wille They pure 


Chased a JNA=4, or "Jenny", as it was more commonly called, 


This was an open cockpit, bieplane, and powered with an OXS 


motor, 
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Flying activity increased rapidly and many airplanes were in 
uses James Ingram, moved to Bloomington bringing with him a 
misso Standard airplane, Vernell "Red" Irwin purchased his own 
Waco 10 in the letë twenties. Louis Horn bought a Travelair, 
ferdinand Schad and Leo Jackson added another Travelair; Carl 
Klawitter and Clarence Axtell were joint owners of a Super — 
Swallows and Ben Snyder wag a Jenny owner. In the summer of 
1929, the Pantagraph purchased their first "Scoop", which was 
a Waco bieplanes The Illini Air Transport, owned by Mr. 


Parkhill added a Stinson SM3A to the groups Archie Baldridge, 


who is- still actively engaged as a pilot and flight instructor, 


owned an OXO, 

Benny MeMillion, Eddie Brooks, Tommy Woods, Wilbur Haker, 
George Goff, Ray Loomis, Henry Crutcher, Claude "MWullie" | 
Kendall, Walter Young, Lander Van Gundy, Je Re MeIntosh, 
Herbert Parker, and Oharles Zweng were among those who either 
amid airplanes or shared an interest in ownership, Roger 
Humphreys owned a Waco 10, as did Franklin "Juggy" Kemps 
Bill Bennett had a Monoprepe Glen Langdon and Dwight Leeper 
were owners then who have continued their interest in aviation 
and own their own aircraft at the present times Walter We 
Williams added a sixeplace, closed cabin, StinsonsDetroiter and 
Ge Ermond Mecherle a foureplace Monocoachs These were among 
the first closed cabin airplanes, Undoubtedly I have unine 
tentionally overelooked some names in this group, although I 
Sincerely hope. nots 

The Daily Pantagraph, and Mr. Davis Merwin, himself a pilot, 
are to be highly commended for their active interest in aviatione 
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gcoop I, purchased in 1929, was flown by Jack Bell until his 
death in 1950. I then took over the piloting of Scoop, and 
continued in this .capacity until Scoop the IVth, a cabin | 
Stinson was sold in 1941, Scoop was used in making tours of 
Central Illinois, and sometimes for the delivery of special 
editions; but principally for aerial picture coverage on major 
news events in this locality, These pictures were taken with 
the Pantagraph's own equipment, and by staff photographers, 
which was a record for aerial photographic coverage that few 
other newspapers in the world could approaches I do not know 
the exact number, but am sure that the aerial photographs that 
Frank Bill, now Parm Editor of the Pantagraph, has taken would 
be numbered in the thousanós, 

In 1950, a glider club was organized under my supervision, 
with twenty members on the rolls This was the first and only 


nonemechanically powered aircraft in Bloomingtons It was quite 


& novelty at that time, and presented a new interest in aviatione 


Although feminine interest in flying has developed in recent 
years, the first woman from Bloomington to solo an airplane 
was Marguerite Mecherle,s 

A history of aviation in Bloomington would not be complete 
that didn't recall the activities of the late Dr, Harry Le 
Howelle Dr. Howell and Dre Watson Gailey served as the aviation 
medical examiners for many years and were both interested in 
the advancement of aviations Dre Howell organized the first 
local chapter of the National Aviation Association, and 
served as its first presidents He was a familiar figure at 


the airpert for years, and often accompanied the pilots on 
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their trips, His ambition to solo an airplane was almost 


pealized, when illness prevented it, 

Bloomington aviation interest was not only making local 
headlines, but was showing itself nationally 1n the early 
thirties. Owen Tilbury designed a very small racing airplane, 
powered with a Henderson motorcycle engines He was assisted 
in the building of the plane by Clarence Fundy, Clarence 
Housey, and others with the interest and the urge to work for 
fun, This tiny airplane, with a fifteen foot wing span, Was 
"entered in the Chicago All American Air Racese It was a great 
thrill for those who built 1t and for myself, as pilot, when 
it became nationally famous by winning the Polish Trophy. 

This race, for 115 cubic inch engines, did a great deal toward 
encouraging the manufacturers to develop small oubic "net 
engines with low horsepower, 

The Monocoach, owned by. Gs Ermond Mecherle also made its 
mark in the national aviation history. I flew this ship in 
the Cord Trophy race from Los. Angeles to Cleveland, and was 
accompanied by Herbert Morphew, as mechanice There were 
almost 170 contestants, and we finished in third Place. 

Flying this same airplane I also won the Italian trophy race 
at the Miami All American Air Races. The Coach won many 
other races, and exhibition flights but the two I have mene 
tioned were the outstanding national honors received, 

Many nationally famous pilots have used the facilities of 
either the old or present Bloomington airport, Among them 
are General James Doolittle, Clyde Pangbourne, Roger 8, 
Williams, Clarence Chamberlain, James Hayslip, Arthur Goebel, 
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Len Povey, Joseph Ce Mackey, Roscoe Turner, Frank Cordova, 
Amelia Earhart, Arthur Davis, Harold Newman, Harold Johnson, 
John Livingston, Benny Howard and Mike Murphys 

in April of 1931, it was learned that Century Air Lines 


were interested in using Ploomington airport as a regular stop 


between Chicago and St, Louis, ‘The next few months were busy 

ones for Mre Will and the aviation committee of the Association 
Commerce, Additional acreage had to be obtained and 35 acres 

were leased from the Bertram estate, making a total field acreage 
"of 118, Inprovementa were made on the airport, and passenger service 
was finally inaugerated in October of that year. Many interested 
citizens donated to the fund necessary for the additional land 
leases Passenger service continued for several months, with as many 
as eicht stops at the airport daily. Due to a very wet winter 

in 1951 and 1952, the field bécame too soft for use by the heavy 
airplanes, and the service became irregular depending on field 
conditions. Century Airline, was acquired in 1932 by the Aviation 
Corporation, now known as American Airlines, Various improves 
ments in the field were requested by this new company, and in 

& final inspection of the facilities it was determined to be 
inadequate, As a result of this decision, passenger service 

was terminated, 

| As the early thirties were very insecure economically speaking, 
3 a great many owners sold their airplanes and flying activity 

was at a low ebb» Aviation interest was stimulated somewhat, 

when the present Bloomington Municipal Airport was made possible 
Que to Civil Works Administration, which was a phase of the | 
recovery program. it encouraged the construction of munioie 
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pally owned airports, The Association of Commerce Aviation 
committee, and John Be Felmley, MeLean County CWA chairman. 
recommended to the city council that Bloomington take advantage 


of this plan. Through the efforts of Mayor Wellmerling, the city 


council, and many, many interested citizens this development 


became a reality. 

The present Bloomington Municipal Airport was dedicated on 
Sunday, October 28, 1954. 60,000 people, one of the greatest 
crowds in Bloomington history gathered on and around the aire 
port to witness the dedication. 83 airplanes took part in the 
activities, and automobile traffic was blocked for miles in 
all directionss 

When the airport was dedicated, work had been completed on 
two diagonal asphalt runeways, and the present hangar had been 
completed. Airlines expressed a desire to use the field for 
passenrer stops, and a franchise was held by Chicago and Southern 
and American Airlines to use the facilities. Apparently the 
major airlines have never thought that Bloomington had a suffi- 
Gient volume of passenger business to warrant a stop, and the 
field facilities were always determined to be inadequate. 

Private flying, as it is called, was showing an increase in 
activity in 1956 and this continued until just before World War 
IIe Among the Bloomington locality residents who owned airplanes: 
during this period were Lewis Probasco, David Davis, Walter 
Williams, the Daily Pantagraph, Robert Davis, Russell Teutsch; 
Reed Johnson, Charles Zweng, Leo Jackson, Harold Medbery and 
George Fe Dick, III. It would be impossible to list the many 


hundreds who took flying lessons during those years.» 
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in 1940, the first flight training program sponsored by the 
federal government was started. this was called a NoneCollege 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, The Association of Commerce 
acted as the local Sponsor of this program, and David Davis was 
appointed by them to serve as the adderdinatés, The ground 


i,iven at the Bloomington High School, with 
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 $0hool training was 
Harry Adams and Roy Hostetler acting as instructors, Flight 
training was given at the airport by Carnanan Fiying Service. 

Following the NoneCollege program, a very similar program 
went into effect, namely the College Civilian Pilot Training 
Programs Students from Illinois State Normal University anå 
Illinois Wesleyan University were enrolled, and the ground 
instruction was given by university staff membe rs « 

In 2942, the government could see that a need for flight 
instructors was in view, and Commercial Pilot Refresher and 
Flight Instructor Refreshér courses were established. The ground 
instruction for these was conducted at the airports Pilots for 
these refresher courses were sent into Bloomington from other 


sections of the state, 


In August of 1942, a preeglider flight training program commenced. 


This was the first program where the students were actually 
inducted into government service. These trainees were trained 
in elementary flight before entering glider training at a 
regular Army base. An ample supply of glider pilots was obe 
tained in a short time, and then another type of program went 
into effect. 

A group of Navy V5 cadets arrived in April of 1945, for their 
elementary flight training. The first olass of cadets was housed 
LET 





and received their ground school training at Illinois State 
Normal Universitys They were moved to Illinois Wesleyan Univere 
sity within a short time in order to make room for a Navy Veg 
program at Normale The V=5 program Was under the supervision 
of War Training Service and the Navy. Navy officers were in 
residences Approximately 1000 boys received their elementary 
flight training in Bloomington on those government programs, 
Plight training for the Navy continued until July 1, 1944. 
Following World War Ii, airplanes were again available for 
purchase by the private pilot, and the airplane Was seen as a 
practical means of transportation for people in business, The 
Paul P. Beich Company, SteakeN=Shake, Ince, Lutz Canning Com 
pany, and the John Felmley Company were some of the business 
concerns to purchase their own aircraft, Among the private 
airplane ounerg using their planes for both business and pleasure 
were Arthur Concello, Franklin Parker, JeJe Woltman, Eelle Gilbert, 
Drs BeHes Hokard, Oliver Luerrson, Howard Fisher, Wilbur Smith, 
Helen Greinke, Glen Langdon, James Tuley, David Davis, Robert 
Davis, Russell Teutsch, Harold Medbery, Emory NeClure, Phil 
Auth, Elmer Bane, George Warsaw, Coke Heller, Gilbert Hines, 
Glen Bagby, Fred Wissmiller, Dewey Varboncouer, Jesse Barker, 
Jack Streeper, and Donald Schlossers While all of these are 
not residents of Bloomington, they are from the immediate 
Vicinitys There has been a trend during the past few years 
for farm owners and farm tenants to erect one place hangars and 
have their own landing strip on the farm. McLean County has 
& very active group of Flying Farmers, 

In September of 1946, a flight program was offered in cone 


junction with GI training. Private, Commerical and Flight In- 
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structor courses were all given, Enrollment was good for the 
first two years, put gradually decreased until the contract was 
terminated in 1940 cue to lack of interest by those eligible for 
the trainings 

The most recent improvement at the airport was the comp lo 
tion of a concrete runway, and a paved apron in front of the 
hangar. This was made available through an improvement program 
sponsored by federal, state and city government. The city of 
Blooming tou purchased additional acreage to make the runway 
extention possible, and as their share of the oxpense. 

OZark Airlines have very recently been granted a route 
which is including Bloomington as a stop for passenger and 


airmail services it 1s hoped that this service will be availe 


able before the end of this year, 1950, It will be the first 


time that the Bloomington Municipal Airport has had airline 
service, and if it developes as planned, ít will be another 


step in the advancement of aviation in Bloomington, 





MERNA VILLAGE 


It has a pleasant and poetic name, 
This village set in scene of rural peace; 


Like the green island whence its founders came, 
Whose industry here had goodly increase; 

As home-builders and tillers of the soil, 
With simple ways of life they were content; 


And there were diversions to lighten toil, 
As youth indulged in evening's merriment, 


Its beautiful church of imposing size, 
With tiny hamlet clustering around; 
An ardent ancestral faith typifies, 
.. In their descendants numerous still found, 
Seen far across the quiet landscape wide, 


Merna's slim spire surmounts the countryside, 
| James Hart 
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BLOOMINGTON SCHOOLS 
1900 = 1950 


by 
Edith V. Muxfeld 


As the Century opened, I was a Junior in High Schoole 
The building located at Monroe and Prairie Streets was come 
pleted and dedicated January 1, 1897, and the Class of 1900 
was the first class to graduate from the new school, My 
class, the "Naughty Ones", was the first full year class to 
enter, Superintendent Van Petten had his office on the 
first floor in the tower room, Our High School Principal 
was Mre Edwin Boyer. Our activities took the form of base 
ketball, glee clubs, and clubs which met once a week with 
Some teacher, These were Debating, Art, Camera, Dickens, 
Mythology, Electric, Astronomy and Shakespeare, 


That was the day of color rushes, and much rivalry 
between classes. I remember one such rush between our Senior 
boys and the Juniors, which took place in the big assembly 
room at the. east end of the building. Mr. Boyer stood on 
the platform with his finger on the bell, ready to stop 
proceedings when it got too hot, The class leaders sone- 
times entered the building at night to put up their colors 
as a surprise to the other classes. Once our boys got our 
colors up on top of the flag pole on the tower of the build- 
ing. Clifford Keiser was the daring hero of that episode, 


We had some excellent teachers, many being graduates 
of large universities, but they did not stay longer than 
one or two yearse Miss Joyce Adams, our English teacher, 
Royal Sanders, history; Miss Ruth Moore (sister of Mre John 
Moore), who now lives in Chicago, Freshman English; Miss 
Sara Clark, Latins Luella Rankin, Algebra and Geometry; and 
Mr. Pearce, who taught Science until his retirement, are 
some that I remember especially. 


High School courses were cut and dried, They were the 
Classical, which included Greek and Latins the LatineSoiene 
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tific, which had four years of Latin, two of German, and all 
the sciences except zoology; and the General, which had four 
years of English and those subjects that would fall in a 
Commericial course. About my year (1901), a few electives 
were added, 


Another contrast would be in our clothese We wore 
long, floorelength dresses and high shoes, and our hair 
either braided or on top of our heads, When I taught in the 
country, I still wore long dresses and coats. Even in the 
20's, little girls wore long black stockings and high shoes, 
and the boys knickers and long stockings. 


EDWARDS SCHOOL 


After graduation, I attended Normal University. I 
taught in the country and in the town of Colfax, then came 
into Bloomington in 1906 to teach in the new Edwards School, 
built in 1905. Miss Libby Ongley was the principal. This 
building was a departure from the old type of school, being 
made of a light brick, with three floors, a gymnasium and 
auditorium on the third floor. It was named for Dr. Richard 
Edwards, one time president of Ie Se Ne Ue. Miss Flora Theis 
was principal later, and Miss Effie Munson is principal now, 


Mre Je Ke Stapleton was Superintendent, and Miss Mary 
Meck was Primary Supervisor, This supervision was very 
stricte Regular visits were made, and explicit directions 
and instructions on what to teach and how to teach it. Class 
work was beginning to loosen up a little. Seats were still 
fastened down, and the children stayed in them, but some 
activity was taking place. We had music += mostly rote 
singing +- art according to instruction, mostly still life, 
and hand worke One year for Christmas, my fourth grade made 
hair receivers, using a good quality of burlap, Two squares 
were overcast together with embroidery floss. In the center 
of the top was a circle to which we basted a reed, and overe - 


cast this with the same thread. Two pieces of floss attached 


to the corners were to be used to hang the contraptions One 
of my slowest boys made the best looking one. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


After two years at Edwards, I was transferred to Lincoln 
School, which at that time was one of the old schools. Miss. 


Lillie Dexter was the principal. I had had her for my seventh 


and eighth grade teacher at Jefferson, so enjoyed teaching 
under here Miss Loveday Nelson, who is still living here 
and is 95 years old, was my neighbor across the halle Miss 
Dexter was principal at Lincoln for thirteen years, She 
retired in 1917 after thirty-four years of teaching. Miss 
Anna Croskey succeeded hers. Mr. Raphael Freehill is now 
principal. 
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Miss Mary Kromer replaced Miss Mack as Primary Supere 
visor about 1907, She continued in this capacity for twenty- 
two years, retiring in 1929. She was a very pleasant person 
to work with and gave the teachers more chance to have 
some ideas of their own, but there was still the close 
supervision. One year at Lincoln, I had a straight fourth 
grade room that was divided into two classes, Instead 
of spelling as we have it now, We used & paragraph taken 
from "The Nieblelungenlied", which the children learned to 
write from dictation. I was trying to find a paragraph 
in the story that Miss Kromer had told me to take, when 
she walked into my room, looked around, and said, "What! no 
olass reciting?" What would she think soday? 


EMERSON SCHOOL 


The old Fourth Ward School, located at Taylor and 
Evans, was built in 1857, At one time the High Sehool 
used the top floor. A new building was erected at Clinton 
and Bell Streets in 1907, and occupied on January 6, 1908. 
A farewell to Old Emerson took place December 10, 1907, 
with a number of old graduates, principals and teachers 
taking part. Miss Carrie Zolman, the principal, announced 
and Opening Reception and Bazaar to be held at the new 
school on December 17th, She rated the new school as the 
best made, the best arranged and the finest school building 
in the city. Supt. Stableton said he wondered if the next 
fifty,years would make as great changes in building as the 
last fifty, and if in 1957 this new Emerson would be — 
considered as out of date as the old one was. Miss Zolman 
was principal for fiftyeono years. 


The new Emerson was built when the Association of 
Commerce had opened a new addition around Williams! 0i11le€0e- 
Matic Factory. It was another third story building with a 
Eyma The attendance has never been as large as expected; 
only about nine of the twelve rooms were used. About two 
years ago, two rooms were remodeled to make a playroom and 
auditorium, The third floor gyms have been abandoned wherever 
they were built. 


IRVING SCHOOL 


Irving egre with Miss Katherine Kelley as Princi- 


pal, was built in 1904, patterned after Edwards School, 
though made of red brick, Again the auditorium was on 
third floor, with stage and dressing rooms, The school 
Soon became overcrowded. About 1921, I went to Irving to 
assist the eight grade teacher, Miss Josie Hulvae There 
were sixty-five pupils in the eighth grade room, At that 
Gime classes were promoted gery half year. I taught my 
Glasses on a little balcony off the second floors Some- 
times I took them to one of the dressing rooms on the 
third floor, and sometimes we just sat on the stairs. 
(Two years later I assisted at Edwards and used the balcony 
there == but I did have a blackboard and a screen to shut 
us off from the hallå) 
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Irving School is now a Junior High School, with Miss Ruth 
 Ahlenius as principale A new gym and addition to the 
building is being built, The old Dr, Albert Meyers! home 
to the west now belongs to the Board of Education, and 
has been used by the kindergarten. 


OLD JEFFERSON 


The old Jefferson School was located at Jefferson 
and Clayton Streets,. I started my school life there, cone 
tinued through third grades Then we moved to Springfield, 
later to Chicago, and I returned to Bloomington to finish 
seventh and eighth grades at Jefferson, Miss Alpha Stuart 
was principal, Miss Lillie Dexter, seventh and eighth 
grades, and Mrs. Lucy Hyde sixth grade, 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL | 


In 1896 a four room building was erected at the corner 
of Washington and State Streets to take care of the pupils 
in the first four grades who lived east of the Illinois 
Central tracks, The railroad crossing was at street level, 
so it was thought best to avoid the danger for small 
childrens Mrs, Lucy Hyde became the principal. This was 
the beginning for Washington School, which is now having 
its fourth addition built. | 


Washington is now the east side Junior High ae this 
year being the first for the ninth grade to stay there 
instead of transferring to the Senior High School. To 
make room for this added grade, and because the population 
of Bloomington is rapidly moving to the southeast, a new 
school is being built on Oakland Avenue which will take 
care of kindergarten and the first six grades, 

Miss Jennie Zolman became principal of Washington 
School in 1898, and very efficiently directed the school 
until her death in 1936, , 


Beginning with the four rooms built in 1896, two on 
each floor, the school had four more rooms added in 1905 to 
house all eight grades, As the school population moved on 
east, a fireproof section of four more rooms, an office on 
the first floor and a teachers! room on second, with a 
South stairway and a balcony room for supplies was built 
in 1924. When the Junior High program was started in 1940, 
the largest and most modern addition was built. This 
contained classrooms, a large gymnasium with showers, music 
rooms, a library. Shops and cafeteria are in the basement 
of the old buildings 


The building of the Junior High section was quite an 
experience for the teachers and pupils, because it was 
. done while school was in session, The children were fase 
Ginated, First several big elms on our playground to the 
south, were cut down and the roots dug oute ‘The digging 
was done by a huge shovel and crane, powered by a motor, 
Which the children named — 
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(From a Daily Pantagraph clipping:) "Nellie was not 
a steam shovel, but she huffed, puffed, tugged and grunted 
to the unbounded delight of the children. She snuffled 
first along the south side of the building, biting out 
yards of' earth, After holding the pupils to chores as Long 
as possible, the teachers would declare a watching period, 
The children swarmed to the windows to learn what old Nellie 
wes doing. Between grunts, Nellie!'s steely voice sang a 
song of honest endeavor, When Nelliets strength was pitted 
against the deeply rooted stump of a once towering elm, it 
was a titanic struggles Several times it seemed too much 
for Nellie, She teetered groggily. She nearly upset bere 
self, But finally the stump!s resistance was broken, and 
it was dragged out like a great octopus, accompanied by 
the cheers of the children, Everyone was sad the day 
Nellie's work was done, and she waddled off down Washington 
Street on her caterpillar feet to other heroulean tasks," 


After Nellie!s work was done, the walls were erected, 
and much of the inside work finished; then came the worst 
part, The whole south wall of the old building had to be 


removed and the two parts joined. This was done with electric 


drills, and the noise was terrific, Teachers in the south 
part of the building had to devise all sorts of methods to 
get any work done. Miss Ethel Lee Buchholz worked out a 
project in which her fourth grade class spent part of the 
time outdoors watching the building, getting samples of 
material used, then returning to their room to draw pictures 
and make reports, Those of us fortunate enough to be on 
the north side of the old building, took in as much of the 
work as we gould, but we could follow our regular program 
fairly well. Mr. Zə He Dorland was principal at that 
time, followed by Mr, We Earl Lee, the present principal. 


JEPPERSON SCHOOL’ 
In 1915 construction was started on a new High School 


on Washington Street between McLean and Evans. The old 
High School Building on Monroe and Gridley was remodeled, 


and in 1919 the Jefferson School was moved there and the 


old building torn down, ‘The Board of Education still owns 
the lot, which is used by the high school classes for games, 


This move made Jefferson School a center for boys 
taking manual training, girls for cooking, and the print 
shop also had room theres (See Mrs. Brokaw's story)» There 
was also a room for children who were unable to attend 
regular classrooms. This was first in charge of Miss Clara 
Simmons, and later Miss Nelle Clancys. I once asked Miss 


Simmons, how she got along with so many odd ones, and she 


replied, "Well, there are times when all we can do is sit 
down and laughs That seems to clear the air, and we oan 
start again," 


The Jefferson people, with Miss Leilah Emerson as 
principal, were very happy in their remodeled building, Then 
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during the period of depression and unrest, in March of | 
1952, early in the morning, a fire that was thought to be | 
of incendiary origin completely destroyed the school. By I 
the time the teachers and pupils arrived for school, there 

was nothing but ruins left. A few days later, Holy Trinity | 
Church was burned in the same way, and a fire was dise | 
covered in "old Main" at Is Se Ne Use in time to extinguish 
it with little damage, 





Some interesting facts about the Jefferson Fires 
The outside temperature was two degrees above Zero, ‘the 
blaze was discovered by the janitor, Mr. John Ford, as he 
made his regular tour of the building, The Fire Denartment 
was called at 6:30 ame The building was a raging mass of 
flames by the time they arrived, Nine lines of hose were q 
strung, and water poured into the buildings Water froze d 
all over the building and trees, Branches broke under the d 
weight of the ices While the fire raged and the ice formed 
on everything outside, a pot of ferns in the first floor | 
window remained unscorched and waved in the breeze, | 
| 


A new modern building was erected and the students 
entered for work in the second seméster, 1933, In the n 
meantime, pupils were distributed among Bent, Emerson and d 
Franklin, with their teachers, They had no books, sat on | 
camp chairs, and were generally uncomfortable. The other 
schools donated all the extra books they could find, and 
the youngsters brought all their old texts and gave them 
to the causes 





BENT 


The. old Hawthorne School was getting to be a fire 
hazard, so in 1924825 a fine new building was erected to 
the north of the old one, and named for Horatio Ge Bent, 
who had been President of the Board of Education for a _ 
number of years, and then became Business Managers The 
type of building was new, called the Elizabeth type. It 
has two stories above a basement story which is largely 
above ground. The boiler and fuel rooms are entirely 
outside the school proper. The kindergarten has a small 
kitchenette and a mother's club room, and the entrance is 
from an outside terrace, The gym and auditorium are at 
the rear and will seat 800, Bent is now a Junior High, 
with Nr, William Anderson as principals 





SHERIDAN SCHOOL 


The old Sheridan had only four rooms at first, then 
four more were added. Mrs. Ella Price was principal for 
nineteen years, She always taught first grade, even when 
principale Many people remember her as their first teacher, 
She retired in 1921, Miss Marie Summers, who was a teacher 
at Washington, became principal in the fall of that year 
and remained there almost as long as Mrse Price, seventeen 
years, Miss Lou Reed preceeded Mrs. Prices 
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In the fall of 1948 Miss Summers asked to be relieved 
of the principalship and to be reinstated as a regular | 
teacher because of eye trouble she was having. She is 
now teaching sixth grade at Emerson, 


Miss Summers says that Sheridan School was still 
using the old building when she became principal. ‘Tho there 
were unused rooms in the school the fifth graders transfer 
red to either Edwards yp Bent, according to their choice, 
for the rest of the eight grades. After the new building was 
occupied in midewinter of 1935, a grade was added each 
year until eighth grade was reached. ‘They had three eighth 
grade graduating classes, then the junior high program went 
into operation, so they dropped back to six grades. 


e One interesting happening Miss Summers tells is, that 
when the old bullding was torn down, a cupboard in a corner 
was pulled out. The blackboard, behind 1t, had not been re- 
moved when the cupboard was built, On the blackboard, 
behind the cupboard, was written, in a fine Spencertan hand, 
a full program for a day's work. ‘The writing was still 
easy to read. Mr. MoDowell was much interested, but no 

one could be found who knew who had written the Programs 


Miss Summers is most appreciative of the wonderful 
spirit shown by the patrons of the school and the fine Supe 
port they give the teachers, But I think the people should 
appreciate such fine principals as Mrs, Price, Miss Summers, 


and Mr. Elwood noe eee who gave up the supervision of 


grade instrumental music to become principal of Sheridan 


Schoole 
SARAH E, RAYMOND SCEOOL 


Ihe Sarah E. Raymond School was originally located at 
1408 West Grove Street. It was a small brick building house 
ing four classrooms of grades one through five. After 
having finished these grades, the children were transe 
ferred to either Irving or Edwards School. Tn 1932 the proe 
sent modern structure replaced the old school and grades one 
through eight were then included. A publio opening was 
Sponsored by the Pe Te A. and about five hundred citizens 
inspected the school plant. With the opening of the Junior 
High Schools the seventh and eighth grades were sent to 
Irving School and the present seteup includes about two- 
hundred fifty pupils in the Kindergarten and first six grades, 


The school was named after Sarah E, Raymond who was 
Principal of the High School and later city Superintendent, 
During her period of service many improvements and additions 
were made in the schools, Miss Raymond married Capt. Fitz 
Williams, a Chicago merchant, and removed to that city. 


The ParenteTeacher Association has been very active and 
progressive throughout the years; Mrs. Frank Hilhaus was the 
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first President and was chosen when the group organized in 
1917. Mrs. Charles Oliver, Mra. Otto Johnson, Mrs, Mamie 
Barclay, Mrs, Henry Dauel, Mrs. We C, Anderson, Mrse Carl 
Peplow, Mrs, E«Es Beatty, MTS. Le Potts, Mrs, ED. Tralner, 
Mrs. Carl Selberg, Mrs, Wm, Boylos, Mrs. Harry Bendschneider, 
Mrse He Cunningham, Mrs. Arthur Barling, Mrs, Loren Brucker, 
Mrs. Elvin Strong, Mrs. Cleve Hand and Mrs, Beverly Bradshaw 
have served as leaders of the Associations The aim of the 
group has been constant from the time of its organizations 
for every child, the highest advantage in physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare", 


Recent principals of the school are: Mrs. Bernading 
Moratz Collins, Mrs, Barbara Egger Lennon and the present 
principal, Miss Mary Henderson, 


Each February the Parent-Teacher Association pays 
tribute to those who have helped build the present organie 
zations During the past year the women who had served as 
Presidents met and formed a unique organization: "The Past 
Presidents! Club of Raymond P,T,A," | 


FRANKLIN 


Franklin School which had been the old First Ward 
School was rebuilt in 1899, At the present time, it is the 
oldest school building, as the first Washington Building has 
Deen absorbed into the collection of additions that make 
today's schoole In 1945 the furnaces were repaired, stokers 
repaired, hardwood floors laide Like all the rest of the 
schools, Franklin has had to use the basement for class 
rooms. A very fine library has been established, Mre C. We 
Chambers was custodian for thirty years, retiring this last 
June, 1950. Though an old school, it has always been shinings. 
One could look out in the hall most any time of the day and see 
Mr, Chambers with a duster, or mop. This year a must needed come 
munity room has been added, which will provide a recreation 
room, With stage and kitchen, and a meeting place for PTA 
groups. It oan be turned into two Glass rooms if necessary. 
Miss Orilla Sykes was an early principal, followed by Miss 
Louise Siebert, Miss Frieda Schaeffer, Miss Lois Green and 
p Dorothy Busbeye Miss Seibert was principal from 1890 
o 1928, Jis 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Mre Stapleton was Superintendent from 1901 until 1926, 
His term saw many changes. The new High School on Washington 
Street, enlargement of the High School faculty, many new 
courses introduced, were among them, Supervisors for the 
elementary grades, music, domestic science, art and manual 
training, were others. He was followed by Mr. Se Ke Ms 
Dowell, who served until 1955. Dr. James Lindsay served for 
only a short time but effected many changes. He placed men 
as principals where there were vacancies, He visited class 
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rooms personally, and had a check system for every teacher, 
Rach teacher was given a sheet with certain items typed on 
it. When Dr, Lindsay came, we gave him our sheet which he 
marked and returned. Many teachers were disturbed by seeing 
him mark down something during a class recitation. Following 
Dre Lindsay came Mr. Paul Gossard in 1938, and he in turn was 
succeeded by Nr. George Wells in 1941, our present Superine 
tendente 


MR. S, Ke MCDOWELL - 


Mr. MoDowell became Superintendent in 1920, He proved to 
be an excellent administrator, considerate of his teachers 

and interested in the children. He guided the schools through 
& period of financial straits and unusual hardships. He 

has been living in Bloomington since his retirement, and 

has always been interested in school happenings. Just 
recently, he has gone to live with his son in Ghicagos, He 

is now 86 to 87 years old, 


Trouble started in 1926, At that time, a change was 
made in the taxation system += property valuations were ree 
duced with the result that the school income from the State 
Distributive Fund was much less than was needed, ‘To meet 
this reduction, kindergartens, Band Director, Domestic Art, 
Penmanship Supervisor, Art in the grades, Agriculture, and 
Printing were dropped from the curriculum. Another cut in 
the State Fund made it necessary to drop Music Supervision, 
Music Appreciation, Swimming at the High School, Physical © 
Education in the grades, School Nurse (the health program 
had begun about 1928), and the Penny Savings Bank program, 


The Penny Savings Bank Program had been in existence 
for about twenty years, The last ten years were under the 
supervision of Mrs, Mary Davisson, of Hast Market Street, 
She visited the schools onoe each week, had her table out in 
the hall, and the children brought their money to her and 
deposited it in regular bank fashions She then deposited 
it in a downetown banks No interest was paid on the savings, 
the idea being learning to save, The yearly deposits amounted 
to between $7,000 to $8,000, | | 


Prom March, 1932, the teachers were paid in script 
instead of pay checks. These were negotiable|at the Peoples 
Bank and certain firms were willing to take) it at full value, 
The Piggly Wiggly chain was one of them, The teachers did 
not encounter too much hardship, and we were fortunate that 
it did not last any longer than it did, In many other 
Cities, all over the country, teachers received script for a 
long period of time, Grade school commencement was abandoned, 
and our salaries were cut ten per cent for the fiyllowing 
year. Our contracts read “The Board would pay ty warrants 
lf necessary, and could teminate the contract at any time 
that such action was necessary because of lack of funds," 
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During the year 1952-1955, the Tax Payers League made 
things unpleasant for the school people who were asking for 
an increase in the tax rate so that the schools would not 
have to be closed -=~ something that was happening in many 
other places, ‘This tax increase was allowed at a referendum 
submitted to the voters in April, 1954, 


During this period the government was trying to provide 
work for as many people as possible. One of the agencies 
was the Public Works Administration, known as the DA, Late 
in 1955 this Agency approved a loan to the Bloomington Board 
of Education by which they would receive Federal Aid of 
$202,950 as a twenty-year loan, and $67,650 as a gift. This 
loan was used to build the new Sheridan and Lincoln Schools 
in 1955, a much needed addition to the High School, and ree 
pairs to the other schoolse From this time on, affairs | 
began to improve, and were on the mend, 


MISS MATTIE BISHOP 


One person who had much to do with the Bloomington 
Schools was Miss Mattie Bishop, who was Secretary for the 
Board of Education for forty years =- through the terms of 
Superintendents Stapleton, Mebowell, Lindsay, Gossard and 
Wells. In June 1948 she retired. She was given a farewell 
reception and presented with a wrist watch from the school 
personnel, 


ADOLPH MOLS 


Another familiar and popular figure from 1905 until 
1942, was Adolph Mols, physical training supervisor, He 
visited each school every two weeks, and taught the exere 
cises which the teachers were to teach daily for the next 
two weeks» These were entirely calisthenicse Then at least 
every two years, at the end of the school year, he conducted 
a Field Day at the Ball Park south of town, This wasimde 
up of mass drills of from 2,000 to 35,000 children, pyramids, 
dumbbelis, Indian Club, Flag Drills, "Maypole Dances and 
Ladder Pyramids. All was done to band music. 


He had an unique method of teachings, and kept up a 
Gonstant stream of little jokes. The children scarcely 
took their eyes off him during a lesson, After his retiree 
ment in 1952 he became Attendance Officer until 1942, when he 
went to live in Chicago, aged 80. 


REPORT CARDS 


After Miss Kromer resigned, Miss Bess Hayden was our 
Grade Supervisor until her death, She was responsible for 
a change in the report card systems Up to this time all 
grades were in figures. This was now changed to letters, 
using A, B, CG, D, E, and Fe It was a great pleasure to work 
with Miss Hayden. She always found something nice to say 
when she came visitinge 
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Miss Ethel Burris, who is. now on the leSeNeUs Paculty 
was our Supervisor until 1956, when Miss Ruth Glendenen came 
to us. Report cards were again revised, Miss Clendenen 
worked with a committee of mothers and teachers, who evolved 
a card that used the letters "S" for Satisfactory and "uy" | 
for Unsatisfactory, with a long list of citizenship items to 
be marked for each childs 


The office of Grade Supervisor was abolished about 1946, 
and the principals are expected to supervise the teachers» 
Another report card that the principals worked out was so 
complicated that few patrons could make head or tail out of 
it, so a new one was made up by a committee of teachers which 
was, and is, quite simple: just a check for Satisfactory and 
a minus mark for Unsatisfactory work, with the usual citizen= 
ship items, Sounds easy, but very hard to do and still 
keep up the child's ego. We have had committees on report 
cards every year, and stillm one is satisfied, It seems to 
be one of the biggest problems. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


in 1956, three ungraded rooms were established at Irving 
School while Xr. William Anderson was principal there, 
The three teachers were able to give individual attention to 
these youngsters who were unable to keep up with the rogular 
grade works, As this work developed, certain subjects in 
High School were "starred" as being possibilities for those 
pupils who wished to enter High School. This program has 
become a Special Education program with teachers and special» 
ists from I. Se Ne Us Goeoperating, Financial support is 
received from the States ! 


A sightesaving room at Edwards was established in 1959, 
At jefferson a class for crippled children, one for primary 
grade maladjusted, and one for upper grade maladjusted, were 
provideds All these classes have been transferred this year 
to the new Special Education Building at I. S.N» Us, where 
teachers will be trained for this purposes 


MUSIC 


The music program, which had been dropped in 1926, was 
restored in 1956. Supervisors of music. in the early days 
were Miss Irene Bassett, Miss Ross and Miss Mabel Glenn, 
Who has been associated with the.Kansas City Schools since 
She left here, | 


Miss Frances Kessler conducted the Music Appreciation 
Classes, coming around with her victrola ‘and records of 
various kinds, and teaching the children to listen for 
rhythm, phrases that were alike and different, and to recoge 
nize good musice Since the Junior High has been established, 
Miss Kessler has taught the music at Washington and is in 
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Charge of a very flne library used by the whole school, 

MrS« Albert Spiers was our last music supervisor before the 
subject was dropped. When music was reeestablished, Miss 
Helen Rothgeb became supervisor of music in both High School 
and the grades. She has brought the subject to a very high 
level, Later another teacher was placed in High School to 
take full charge, and Miss Rothgeb has given full time to 
the elementary and Junior Highs, 


Instrumental music, under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Newton, has reached top ratings Students from IeSeNeVe and ~ 
Illinois Wesleyan do much of the téaching in the grades, 
getting their student teaching by this means, 


MRe PAUL GOSSARD 


Mr. Gossard was Superintendent of Schools from 1938 till 
1944. When he left in the summer of 1944, the Pantagraph 
had the following editorial: 


"Gossard Brought Schools to Crossroads 


"Mr. Gossard is leaving Bloomington to become Superine- 
tendent of Schools in Quincy, Massachusetts. One has to 
know what conditions were prior to this arrival to appre» 
ciate what his quiet, diplomatic methods have achieved. ‘The 
most outstanding accomplishment has been the growth of 
interest in public school education. ‘The school difficulties 
traced back to the depression and lack of moneys Two referen» 
dums were presented, The first failed, the second carried, 


"Choosing a successor is a matter of grave importance. 
The right successor can carry the Bloomington schools forward 
swiftly. The public is ready for bold planning and major 
action," 


. The successor chosen was lr. George Wellse How well he 
has filled the requirements will show up in the latter part 
of this volume. 


DOCTOR REAVIS 


Beginning with this period of Mre Gossard's term, more 
and more classroom teachers were consulted, and committees 
formed to study and report findings to the whole faculty» 
The Association of Commerce appointed committees for the ime 
provement of Bloomingtone One of these was Better Sohools, 
A citizen's committee was invited to meet with the Board of 
Education and the teachers for discussion of ways and means, 
It was decided to invite an expert from the University of 
Chicago, Mrs. We Ce Reavis, to come here to study the situa- 
vlone Dre Reavis was director of Field Service for the 
University of Ohicago,. This was in March of 1944, He came. 
to Bloomington to begin the study of twelve questions pree 
sented by the Board and Nr, Gossard, He visited all the 
Schools and held conferences with teachers, citizens, and 
Boards He gave brief answers to the questions given hime 
The Board then picked those needing immediate attention, 
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and Dr. Reavis took these back to Chicago for further study. 
He returned in April and addressed the teacher's group on 

the need of an upetoedate curriculum in the postewar period. 
He emphasized these problems; (1) evaluation of much material 
destined to find a place in the curriculum, (2) the elimina} 
tion of much outemoded material, (3) thorough revision of 

the objectives of education, (4) improvement of methods of 
teaching and administration, (5) evaluation of extraecurricue 
lar activities, and (6) establishment of a new partnership 
between school and community, 


Before going on with what has been accomplished as a 
result of these recommendations, I will pick-up a few items 
of interest during these years, | 


TEXT BOOKS 


About 1942945 the rental system of text books was 
started. ‘This has proved to be very satisfactory. More 
texts and supplementary materials could be secured in this 
way at a very small cost to the parents, ‘The change in the 
type of text book has been most remarkable. We all remember 
the old readers with few pictures, and those mostly black 
and white, the print small and often fadedelooking, Today's 
books are profusely illustrated in bright colors. Even 
arithmetios and workbooks have many pictures. The print is 
larger, blacker, with more white space between lines, We 
might recall some of the old favorites, such as The Sunbonnet 


Babies, Overall Boys, the Beacon series, tho Free and Treadwell 
The Stor 


books, Th y Hour, Gates Readers, Work a St and Ginn 
and CO» r Readerse oqay's books have may Oo: © same stories 
revise or easier readings l 


ART 


Miss Maude Smith supervised art in all the schools for 
many yearse When the subject was dropped in the grades she 
continued to teach it in the high school until she retired 
in 1959, after twenty-two years, Supervised art was re-estabe 
lished in the grades in 1943, Miss Rose Parker is at the 
head of the departments. She is mlled a consultant now. The 
teachers go to her with their art problems or ask her to 
Start the type of work they wish to do. She will spend a 
half a day or longer with each teacher who wants her, begine 
ning and overseeing the project. , 


PROMOTIONS 


In 1940, mideyasr promotions were abolished, doing away 
with A and B classes. Eighth grade commencement had already 
been discontinuede. Now students will leave sixth grade for 
Junior High, then after throe yoars there will continue on 
into senior high school, making twelve continuos years. | 
AJunior college may develop some days. | 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


I have not been in close contact with the high school 
go may not be able to record some facts that should be rememe 
perede The change from the old building on Monroe to the new 
one on Washington was made in February, 1917. The entire 
gtudent body marched to the new home,  E« Le Boyer was still 
principal but he resigned at the end of that years 


The building was soon crowded., An addition was made 
under PWA,. Students attending numbered from 1000 to 1200, 
Courses include college preparatory, commercial, home econo» 
mics, shop, industrial arts, fine arts, dramatics, retail 
selling and automobile drivings 


For several years classes in retail selling have been 
taught.  Spudents spend half a day in class and the remainder 
in actual work at the stores, 


One of the special interests is the Short Story Club 
organized by Miss Grace Inman in 1917 to develope creative 
writinge Each year the Merwin silver cup has been presented 
to the winner ina short story conteste Juniors and seniors 
are eligible to try out for the clubs Candidates must write 
and impromtu essay or short story. Their admittance depends 
on the merits of their work, 


The club is limited to twenty members, The pin, de» 
signed by Davis Merwin, is a minature gold quill and inkstand 
with the initials 5 5 O engraved on the stand. Also pre» 
sented each year by Paul Rhymer are the Rhymer medals, Paul 
was a former club member and is the author of the radio 
script "Vio and Sade", 


Warren Goodier was high school principal for twenty-two 
years, retiring in 1940, To all students he was "the Duke", 
He went back to his old home in New York state, where he died 
in 1944, Pe Ge Kurtz became principal and still holds that 
orficés -. | 


The first AEgis, published in 1897, was a monthly paper 
written and edited by students, It is still issued but is 
more on the newspaper order than the magazine form we used, 
For a number of years an annual bound volume has been pube 
lished, containing pictures of all the students and faculty, 
with stories and poems and history. 


About two years ago the Board purchased and remodeled 
a residence across the street from the high school for ade 
ministrative offices, This gave the high school some much 
needed room. Sending the ninth graders to the junior high 
will give more room, A number of teachers who taught freshmen 
studies have been transferred with them, | 
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GEORGE Ne WELLS 


Nre Wells came to Bloomington from Elmwood Park, where 
he had been superintendent for fifteen years, He very quickly 
divided the entire faculty into committees which met at the 
high school once or twice a month, We. usually spent an hour 
in committee, then had a general meeting where committees 
reported any action taken, and the whole group discussed and 
either accepted or refused the suggestions, Hach year some 
committees were eliminated and others took their places. This 
continued. over a period of five years, 


The Pantagraph had said, "The public is ready for bold 
plannings" At the risk of making this paper unnecessarily 
long I am going to quote from a Progress Report that Mre Wells 
had printed and sent home by each child in school. Following 
the recommendations of Dre keavis, a firm of Chicago architects 
was hired to make a survey of the physical seteup of the schoolse 
They made eight recommendations of theings that should be 
done in the next twenty yearss 


PROGRESS REPORT 


On what the people said they wanted, in 1944, 


I Administrative leadership. 

le2 Curriculum committees have met at regular intervals 

during the past five years. A coeordinator of scurri+ 

culum has been appointed, (Lois Green) 

Ge A method for evaluating the services: of the faculty 
had been worked out, 

4»  Ineservioe training has been extended. 

7-8 Salary schedules revised to be based on training and 
experiences Equal pay for men and women and married 
women accepted. 


II Services added 

le. Kindergartens 1945 

2-9. Vocational training 

Se Adult education developing 

Ae Sound projectors for each school 

De Physical education integrated under a supervisor ` 

and a director of athletics, 

Ge Special education 
Sightesaving class 
Orthopedic class 
4 classes for exceptional children 
2 bedeside teachers 
Speech oorreotionist (Geraldine Fergen) 
Social adjustment counselor (Kathleen Jarret) 


Expanded music program 

Art reeestablished 

Driver training in HeSe 

There are now twelve special teachers and 500 
pupils under them, 
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III Building 
le All old fastenededown seating has been replaced by 
movable furniture, lighting has been improved, rooms 
painted in pastel shades, 
Se Improvements made in buildings 
oe Residence at 504 Es Jefferson remodelled for ade 
ministrative offices 
New sites 
40 acre Grassfield site 
lO acre Oakland site 
Dr, Albert Meyer property for Irving School 


+ 


IV Program for next 5 years 
l= 


Complete addition to Irving (done) 
Se Add 4 classrooms to Bent (done) 
Gs A new school on the Oakland site (done) 
Ae An allepurpose room at Franklin (done) 


De Field house for high school physical program 
6^ Shop for high school industrial program 
"^ New grade school on the Grassfield site 


The above report was made in March of 1949, In december 
of the same year a fine brochure, entitled "These are Your 
Schools" was distributed to each child in school. It was 
made up entirely of pictures taken in the schools by Mre 
Chester of the high school faculty. Every school was repre» 
sented by several pictures, tho no schools were named, 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


" As 1950 comes to a close, part of this progress program 

iB almost complete, The addition to Irving has six classrooms, 
a gymnasium, library, music suite, cafeteria = community room, 
It is in use this fall» Gent has one addition on the south and 
one on the north, Each one had a double classroom with a 

small “library lounge" for social study classes. It is about 
ready for uses Franklin annex is a large community room, 
Oakland students are being taken to other schools by bus, 


These new schools answer the question, "Have the schools 
Changed in fifty years?" Green blackboards, pastel walls, 
bulletin boards, modern blonde furniture, ‘The large class= 
rooms have a stage and an accordianetype curtain to separate 
Lt into two regular classrooms, bBuiltein bookcases that form 
& three foot high shelf along the outside wall, and tile 
floors are other features, 


TRIPS 


For some time children have been taken on alleday trips 
to see real life instead of reading about its Trips to 
Springfield, Chicago, New Salem, Punks ! Grove, farms, dairies 
and bakeries have been enjoyed. Many short trips to the MeLean 
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County Historical Society, telephone office, library, fire 
station, and Withers Library are made, This fall the teachers 
themselves are going to take a day off and visit various 
factories and business houses in small groups, ‘The teachers 
have been suggesting for some time that the Board buy a bus 
which could be used for these excursions, Now the Board 

owns two buses, To be sure they are being used to transport 
children to schools too far for them to walk, but tnero is 
hope for the future, | 


CURRICULUM PLANNING 


This year (1950851) the whole faculty will be working 
with a team of experts from the University of Illinois. These 
men worked with a committee of teachers and with the different 
building faculties last years. The program is expected to 
develop a modern curriculum and will require a period of 
years, Just before school closed last June the whole school 
force was taken by bus to Allerton Park for the day. Lunch 
was provided. A most interesting program was given include 
ing plans of the Bloomington committee, talks by the U of I 
people and by school men who had tried the plan our schools 
are looking forward to. 


CONCLUSION 


in conclusion, I want to pay tribute to the various 
Boards of Education that have served Bloomington through 
the years, They have served well and faithfully, They have 
made good use of funds allowed theme Teachers! salaries are 
now where they attract the best talent. Sixty dollars was 
the maximum salary when I began teachings Now the minimum is 
at least two hundred, The Board has adopted the Adult Edu« 
cation program, which is growing very rapidly. | 


The schools have finally accepted the fact that they 
must take care of all the children of all the people, and 
with Adult Education, of the people themselves, 


In writing this paper I have tried to be accurate in 
facts and dates. Some mistakes may have been made which are 
unintentional The schools are on their way somewhere, 
Happy landingsd 
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THE DAYS OF THE SCHOOL PRINTSHOP 1913 - 1922 


by 


Etta Walter Brokaw 








THE DAYS OF THE SCHOOL PRINTSHOP 191381922 
By 
Etta Walker Brokaw 


Many of us remember the tall fine gentleman, Mr. Je Ke 
Stableton, who was Superintendent of schools here for a 
number of years, He understood boys and appreciated their 
need for activity in both work and playe 

While Edwards School was being built Mrs Stableton had 
Stanley Taylor, & high school student, teach my sixth grade 
boys how to set type and use an old press that was in the buil- 
ding. Then I took & case of type in my own room and let the 
boys set type in their spare time. When Edwards School was 
finished, the next year, we had a real printshop in the. southesat 


corner of the basement, We had a press, type cases, and tables 


for proof readings Mr. Alonzo Dolan, of the Pantagraph Printing 


and Stationery Company, gave us a lot of type and typecases 
that he was going to discard. He also let us have ali the 


Scrap paper we needed at a low prices. He took me all over his 
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plant and had the head of each department explain his special 
works | | 
Our principal, Miss Goudy, was interested in this printing 


program because of her relative, Frederick We Goudy, the 


nationally known type designer. So for the flrst half of the 


year she took my classroom, and I just taught printing to boys 
from the nearby schools» As soon as Mre Stable ton got another 
teacher for my room I taught only the printings 

The boys in each class knew what to do, All work was left 
in order before leaving. The incoming clase lined up outside 
the doors Bach ahap was given his assignment, picking up where 
the other boys had to leave Lt» We thought it wiser to use a 
hand press, so two boys worked on the press, one to turn the 
press and one to feed, Some were assigned typesetting, some 
took proof, others read proof and distributed type that had 
been used by the previous class, | 

The boys knew that every bit of their work was being used 
in the schools. They made copies of arithmetic problems, 
tests in various subjects, poems, programs for special days, 
the PeTeAs year book or monthly programs, Special colored 
paper and special type made these attractive, 

One year, the High Scheol boys won in a big basketball 
tournament. The Pantagraph had printed a full report of the 
game with the pictures of the boys. Nearly everyone on the 
team had been through the printing courses When they came over 
to tell me about it I suggested that they print a small 
booklet with the pictures of the boys and the paper's comments, 
The Pantagraph loaned us the outs and the boys worked after 


school to complete some very attractive basketball booklets. 
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One day, Dre Richard Edwards, for whom the school was named, 
came to see use He thought we were doing some fine works Not 
long after, he sent two frames for resewing books and some 
adjustable bookbinding presses. We did a lot of rebinding 
for the high school library, 

One summer I went to the "Stout Institute" at Menominie, 
Wis, for the summer school of printings All of the girls in 
our rooming house were taking Home Economics. Some of the men 
were taking both printing and Manual Training. The printing 
course was thorough and I had to work to be accepted as a 
printers We were all teachers from New York to Montana and 
from the Ohio River to Canada, When the printing instructor 
read his grades my name was second on the liste 

When the new high school was built in 1915, the old build» 
ing on Monroe Street was remodeled for the Jefferson School. 
The print shop was moved to this building and located in the 
superintendent's office in the tower room, first floors Now 
printing was given all sixth grade boys and they came to this 
shop from all over the citys 

The print shop was working while the building was being ree 
modeled, Finally the noise got the best of us and I phoned 
Mr, Stableton that he had better rescue us, The boys were 
printing a large program to be used that night, and setting 
type for the next week, Mir. Stableton said there was a room 
over at the high school if I could use it, I coulde immediately. 
Ihe press boys kept on with their works Johnson's big truck 


soon arrived, Type cases were carefully piled in by the boys. 


I went over to plan where to put things, then back for another 


load. The press ran on until the last program was printede 
y E 





we were all proud of the boys. Not a class missed its working 
schedule. 

The boys printed a booklet, called Blooming 
for Miss Kromere This was made up of historical stories written 
by some of the teaohers of Dloomington. One very lovely booklet 
was "War Poems for Children" written by Miss Louise Kessler for 
the benefit of the war funds during the first World War, It 
was illustrated with a photograph of Mary Margaret O'Malley as 
a child, dressed in the uniform of a Red Cross Nurses 

Before holiday time designs for Christmas cards and gifts 
came from the Art instructor, I would collect the fine sorap 
pile at the Pantagraph Printing and Stationery Companys Lovely 
paper and colors. I adjusted the scraps to the card designs 
and used the special typecase that Mrs Dolan had given us. BY 
this time we had secured some lovely border designs for this 
Special type cases The boys were very proud of the results. 

The idea of a school print shop is to teach the boys that 
good honest work is worth while and an honor to him who does it, 
While careless work is dishonests In the past years I have had 
the joy of seeing and knowing the results of the print shops 
It is a joy to meet oid print shop people and learn that they 
have been successfule One former printshoper told me that he 
had been a Forty Acre boy who saw nothing in school that he 
would need when he was old enough to get a job. He was playing 
 hookey every chance he got, Then in sixth grade he landed in 


the print shop and found something he could learn and use oute 


Side of schools The printshop was surely worth while, 
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in November of 19052 the Jefferson School was completely dee 


stroyed by fire and all the print shop equipment was a part of 


its ashes, I had resigned previously to be married, 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 
BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
The Daily Pantagraph = June 11, 1886 


Contributed by Etta Walker Brokaw 


Durley theater was crowded long before 2 o'clock yesterday 
afternoon, with the friends and acquaintances of the graduating 
Glass of 1886. Nearly every one in the house brought beautiful 
flowers, both cut and growing, and by the time they were all 
seated the house seemed lined with brilliant and sweetemsnele 
ling blossomae The immense audience sat contentedly through 
the whole long programme, and although packed in and warm 
seemed to enjoy every minutes 


On the stage was the happiest and hottest lot of beings 
imaginable. Secure and happy in their freedom from school 
restraint, they all bore with them essays or orations designed 
to teach their parents and friends how to live. And ach and 
ali rose before the elderly people who formed a majority of 
their audience and told them how beat to live aud manage to 
produce the best effects. And the people who had dandled the 
graduates when infants, took the lectures and suggestions in 
good part and with sublime good nature. It is a way that all 
graduates have, this lecturing of their elders, and it ia to 
be expected, 


Upon the stage were seated the graduating class, Prof, 
Henninger and the teachors of the High schools. The superine 
tenüdents and members of the board of education, Rev. Dre 
Bennett and Judge Reeves, 


At a few minutes after 2 Rev. Dr. Bennett pronounced the 
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invocation and was followed by Miss Agnes Keating, who gave 
as an instrumental solo "Recollections of Homo," The selection 
is a beautiful one and was rendered with exquisite expression, 


Miss Flora Kerr delivered the salutatory, entitled, "The 
Actual and the Ideal," and endeavored to demonstrate to her 
hearers tho difference between the two, She spoke clearly and 
distinctly, and was rewarded at the close with many beautiful 
bouquets and sundry square parcels, suggesting poems and candy. 
Little Maggie Cole and Clint Teneick acted as flower bearers, 
and completed their arduous task gracefully. 


Miss Rena M, Teneiok looked very charming as she came fore 
ward and read her essay about "Echo and Silence." Her flights 
into fancy were pretty, and her sound remarks were emphatic and 
directly to the point, Her volce had a habit of breaking, 
but otherwise was clear and distinct. 


"Individuality" was the theme of Miss Clara Dickenson's 
oration, She was selfepossessed and made her gestures with 
ease and promptness, She was favored with very many flowers. 


Wiss Rhoda Johnson, the colored girl about whom so much 
interest has centered took for her subject, "Lifets Battles," 
and if she attacks her life's battles with the intelligence and 
force with which she did her subject, she will go through 
life with flying colors. Her essay was one of the best 
of the day, and delivered with earnestness and eases That she 
had plenty of friends in the audience was testified by the 
many bouquets and baskets laid at her feet, 


Miss Hattie E. Ball delivered an oration about "Copyrights," 
which was listened to with attention and proved to be well  - 
worth of it, 


Mr. William Johnson orated upon "Mechanisme" His pose was 
easy, his gestures easy and graceful and the thought of his 
eration goods 


A vooal Solo, "The Lost Ship," by Misses Grace Goodfellow 
and Lizzie Miller, now made a pleasing diversion from the 
waves of eloquence that had been sweeping over the audience, 
& sort of island where the weary brains might rest a moment and 
enjoy themselves, Miss Goodfellow has a superb popyann volce 
and was well accompanied by Miss Millers 


"Hobbies" was Miss Belle Le Graham's subject upmwhich she 
easayeds She told about the people who are never satisfied, 
who want to revolutionize the world and run it according to 
their own ideas» Miss Graham's essay was full of telling and 
pithy sentences and showed much thought and careful preparations 
She spoke in a firm, clear voice and was plainly heard all 
over the house, 


Miss Lizzie Miller gave an oration upon "Fame" whioh was 
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one of the best efforts of the days, The young lady was pore 
feotly selfepossessed and especially graceful with her gestures, | 
She looked very pretty, and had a composed, graceful stage  . I, 
presence not usual in her first appearance, She received a 

great deal of merited applause and was fairly swamped in flowera. | 
Indeed, by this time the stage had became so covered with the |l 
offerings to the graduates that a small army of boys was | | 
deputized to carry them off and stow them away until the Se 

of the exoroies, 


Mr. Wilbur Atkinson bhen delivered an oration, taking for il 
his subjeot "Mammoth Towers," The subject was a massive oné, | 
but Mr, Atkinson showed that he was fully able to handle it - | 
and get from it all the good lessons that it contained, 


An essay, "An Enigma," by Miss Grace We Rugg followed, and 
although she experienced great diffieulty in keeping her place 
on the | papers she hold, she oreatod a good impression and 
roceived the usual amount of flowers. 








An oration, "Our. Voyage ," by Miss Emma Jacoby, Was a 
forcible and pleasing part of the programmes, She spoke slowly 
and clearly, so that the full import of her ay was pau 
heards 





A chorus of twenty-five viens; "Father, 01 pear Us," was 
bs on the programme, .It was very pretty, the students 
Singing together perfeotly, They were drilled by Prof, Seibel, 
who considera this chorus one of the finest they could have 
attempted, The solo parts were sung by Miss Lizzie 3 ier and 
Mise Belle Graham. 


"To Please the Multitude” was the subject of an oration by 
Mies Jennie.0, Zolmans If Miss Zolman was trying to please 
the multitude before her she may be proud of her success, for 
every word was listened to and the applause testified that her 
thoughts found "an answer and an echo" in many hearts, 








Miss Lottie Sickles decided that "Today" was a good subject d 
for an essay, and by the time she had finished the audience — q 
fully agreed with hers Her essay was well written, and it is iq 
safe to assume that many hours were spent over it before it. i 
arrived at the state of perfection in which it was given to | 
the audience, : a 





Nre Charles Coe came forward and told us all about | 
"Architecture"s«the architecture of souls as well as homes, | 
His delivery was good, and he was listened to with attention, fl 





"National Sentiment" was the subject of an oration by Miss 
Anna Me Kriders She looked very charming in her pink satin 
dress, and won friends in the audience even before she had 
Spoken a word. She made an able plea for the honoring of dead 
privates as well as dead generals, and hoped that that wish ` | 
Would soon become a "national sentiment," She received some 
fruit as well as the usual flowers and mysterious boxes, 
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Miss Estella I. Brooks gave as an oration "Life's Music,” 
and called the people's attention to the beauties of life that 
in the everyday work of life we are apt to overlook, 


"Beauty" was the subject of Miss Etta Mẹ Walker's essay, 
and she was present as a sample of the article#«and a good 
one, too, she was in her white, soft dress, Her essay was well 
written and delivered in a pleasing manner, | 


A vocal trio by Migses Belle Graham, Estella Brooks and 
Lizzie Killer, entitled "Let Our Boat be Swiftly Gliding," 
was pretty, and was much enjoyed, | 


"1885" was the novel subject taken by Miss Mary Brewer. 
She treated it in a novel manner, but in one that gained and 
held the attention of everyone in the house. She told what 
had been done in 1885 and hoped as much for 1886, 


: "Creation's Summit" was what Mies Catherine Fogarty talked 
aboute She spoke loudly and gave the infleations that would 
best suit her composition, which was interesting and pleasing. 


"Evolution of Opinion" was an oration by Edward O. Marsh, 
He dellvered it in an emphatic manner, which forced everyone 
‘to belleve that he meant exactly what he said, and did not 
propose to have his opinion changed by anyone, It was in many 
respects a political address, and was a pleasing novelty on 
that account, especially as it was delivered in a strong and 
distinctive voice, | | 


To Miss Anna McCoy were awarded the first honors of the 
Class and she delivered the oration and valedictory entitled 
"To Be", Her thoughts were very pretty and were clothed in 
pure Englishe She is possessed of an especailly easy and grace- 
ful stage presence. Her delivery was clear and distinct and 
her pronunciation and emphasis excellent, As she pronounced in 
Glear, measured tones, audible in every part of the house, the 
words which should scatter the class, a shade of sadness fell 
on the audience, and they felt, in a measure, the solemnity - 
of such an occasion to the band who for four years have traveled 
their school way together. She addressed the board of education, 
the teachers, the schoolmates and her closing remarks to her 
classmates were exceedingly pretty and appropriates The valee 
Gictory was, as it should be, the feature of the days 


. The presentation of diplomas by Hon. J+ Jacoby assisted by 
Miss Sarah E. Raymond followed, and the graduates one by one 
Stepped forward and received their roll of parchment, which took 
from them all chains and launched them forth intc the world as 
men and womens 


The closing chorus, "Gloria in Excelsis," has made its appeare 
ance at achool commencements as far back as the "oldest inhabie 
tant" oan recollect; but that does not prevent it from being 
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a suitable, and, when given as well as yesterday, a musical 
treat. 


Revs William Ball pronounced the benediction, after which 
the hugh audience filed slowly out and the graduates gathered 
up their gifts with a new sense of importance and a half 
regret that the long*looked»forward=to day had come and gone, 
and now for them there would be no more Gommencement days, 


Of the class of '86 only one, Mise Alice MeCoy, completed 
the English and Latin courses The English and German course 
was completed by Wilbur Atkinson, Edward Marsh and Charles 
Coe, The English and part of the German course were taken by 
Belle Graham, Mary Brewer and Anna Krider, and simply the - 
English course by Misses Catherine Fogarty, Hattie Ball, 

Rhoda Johnson, Lizzie Miller, Lottie Sickles, Clara Dickenson, 
Estella Brooks, Emma Jacoby, Rena Teneick, Flora Kerr, Grace | 
Rugg, Etta Walker, Jennie Zolman and William Johnson, 


thé costumes of the young ladies were more than usually 
elaborate and beautiful. ‘Not only the customehonored white, 
but delicate tints of satin in cream, rose color and blue, 
made some of the exquisite graduating robes, 


The class of '86 dispensed with the usual reception which 
it bas been a time*honored custom to give to their friends, 
Instead of the reception it is uncerstood that they have 
purchased twenty*three volumes of desirable books and presented 
them to the high sohool, Very sensible and novel was the 
ides, and they will live in the memories of their schoolmates 
after the recollections of one evening of music and dances 
would be forgottens i 





And 80 has ended the seventeenth annual commencement of 
the Bloomington high soehooleeended amid smiles and flowers 
and happy young voioege Kë 


Of the essays and orations, as a whole we can say that they 
were above the averages. Of course there was the ususi allu» 
Sion to the "broad ocean of knowledge,""the untried footpath," 
and the "limitless lapse of time," but then that is to be 
expected, and there never was, or never will be a graduation 
without some of these high*flown and doubtful meaning sentences, 
It is as necessary as the flowers and the applause. 


it is not likely that the class of '86°feel any great. sorrow 
at being clear of school shackles, but in the future, when 
cares weigh heavily, they will look back to the tenth of June, 
1586, as the dearest, dellghtfulest, hottest day of their 
eventful lives » the day of their graduatlone 
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MEMORIES OF FOURTH WARD SCHOOL 


BY 
Byron Von Elsner 


(Letter contributed by Mrs Wylie Re Dimmett) 


Byron Von Elsner, Chicago, depicts a picturesque school 
when he tells of his early days at the old Fourth Ward, now 
Emersons His letter, given below was sent to Mrs. Eylie Re 
Dimmett, of 418 East Grove street and comes in answer to Mrs. 
Dimmitt's invitation for him to attend the recent reunion of 
the old Fourth Varders, 


The letter is a gem in penepainting. While it brings vivid 
memories held dear to many of Bloomington, it also reveals the 
artistic touch of Mre Von Elaner and recalls his high abili» 
ties to his many friends in the citys The letter follows: 


My Dear Cousins 


Your letter with invitation to the reunion of the old Fourth 
Ward School students reached me after much delay as I have 
been absent from home for a considerable time. I regret exe 
ceedingly that I was unable to have been present as it would 
hafe given me great pleasure, 

The stress of years has somewhat dimmed my eyes and dulled 
memories of many interesting happenings of more than forty 
years agos Sill, in retrospect I can view with clear gaze the 
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old six room red brick buildings which to my youthful eyes 
loomed larger than the combined buildings of Yale and 
Harvard universities, I can hear the jangling insistence 

of the warning school belle«sometimes swung by the sturdy 
gnarled hand of old Pa Vandervoorte-and I can visualize 

the scampering barefoot boys and squeaking, pigtailed 

girls bounding toward the worn, splintered entry steps, 

At the top of these steps I can see, silhouetted through 

the mist of years, the tall, darkeolad figure of she whom 

I remember as Miss English and whom you no doubt, are more 
familiar with as Mrs, Merritt, There was austerity in the 
manner in which she stilled the almost irrepressible tumult 
of vivid boyhood expression, yet despite the sternness there 
lurked in the offing a kindly tolerance for youthful, 
effervescent spirits and a comforting radiation of a spirit 
of fairness to the ne'erdoewell and strong commendation for 
ambitious effort, ! 


And through the mist I can see again the squirming line 
of young devils who drove to incipienent hysteria strong 
hearted Addie Wertz, Miss Anderson and the angelic Sallie 
Porter (my first teacher), | 3 


I can see the gangling legs and searching black eyes of 
Dick Little, now famous as a war correspondent, story 
writer, toastmaster and satirists Dick's only glimpse of 
war at that time were gained through intense perusal of 
Beadle's celebrated dime novels which he voraciously read 
concealed within the pages of MoGuffey's 4th reader. And, 
kicking Dick on the heels, I can see yellow haired Lew 
Kurm, the financial bulwark of the boys! divisions. He had 
50 cents a week spending money, which on the average was 
Just 50 cents more than any one else had, Next came deli» 
berate Je De Temple, followed by Harry and Howard Green and 
the inimitable "Shorty" Nobleeeaorobats extraordinaire, 
Back of "Shorty" I can see a handsome boy, barefooted, it is 
true, but with a nice clean rag around a protruding big 
toe--yos, it is debonair Ede Perrigo. Memory's camera 
shows George Kates, cartoonist Dick Wood, Guy MoCurdy, 
Homer Hall, "Reddy" Brandy a left*handed hitter and a 
gentleman, Old Jake Houser, the Babe Ruth of the 4th 
ward stars, Johnny Stack, "Mack" Purcell, "Jewy" Friend, and 
he was a friend, "Lut" PitzHenry, who was a better judge of 
somebody else's grapes than he now is of Blackstone or 
Coke, "Skinny" Dwight Moore, Bert Bowlby, Tommy McCoy, Ben 
Fell, the Forman boys, Joe MoGetriok and last, but not 
least "Sug" Ellis and "Rat" Connors. 


Ah, me I turn the camera toward the east and see troops 
of girls, fat and spindly, demure and vivacious but all 
pigtailed and rougeless,. I oan see beautiful Laura McCurdy, 
vivacious Lettis Scott, leveleeyed Clara Ewing, whom I never 
forgave for beating me in geography, Kitty Gerken, 
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Gussie Parks, Mazie and Lillie Little, Lula Cooper, Nellie 
McVey, Bessie and Emily Creber, social buds of promise, The 
fresh cluster of Noble girls, Cora, Hattie and Carrie Green, 
of whom it can be said of Hattie and Carrie that had they 
so desired they could have outerivaled their illustrious 
brothers as acrobatic performers. 


The camera clicks and I madly jump the fence from our 
housé across the way and plunge through the door with the 
last expiring tinkle of the old school bell. And with another 
click of the camera the vision fades; and in the place of 
happy retrospect there comes the grim materialism of the 
today, every day wineepross, Yet ttis good to have the 
fragrant gift of memory to lay down the ploughshare and 
once again drift back to days when the sky was ever cerulian 
blue, where it never rained, where God gave the snow just 
to make snowballs and ices Albert street hill, and when 
the old 4th ward school enclosed in its four walls those 
your heart can never quite forget. 


Byron Von blsners 





GRADE SCHOOL TEACHING — A COMPARISON 


by | 
Bernice Stapleton Leach | 
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GRADE SCHOOL TEACHING = A COMPARISON 


The 1902 model school was as different from the 


present-day adaptable school, so-called, as day is from 
night, Education has moved along enormously in the last 
twenty-five der » The fundamentals aa education, such as 
spelling , reading, arithmetic and grammar, are important. 
No die can deny that, In 1902 we drilled on these subjects 
until pupils knew each lesson each day. 

. The claim today is that knowledge of fundamentals 
alone cannot guarantee individuals SECH or gen, 
fulness in coping with tomorrow!s world problems. Today the 
idea is to make ee ie feel at home, to be happy just as we 
did, but in a much different way. We had a fixed number of 
minutes for a certain subject. For instance, a certain time 
was set for writing from a METTERE NENN a splendid idea be- 
cause many teachers today are poor erter We also spent a 
fixed number of minutes on spelling, etc, (High school pupils 
today, as a whole, are very poor spellers.) This method is 
considered out of date. Today pupils have no writing period 
but write about something as best they can, tn this way the 
teacher thinks they learn to use correct English for she stops 
to correct it if it isn't right and that is the way pupils learn 


their grammar and writing today. 
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In 1902 we drilled over and over on correct. use of 
various words, If pupils misspelled words or didn't use core 
rect sentences as in grammar, we drilled them again and again 
until they knew how to spell and write correctly. 

The theory today is that each child is taught separate- 
ly according to his ability. This is a good idea, but how can . 
a teacher of thirtyefive or forty pupils do this? Our 1902 
model taught a handful of subjects, De drill over and 
over in these subjects, but schools today provide at least 
three or four times more subjects, using less time on each 
one, claiming that this prepares a pupil for a more useful 
life. | 

In 1902, we teachers expected the home to take care of 
many sides of a child's life as to manners, Social learning, 
spiritual, But today the school tries to take on the complex 
job of trying to develop the body, mind, spiritual character and 
emotions, The school assumes all responsibilities, 

In 1902, we had quiet and order at all times. I remember 
a girl who consistently whispered and kept her class disturbed 
so that she was taken to the office and spanked, That was really 
the starting of making her a wonderful student in deportment as 
well as in her schoolwork, 


I imagine the goal to be desired is the happy medium 


between the 1900 model and the 1949 model, 


4-22 Bernice Stapleton Leach 
Teacher in Franklin School 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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SOHOOL 


Ee Le Boyer, Principal 


Dwight Akers 
Frank Adams 
Carl Baldridge 
Dixon Brown 
Harold Chaney 
Oliver Christy 
Wms Conklin 
Harry Dixon 
Wed Dolan 
Edgar Doyle 
Paul Grady 
Adelbert Gabbert 
Dudley Guthrie 
Charles Haitz 
Fiteh Harwood 
Robert Howes 
Otto Kline 
Robert Kreplien 
Harold Loch 
Henry Mandler 
Frank Mason 
Curtis MeCain 
Edwin Knapp 
Dick O'Connell 
Albert Rader 
Jay Rodgers 
James Ryan 
John Shantz 
Carter Stowell 
Carl Tappe 
Monte Tyson 
Wm. Wilitams 
Lee Herrington 
Pred Grant 
Rudy Brown 
Horace Soper 
Mabel Brock 
May Bengal 


Helen Benson 
Edith Bereman 
Bernadine Brand 
Bernice Brock 
Macel Dean 
Elsie Camp 

Nell Churehill 
Edna Carroll 
Hazel Coates 
Louise Cole 
Edna Cunningham 
Cora Deneen 

Mae Dyer 

Graco Engle 

Fay Farrell 
Grace Fuller 
Bernadine Gee 
Mae Glbeaut 
Mary Gilliland 
Zola Green 

Eva Hall 

Ina Harber 
Lillian Hoffman 
Eva Hileman 
Mary Johnson 
Jessie Johnson 
Mildred Jones 
Elvira Irving 
Kathryn Karr 
Edith Kirkpatrick 
Emma Xleinau 
Jessie Hill | 
Vinta Hartenbower 
Maud Lindley 
Selina Levy 
Mabel Lutz 

Anna Lash 

Eva Lash 
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Juniors 190235 


Erma Means 

Edna Mahaffey 
Laurastine Marquis 
Mary Marquis 
Carolyn Marsh 
Myrtle MeCain 
Mabel McCarty 
Nannie Morgan 
Gertrude Morse 
Alice Parker 


‘Tucille Parmelee 


Maurine Phillips 
Alice Pitts 
Lucille Read 
Etta Roe 

Irene Ropp 

Adra Ross 

Frieda Schaefer 
Gretchen Schaefer 
Goldie Sharples 
Anna Shade 
Jennie Tanner 
Ethel Phonpson 


Florence Thompson 


Isabelle Vandervort 
Lillian Wilcox 
Flora Warlow 
Grace Wells 

Mary White 

Leala Wilcox 
Florence Villiams 
Florence Kienzle 
Emma Yarp 

Bessie Becker 
Jean Conover 
Frances Kessler 
Julia Mull 



























































sept e Qo 1902 

The class of 1904 met in Miss Cobb's room after school, 
qguesday, Sept, 25, 1902. The meeting was called to order by 
pick O'Connell, the temporary chairman and “Robert's Parlia- 
mentary Hules of Order", were adopted, The class then elected 
their officers for the coming year. Horace Soper was chosen 
president, Dick O'Connell, vice president, Montgomery Tyson, 
Treasurer, Louise Cole, Secretary. 

The President appointed a committee of fours Mary Johnson, 
Edna Mahaffey, Lucile Parmellee and Etta Hoe to bring the 
suggested class colors in for inspection at the next meeting. 
Being no further business the meeting adjourned. 

Loulse Cole, 
Secretary 


Sept. 29, 1902, 
| The Junior class met in Miss Cobb!s room at noon on Monday, 
Sept. 29, 1902. There was a large number of the class present 
and the meeting having called to order by the President, 
the minutes were read, The suggested class colors had been 
secured and were held up for the inspection of the class. 
A voto, was taken which made "Orange and Black", our class 
colors. Being no further business the meeting was closed. 
Louise Cole, 
| Secretary 
Oct, 22, 1902 
The Junior class met in Miss Cobb's room at noon, Dot, 22, 
1902, There were about eightyefive present and it was desided 
that we each give ten cents towards buying flowers to send to 
the family of Adelbert Gabert who died on the night of Oct, 21, 
The President appointed a committee of Leala Wilcox, Elsie 
Kemp, Montgomery Tyson, Ned Dolan, and May Gebeau, to attend 
to the matters | 
LOuise Cole, 
Seoretary 


Our class met in Miss Cobb's room on Wednesday, Nove 12. 
(be meeting was called to order by the vice president. Four 
yells were placed upon the board, three of which were chosen 
by the class, It was suggested by Lucile Parmelee that we 
decide on a class flower. The president appointed a come 
mittee of May Bengal, Egar Doil, Carolyn Marsh, Goldie Sharpless 
to attend to the matter. 
Louise Cole, 
 §ecretary 


The yells chosen are; 
istesseseRickity zis boom bah? 
"ho can get a 58 at trap bi: peer than & 


cat 


Juniorsi Juniors, boom = boom = bah} rat 
1904 rah - rah = rah 


trap 


SMideessveecaeld Love lipe lope Line lope lore 
We are the class of 1904 


KK eC. 









































dene see eeliiderg Tidey rickety rack 
Hurrah for the orange and the black 
Howdy. Rowdy, Seniors sore 
We're the class of 1904, 


pecenber , | 
the junior class met in Miss Cobb's room to plan fora . 
boberides It was decided that one bob(ride) should be ordered 
and each person should pay fifteen conts, The crowd was to . 
meet at the homes of Dick O'Connell and Horace Soper, 
| | Louise Cole 
Secretarys 


pecenber | 
The class met in Miss Cobb's room. It was decided (to) 
that each should give 10¢ towards buying flowers to send to 
Zola Green, who is one of our class mates who has lost her 
fathers | I2 IE 
Louise Cole, 
Secretary 


Februury 4, 1903 
The, Junior class met in Mr, Sanders room at noon,  The.meet- 
ing was called to order by the President who suggested that 
our class give a party to the Seniors in March instead of 
in April. A vote was taken by which it was decided that 
the party should be given in March. It was also decided that 
the date should be some time in the last of March. The 
President appointed Dick O'donnell (as a) to make arrangements 
With Mrs. Cooper about the hall for the night, 
: | | , | Secretary. 


February 6, 1903 | i | 
Class met in MP, Sander's room to practice yells for the 
basketeball game, | | 


February 10, 1903 
Our class met in Mrs Sander's room, The meeting was called 
to order by the President, Dick O'Connell gave an account of 
his interview with Mrs, Cooper. It was put to vote to see 
whether we should have an eighty-five dollar party including 
Ghe dinner and a dance or the sixty dollar party including 
a dance beginning at eight o'clock, with only light refresh« 
ments, Ib was decided to give the eighty-five dollar partys 
Etta Roe suggested that the class have a party at Adra 
Wertz's the following Friday night. It was voted to have 
it and make it a "hard time" party. Each one was asked to 
pay 10¢ toward refreshments and a committee of May Bengel, 
Lucile Parmellee, and Grace Wells was appointed to help Adra 
to attend to theme A committee of Alice Pitts, Edna Mahaffey 
and Flora Warlow was appointed to provide games for the 
evenings | 


February 27e 2 | | 
The President having called the meeting to order announced 
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that each in the class would be expected to pay $1450 toward 
giving the party. It was also decided (to) by a vote to 
invite the senior class as a bodys ‘The President appointed 
Etta Roe and Ned Dolan to help the treasurer to collect. 
Laurestine Marquis was asked to (ma) make the invitations for 
the partys It was decided that the Sunflower be our class 
flower, 


Maroh 11 

The class met and was called to order by the President, 
It was decided by vote that the Junior class should not have 
a reception committee at their party. It was also decided to 
sing & song the night of the party to the class of 1904, 
it was also voted to give seventy-five cents to have the song 
printed, The President asked that 1f anyone had any games to 
loan to notify him, 


Monday, February 29 | | 

Our class met in Wr, Sander's room, The President said 
that he had heard of the death of Mary and Jessie Johnson's 
mother on Saturday night and had sent flowers for the class 
to their homes He said there was some money in the treasury 
and by paying five cents each, the bill could be (payed)paid 
but by paying ten cents each there would be some money left 
in the treasury for any other such need. The meeting was 
closed, — 


The first senior meeting was held October 6 ot three | 
o'clock in Mr, Sander's room, Mr. Boyer called the meeting 
to order and called the roll. He suggested our adopting 
"Robert's Rules of Order, After this he left the meeting in 
the hands of Dick O'Connell, The Class then eioo0tosd their 
officers for the coming yoar. Ned Dolan was elected Presi» 
dent, Florence nienzle, Vice President, (an) Montgomery Tyson, 
Treasurer, and Isabel Vandervort, Secretary. The motion was 
made and seconded to adopt "Robertis Rules". The boys wished 
for a meeting afterwards to practise yells so as this conelud« 
ed the business the meeting adjourned, 

Ps Isabel Vandervort, 
Secretary 


On noon of October 12, the Seniors had a meeting in Mre 
Sander's room to consider a hayrack ride and marshmallow roasts 
It was decided to have it Wednesday, October 14, at Orendorf 
Springs, and Montgomery Tyson and Carl Baldridge were appointed 
to see about the hayracks, A committee of Edna Mahaffey, 
Carolyn Marsh and Isabel Vandervort were appointed to see 
about the eatables. The motion was made and carried to ask 
Miss Eldred and Smith to go as chaperones and a committee of 
Etta Hoe, Bernadine Brand and Lucile Parmelee were appointed 
to ask them. After this the meeting adjourned, | 

Isabel Vandervort 


At noon of October 15, the seniors held a meeting in Mr. 
Add 
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Sander's roome Mrs Stapleton came and gave us permission to 
have our hayrack party. He also told us that he hoped our 
class would have a happy pleasant year and that no trouble 
or rowdyism would occur, He said he would gladly give us 
permission for any party which did not interfere with our 
school work and which would be a credit not a detriment to 
the schoole He then left the meeting in the hands of the 
President. The committee reported having found one rack at 
$4 and the others at $5. ‘Two racks were decided to be 
sufficient. The meeting places were arranged to be at 

Edna Mahaffey!s and Dick O'Connell's at 7 O'elock. After 


this the meeting adjourned, 


On October 20, the seniors met in Mr. Sandzr's room and 
the class pin committee was appointed as follows: Louise. 
Gole, ohairmanj; Florence Kienzle, Adra Ross, Fitch Harwood 
and Dick O'Connell. We decided to have a Halloweten party on 
Friday, October 30, and the committee on arrangements was 
appointed, Chairman, Carolyn Marsh, Montogomery lyson, 

Oliver Christy, Irene Ropp and Nannie Morgans , 


On October 26, the seniors met in Mr, Sander's room, Tt 
was here decided to all dress in sheets and pillow cases, 
Miss Eldred, Clark and Smith were chosen for chaperones. 
The names of Frank Mason, Etta Roe and Carl Baldridge were 
added to the committee on arrangements. | | 

| IsMeVe 


On October 29, the senior class met in Mre Sander!s room 


and Oliver Christy read the lists of girls and where they 


might meet to go togethers Montgomery Tyson (On October 30, 
“the seniors met in) told us that he had tickets which we 
should buy at 25¢ apiece end present at the door, He also 
told us that we could secure Hanna Hall for $5, Some one 
proposed that the juniors be asked to join us in the part 
but it was decided to have by ourselves and to invite Luolle 
Hallam, Maurine Phillips and Edna Cunningham who are fourth 
yoar purpils who are members of the ‘Junior class. 

2 | leMaVe 


On October 50, the seniors held a meeting in Mr. Sanderts 
Zoom to decide whether we should wear our sheets to the 

hall or put them on afterwards. It was decided to masque on 
arriving theres At this the meeting adjourned, 


On November 16, the seniors and juniors held a joint meote- 
ing in Mr, Sander's room to decide about giving a party 
after the football came. ‘There was some difficulty in getting 
an evening suitable to all but finally Wednesday, November 18, 
Was agreed on. The committee on arrangements was appointed as 
follows: Etta Roe, chairman, Oliver Christy, Isabel Vandervort 
and Edmund Elder and Olive Loar. 

Isabel Vandervort 
Sect. 
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On Monday, November SO, the seniors met in Mr, Sander's 
room to decide on Glass pins, Louise Cole, chairman of the 
committee reported having picked out the three which seemed 
the best all around, Roy Jones represented the company sending 
two of the samples and told us that the company would deal 
fairly with us. After considerable talking and discussing it 
was voted in favor of the shield pin, to be made in Roman 
Gold, 14 kts, at 22,00, | 


November 24, the seniors met for a few moments at noon and 
the committee for the class play was appointed consisting of 
Dick O'Gonnell, chairman, Carl Baldridge, Carolyn Marsh, Alice 
Pitts and Lucile Parmelee, | 

Isabel Vandervort 
O 860. | 


On Tuesday noon, December 2, the seniors held a meeting in 
Mr. Sander's room, After the meeting was called to order by 
the president the motion was made, seconded and carried to reo- 
consider the decision of class pins, owing to the fact that only 
a few of the class were present at the final decisions It was 
also roved and seconded to have the names of those who were 
dissatisfied, but finally was recalled, The motion was made 
and carried that it should take a towethirds majority for 
deciding agains The same committee was asked to look farther for 
plns. The chairman and Pitch Harwood declined to serve and 
Montgomery Tyson was appointed chairman and Otto Kline to 
fill the vacancies, After this the meeting adjourned, 

Isabel Me Vandervort 
Seorotarys 


On December 14, the seniors had a meeting during first hour 
in Wr. Leavitt's room. Mre Boyer called the meeting to order 
and signified his willingness to our having a boleride,. He 
also spoke about the junior colors being painted on the walls 
and said he thought no member of the class was responsible for 
thate He then left and Ned took the chair. Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings were all suggested but finally Vednes- ` 
day evening decided one It was decided to meet at Eva Lashes 
at 211 E, Mulberry. A committee of arrangements was appointed 
consisting of Lee Harrington, Frank Mason and Curtis WeCains 


On January 5, 1904, the seniors held a meeting in Wr, Sander!s 
room. Montgomery Tyson, chairman of the pin committee asked 
for some instructionss How many pins to bring before the claas 
of the 50 sent. Eight was the number decided on. It was also 
decided that Roy Zonen who “cpresents a Chicago firm would 
not be adnitted to the decision meeting. After tnis the 
meeting adjourned, | | | 

Isabel Me Vandervort 

January B, the seniors held a meeting in Mr. Sander's room 
to decide on their pins. Only Æ were present this not being 
Jo of the class. The motion was made that the others were 
not interested and we should continue the business, The 
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motion which had been made concerning the two-thirds majority 
was withdrawn and also the second. The eight pins were 
fastened on a piece of cardboard and numbered, They ranged 
in price from $14.90 to $3.75. After taking the vote by ballot 
85 votes or 2/3 were in favor of No. 1 for $2625. The motion 
was made and seconded and carried to have a meeting next Friday 
at which to hand in names and moneys As this concluded the 
pusiness the meeting adjourned. 
| Isabel Me Vandervort, 


February 4, the seniors held a meeting at noon in Wr. Sander's 
rooms After the meeting was called to order the question was 
brought up of renting caps and gowns for graduation. It was 
decided to think on this for a vhile before deciding on a 
question of so much importance, Dick O'Connell chairman of 
the class play committee, reported that after reading about 
thirty plays of all deseriptions, they had decided on a 
funny cone, "What Became of Parker", It was discussed having 
the play in the opera house as this would hold more people and 
not necessitate buying any more scenery. A committee consisting 
Edgar Doyle, Fiteh Harwood and Frank Mason was appointed to 
geo &Lout the price and what arrangements could be made, 
 Oaptaein Rowell was named to be considered for our olass speaker, 
A commitcee was appointed to investigate and see the board 
about who we should choose, made up of Florence Kienzle, 

Stanley Taylor and Teala Wilcox, A motion was made to have a 

party on Valentines day or thereabouts but nothing done 

owing to the lateness of the hour. At this the meeting adjourned. 
| Isabel M, Vandervort 


February 8, a meeting of the Senior class was held at noon 
in Mr, Sander!s room, The meeting was called to order by the 
Vice-President and was to send flowers to Edna Cunningham, one 
of our class, who died Feburary 7, The motion was made to 
spend only $5 for the offering. Each person was asked to pay 
ten cents and if any was loft to pay for the plays which were 
ordered, A committee of Etta Roe, Oliver Ohristy and Garolyn 
Marsh was appointed to select the flowers, 

| | Isabel M, Vandervort, 


February lithe The seniors held a meeting in Mr, Sanderts 
room and the president read us the invitation to the junior 
party to be held at Cooper Hall, March 5th, at six o'clock. 

The motion was made and seconded to have a party near Valentine 
Gay but was not carried, Mre Gilliland, Dr, Denlinger and 
Captain Rowell were suggested for class speaker, and the come 
mittee was told to decidee as this was all the business the 
meeting adjourned. ! 
| Isabel M. Vandervort 


February 18the A meeting of seniors was held to discuss 
the classplaye The play has been selected and: approved by 
ire Boyer, The characters were then chosene  Nr4 Boyer did 
hot like them all so they were changed accordingly. Then Mre 
Stabelton did not like the play and he and Mr, Boyer now ask ` 
that we look farther, A committee of Dick O'Connell and Prank 
Mason went down and asked Nr. Boyer up. He told us that they 
objected to the play on Ct of length and some of the 
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moral tone, He suggested two very good plays to be read and 
considered, It was left with the committee to decide what 
should be done, 


Thursday, Februsry 25, the seniors held a meeting. It was 
galled to order by the Vicoepresident owing to Ned's iliness 
with the measles. Mre Roy Jones and Irwin Livingston spoke 
in behalf of the Wesleyan banquet to be held that night. ‘The 
tickets were $14.00 each, They hoped that enough might go,to 
have a table decorated in BeHsSe colors, On such short notice 
this could not be arranged for, We were entitled to one dele» 
gate. John Shantz end Dick O'Connell were nominated, but 
john was selected by a majority of votes, After this the meeting 
was adjourned, | 

Isabel Me Vandervort, Seoretary, 


March 5, Thursday, the Seniors held a meeting in Mr. Sander!s 
room, The President wanted us to be present promptly at 6 
o'clock at the Junior party. A motion was then made to have 
the senior play on two nights and have reserved seata, This 
was carried and it was then voted to ask Hp, Boyer before 
taking to the school boards Stanley Taylor was appointed 
Business Manager with Montgomery Tyson and John Shantz as 
Assistants, Oliver Christy was appointed Stage Managers The 
motion of wearing caps and gowns which had been brought up 
sometime ago, was voted on and decided by a majority not to 
adopt them, After this the meeting adjourned, 

Isabel Me Vandervort 


March 17, The seniors held a meeting at noon to discuss 
several matters, We were told to begin to think of class 
nights The committee on class songs was asked to report next 
meeting. A committee of Frank Mason, Montgomery Tyson and 
Henry Wandler were appointed to select some new yells. The 
names of Adlai Stevenson and Col, De Cs Smith were proposed 
for class speakers The scenery used for last years play was 
voted to be reprinted and used agains A committee of Edgar 
Doyle, F41eda Schaeffer and Frances Kessler, Otto Kline were 
appointed to look into the matter of having 1904 caps. The 
Senior Aegis was mentioned and suggested to retain the same 
business manager and EditoreineOhief, The question of musica 
for the senior play came up and voted to allow not more than 
ten dollars for each night, The question of how to reserve the 
Beate for the play came up and finally decided to reserve the 
middle rows at 35 cents and the wings to sell at 25 cents, 
After this the motion was made to adjourne 


April. The seniors held a meeting at noon. The first 
topic was the Senior Aegis and it was voted to give the manager 
$95 for the number, The class speaker committee reported as 
having asked Adlai Stevenson and obtained his consent to speak 
at commencement, It was voted to have a country Literary 
Society for class night, The motion was made not to ree 
consider this except on the motion of the affirmative side, 

The committee on arrangements was appointed as follows: 
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Dwight Akers, Laurastine Marquis, Alice Pitts, Fred Grant and 
John Shantz, The motion was made and carried not to have 
senior caps». A committee of Etta Roe, Nannie Morgan and 
Harold Chaney were appointed to see about the senior party, 

| | Isabel V. Sees 


April 22, The senior class held a meeting at noon in Mre 
Sander!s room, The committee of arrangements for the party 
reported on Friday, April 20 and May iS, as the only Fridays 
possible and the löth was decided on. The Decoration oommite 
tee was appointed as follows:  Nannie Morgan, Etta Roe, Oliver 
Christy and Lee Harrington, The Program committee also: , 
Stanley Taylor, Otto Kline, Carolyn Marsh and Lucille Parme lee. 
It was decided to have an asessment of $50 for the party bee 
sides what is in the treasury. It was decided only to invite 
the President and wife of the Boards After this the meeting 
adjourned. | 

Isabel V, secretary. 


Tuesday, May S. The seniors held a meeting in Miss CObb!s 


room, Kre Soyer spoke of desire of the Board for simple white — 


dresses. He desired the namos as should be put on the dipe 
lomas, After this he left and the President took oharce. of 
the meetings John Shantz was appointed business manager for 
Glass night, The Business Manager made a report of receipts 
for Senior Play and turned $108 to Treasurer, . Hed urged ene 
thusiasm and attendance to the Jrs«Sr. baseball game thia 
afternoons 

LoMeVe 


Monday, May 94. The seniors held a meeting in diss Cobb's 
roome It had previously been decided only to invite the - 
President of the Board and wife, but here it was reedeoided 
to invite the entire Board, Mr. Stableton then came in and 
asked us to appoint & reception committee to help make people 
feel at Dome, Ned appointed the committee ag follows; : 
Stanley Taylor, Harold Obaney and Otto Klinë, Alice Parker, 
Anna Shade and myself, Wr. Stableton also said that owing to 
the iliness of his mother, he would be unable to entertain 
the senior class as heretofore, but he would like to send 
cut flowers for the tables, It was voted to have class night 
on May Sle The Tuesday previous to commencement. It was 
decided to allow six invitations to a person and if more were 
desired they could be obtained for about 8 cents. After this 
the meeting adjourned, 


Thursday, way 19. The seniors held a meeting. The 

President called the meeting in order and read the names as 
ney are to be on the diplomas. It was then voted to nave 
Glass night tickets 15 cents. A committee of Oliver Christy, 
Frank Mason and Maurine Morgan were appointed to see about 
Class pictures, It was suggested to have af skating party 
but this was voted down. ‘The invitations are five scents 
extra for all over the first six. After this the meeting 
adjourned. 


Respte Submitted 
4.2 0 


Isable Me Vandervort 
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Friday, May 206 ‘The seniors held a meeting in Mr. Sander's 
rooms The motion was put to reconsider our decision of the 
price of class night tickets and carried. ‘The motion was 
then made to compromise the 15 and 25 and have it 20 cents. 
This motion was carried. The treasurer then mode a report 
of the Senior pley money and an estimate of what will be 
needed for all expenses, This is about $150, After this the 
meeting adjourned, 

Isabel Vandervort 
Seoretarye 


May 23,5 The seniors held a meeting in Mr. Sander's room. 
yr. Carl Behr, President of the Alumnae Association invited 
us to the Alumnas reunion at Houghton'ts Lake, June 17, This 
year's class has the privilege of electing officers for the 
coming year. It was then decided to meet at four and (play) 
practice our class night songs, The secretary was directed to 
write a letter of thanks to Mr. Stableton for the flowers at 
the party. 
| Isabel Vandervort 


May 25, The seniors held a meeting at noon in Wr, Sanders 
roome Mr. Boyer came in and invited us to the HaSs after the 
commencements He told us to be there a little after seven, 
He then left us and we elected the following officers of the 
Alumnae Associations. Frank Mason, President, Fred Rommel, 
Vice»president, Montgomery Tyson, Secretary and Dwight Akers,’ 
Treasurers ‘The slips to be used at Holl call class night 
were then distributed and the meeting adjourned, 

d Isabel Vandervort, 
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Frances Kessler 
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PUBLIO SCHOOL MUSIC 


My first contact with the music department of the Bloomington Sehools 

was Soon after my family moved to Bloomington where I entered high school 
as à Junior. Miss Irene Bassett was supervisor of music, teaching in the 
grades and conducting Girls Glee Club in the high school. I was soon 
playing the accompaniments for the glee club, and in the spring of my 
senior year I was going to the grade schools with Miss Bassett to play 
for groups preparing for Eighth Grade Commencement. 


Knowing how difficult it is now for a masi teacher to have a pupil ex- 
cused from another class for even a few minutes, I cannot tinderstand how 
I was permitted to miss so many classes at that time. Surely my work 
suffered = in fact, not long before Commenceiient I was Stunned by the 
casual inquiry of my Fourth Year Latin teacher as tō whether I needed my 
credit in that subject for graduation, and the suggestion that if I did, 
to get to work! I graduated but my grades certainly dropped that last 
quarter. 


-— 


I returned to the Bloomington schools in 1909, this time äs a teacher in 
Edwards School, and found that Miss Bassett was still supervisor.  How- 
ever, She Fetired at the close of school in 1912, and that fall Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, of Monmouth, Illinois, became supervisor. 


There were two trends in publie school music during the first years fol- 
lowing Miss Glenn's arrival, and she was quick to sénse them and to ine ` 
clude them in our schools. First was what was called Music Appreciation, 
or listening to misic, Introduced by the Victor Phonograph Company who 
had a core of experts traveling all over the country demonstrating these 
lessons in public schools, colleges, clubs etc, the idea was adopted by 
many School music supervisors, who combined these lessons with the vocal 
lessons. 


Miss Glenn went a step further, and induced the Board of Education to 
hire a music teacher whose principal duty was to give these lessons in 
the grade schools, and to teach Music History and Harmony in the high 
School. I was the person chosen for that position, and as far as we 
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know, Bloomington was the first city in the United States to have a 
special teacher of Music Appreciation. In other places the apprecia~ 
tion had been taught by the music supervisor. 


These lessons stressed listening instead of singing. Each school had 
a phonograph, and with the guidancé of the teacher the children listened 
to recordings of good music, and learned to understand and enjoy it. As 
there were no text-books on the subject, we had to learn through exper- 
imentation, and altho! we made many mistakes, it was extremely interest- 
ing to watch the gradual bit steady growth and development of interest 
and knowledge of this phase of musie education. | 
. Another "first" for Bloomington was the concert courses in the sdéhools, 
- Very soon after I began my work we arranged for a series of three or 
four concerts a year for the children, selling them season tickets for 

a nominal sum. Some of the attractions that I remember we heard through 
the years, were the St. Louis, Minneapolis, í Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Detroit symphonies, the New York String Quartet, Guy Maier, Princess ` 
Wahtawaso, Hr. Olds the bird-call imitator and Darwin Bowen, boy soprano, 


. About 1920 our first high school band was organized. The Robary Club 

' presented the High Sehool with about $5000 worth of instruments, some of 
the boys bought their own, and John Skelton, a nationally known trumpet 
player who lived in Bloomington was hired to téach the Wand several nights 
after school. Mr. Skelton was a splendid player and teacher, but had had 


no experience with boys, so it became my job to sit Kg each rehearsal 


ko keep order while Mr. Skelton did the directing, 


iiss Glenn had begun orchestras several yëars previous to the band, So by 
1920 we had & good-sized high school orchestra and grade school orchestras 
iu most of the buildings. 
In 1921 Miss Glenn resigned to become Director of Music in the Kansas City 
Sehools, and her place was taken by Miss Lucille Ross, of Ypsilanti, 
Michigans A full-time instrumental teacher was hired for the High School, 
and, later, one for the grade instrumental music was added. A vocal 
Leacher for grades to assist Miss Ross came next, bringing the number of 
our music faculty to five. 


Both band and orchestras grew in number and in efficiency. Miss Ross 
was determined to have uniforms for both the high school organizations, 
and these organizations earned most of the money for the uniforms them- 
se lves, 


All of the supervisors that we have had, WEN H Mer that the most 
important phase of the teaching of school music is the vocal music, for 
it reaches all of the children, Therefore, most of their time and effort 
has been devoted to it. With few exceptions, the room-teachers have 
taught their own music, under the supervision and direction of the super 


visor who through lesson outlines, teachers! meetings and special help 
to some, has directed and improved the teashing: 
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The successor to Miss Ross, who resigned in 1928, Was Miss Carrie Ruffner 
of Beloit, Kansas. Miss Ruffner continued with the policies of her 
predecessors, aiid music in the schools improved each years Many boys 

and girls were enrolled in both grade and high school instrumental elasses, 
The bands, orchestra and chortises ware the Largest and best that we had 
had, and the vocal work in the grades was excellent. 


However, this all came to an end in the spring of 1932, for the Board of 
Education because of financial difficulties removed music, as well ae 
several other subjects from the curriculum, For several years there was 
no music in the schools, exeept that which some of the classroom teachers 
taught, with of course no supervision. 


In the fall of 1936, the board re-instated sie to the degree that ous 
supervisor, instead of a staff of five, was elected. She was Miss Helen 
Rothgeb of Quincy, Illinois. It was her task, and not an easy one, to 
start from the beginning and bring back the proficiency, interest and 
reputation which the Blodmington schools had formerly enjoyed. Later, 
r. Charlie Newton became supervisor of instrumental music and a band 
in High School started again. Soon interest in grade school bands was 
aroused, and a grade instrumental man was added to the staff. 


When Junior High Schools were begun in 1940 a part-time teacher of 

vocal music was placed in each building and a vocal magie teacher in 

the high school. This last year another instrumental instructor who 

. devotes nost of his time to the teaching of string instruments, was add- 
ed to the music staff in anticipation of having an orchestra once more, 


Our musio staff is now larger than it has ever been and we feel that 
music is resuming its rightful place in the lives of the Bloomington 
girls and boys, and that they are showing interest and development com- 
parable to other communities, | 








A GOODLY TREASURE 

(On William Ke Bracken's Lincoln Collection.) 

Because Lincoln to our city was bound 
By close professional and friendly ties, 

That such treasured collection here is found, 
Befits our heritage, in scope and size; 

It achieves more than mere hobby!s pursuit, 
Valued beyond pecuniary worth; 

Of years of patient search it is the fruit, 


From love of one who ennobled the earth, 


His likeness at each period, young and old, 
In frames, photographs, souvenirs we view; 
And countless books in which his life is told, 
Rare faded volumes alongside the news 
His handwriting; features in sculpture Gaas 
Greet us from window where he often passed, 


James Hart 
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"A MIND CONTENTowoe!t 
MENTAL HEALTH IN MeLEAN COUNTY 
BY 
Margaret O'Malley Young 


Years of growth have been characterized in MeLean County in 
greater Industries and in bigger buildings, in greener fertile 
fielda and smoother faster roads. There are countless examples 
of material and physioal crowth and of social and scientific 
welfare, I speak here of a field not so well known perhaps 
but one of vast importance to the individual and thereby to 
all things contingent on him, that of mental health, "A mind 
content both crown and kingdom ise" 

Did you happen to see, only a few weeks ago, the picture of 
& particular young man who has been such a success in his busie 
ness and in the life of our community? And did you happen to 


read the story about the girl from here who is fast becoming 


such a noted career woman in New York? 
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I knew that boy and girly I knew them when the hope of a 
guscessful future life for the boy was blocked, almost blotted 
out by the grim diagnosis of a learned psychiatrist that "here 
18 evidence of serious mental illness-«" and when a colleague 
said of the girl, "she has very little chance of adequate 


adjustment unlesse<<«", 


"Unless*-«-" And that was a challenge answered by a community 


awake only through a small band of workers but workers who 
gave enough of their time and energy to establish a means whero 
in help could be given to emotionally disturbed children and 
adults. Help which in many cases, not all, turned the tide 
for many an adequate adjustment in personal or family lifes. 

In the last quarter of a century this County has been given 
& fine unusual service through Illinois State Departments. 
Some twenty-five years ago a traveling behavior olinio was 
sent to Bloomington by the Chicago Institute for Juvenile 
Research, one of the foremost organizations of its kinds After 
& dozen years or so of periodic examinations they issued an 
ultimatum to the effect that they believed their work, chiefly 
the diagnosis of behavior problems in children, was not as 
effective as it should be in as much as there was a need for an 
organization to carry out their recommendations and. furthur 
promote the services This led to the organization in 1937 of 
the McLean County Child Guidance Clinice ‘The Community Chest 
and the Bloomington Board of Education provided with the state 
the main financial supports Since that time there has usually 
been a social worker and, for a while, a psychologist, on the 
regular staff. The Institute for Juvenile Researoh has continued 
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to send psychiatrists and other staff members to carry on 
the works 

Judge Homer Hall, Dr. Samuel Ratcliffe, Mrs. Cora Frink, 
Mf. William Hammitt, Mrs. Ja Be Murphy, Mre Harry Melby, Miss 
Mary Southwick, Miss Helen Smith, Mrs, arthur Tompkins, 
the superintendents of the Bloomington schools were among the 
first supporters of this movement and many of them have 
continued through the years to give freely of their times There 


are many others who have served on the board and who should 


be credited with the establishment of this service which is 


seldom to be found in as small a community as this, 

The need for and the benefits from a mental health program 
are more widely known each year as the intricacies of the human 
mind become more understandable and there is a greater awaree 
ness of then, 

I write primarily of the Child Guidance Clinic for it was 
there that I spent many years», It would be good to tell you 
of the many interesting situations which came to up; the very 
brilliant little boy whose stammering caused him such social 
chaos, the five year old angelioelooking cherub who terrorized 
the whole neighborhood to prove he wasn't a tsissyt, the girl 
from the proud rich family who stole regularly from the down» 
town stores, the boy who feigned illness after illness because 
of an abnormal fears 

Nineteen hundred and fifty finds other very important 
developementa in Mental Health and related fields. Chief among 
these is the Illinois Plan for Special Education in which this 
| district is pioneer land for wondrous studies of many kinds 


of disorders. 
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There has not been much fanfare for this important phase 
of our Community living: Underlying this is the sad story of 
necessarily limited services but despite limitations and in 
contrast to the majority of localities this diatrict should | 
be very proud of the fact that something has been done in the 
field of Mental Hygiene and that there are among us people | 
who have the vision and the understanding and the good heart 


l | 
to work towards offering more ways to the "Mind contenteee", | 
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1 MARGARET O'MALLEY YOUNG | 
; Autobiography 
, I don't remember what kind of a day it was on January 20th, | 
7 1912 but then, as I was the second child born to Kate Costello - | | 
: and Charles O'Malley, it wasn't too important an eooastons | | 
| My mother had been born in Bloomington and lived there all | 


her life and my father had lived there since his youth as 
he was born in New York City. of the grandparents, three» 





fourths were straight from Ireland, the other one from Enge 








land, I never knew my father's father but the rest of them | 
were an integral part of my growing years. | 

My father, Charles O'Malley, was in business for many 
years with my grandfather in a men's clothing store, "Costello | 
& O'Malley" on North Main Street. I grew up around "the E | 


store" with my father's clerks being used as the equivalents 


of the modern baby sitters as they went along with me when, 





during the first World War, as a small Red Cross nurse, I 
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was in parades or pageants or otherwise performed in local 
benefits and Y circuses, Now it's still "The store" because 
Tim married to a pharmacist and a drug store gives us our 
livinge 

We have four children - Miriam is just about eleven and 
Michael is eight, Stephen four and Mark two. It seems so 
simple to sum it up like that all in one sentence. There is 
so much between the words =» ali the dynamics, dynamoes and 
dynamite of four healthy children? 

My education was quite liberal in a senses I went to 
schools of my church, Ste Joseph's Hall, St, Mary's and 
Trinity High Sshool and then to the Methodist Illinois 


Wesleyan where I was graduated in 1985, and from there to 


a Jewish settlement house in New York City where having been 


awarded a scholarship I worked as part of the course of 
study at the National Recreation School. The next academic 
stop was at the New York School of Social Work which led me 
to my first real job in the tempestuous, orimeefilled, ime 
poverished, emotional Red Hook area of Brooklyn where I was 
a caseworker. When I think now of some of the situations in 
which I became involved in those days I shudders. Then I 
loved ite Certainly it was "material for a book" and pere 
haps someday the encouragement of our very best family 
friends, the Kesslers, may lead to some such event] 

Perhaps, so far as excitement in positions was cone 
cerned, I was comparable to the adage of frying pan and fire 
for my next job was at the Illinois State Prison for Women at 
Dwight. There I acted as social worker and recreation di» 
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rector and to say a multiplicity of things game under those 
titles is an understatement. My shoulder was host to the 
weeping of sinners as well as the struggling of those who 
felt sinned against. I put on a play, for example, of the 
Christmas story wherein the three Kings were all in prison 

on murder charges, one of the shepherds and a beautiful 

angel who hovered over the orib were drug addicts, the Virgin 
Mary had been, believe it or not, committed on a directly 


opposite charge. 


In 1937 I cam? "home" to start up the child Guidance 


Clinic spoken of in my article and decided shortly thereafter 
to get in on the ground floor where experience was concerned. 
I was married in November, 1938, my husband being Orville 
young, a native of Bloomington, a graduate of the University 
of Illinois Pharmacy school, and associated with Hayes drug 
store. A year later Miriam came along and the Voice of Exe 
perience became louder. It was about then that I did some 
studying at the Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago and 
at Illinois State Normal University and broadened my hori- 
zons in the field of psychology» Later during the secone 
World War I went back occasionally to the prison at Dwight 
and did testing for theme 

Gradually I began giving up my employmente-1t is much 
easier to give advice when one has no children, or one or 
tbwoe-- There are four Little Youngs. 

I always enjoyed the outside activities of the community 
and among those in which I worked were the Community Players, 
Day Nursery (incidentally my mother has been on the board of 


the Booker T, Washington Home for over twenty-five years), 
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my sorority (I am an Alpha Gam), Penwomen, Quill Club, Red 
Cross, Cancer and Community Chest activities. 

We moved to Lexington in 1945 but it seems that we 
didn't leave anything behind us as we maintained our interests 
and kept our friends, and have just added our good associations 


there in Bloomington with the good ones heres 
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HISTORY OF THE TRINITY LUTHERAN SCHOOL 


by 
Arthur E, Hohenstein | 
: | 
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The fathers of Trinity Lutheran Church of Bloomington, 
Illinois, realized the necessity of a thorough religious education for 
their children if they wished them to be well-informed, loyal, devout 
Christians and law-abiding citizens, Therefore, when the congregation 
was organized, a Christian Dey School was started at once, At first, 
school sessions were held in a rented hall end leter in the church, 
The first pastors served also as school teachers, 


In the Spring of 1865, Teacher J, Backhaus, later professor 
at the Lutheran Normal School in Addison, was called as the first 
teacher of the congregation. Teacher Baekhaus stayed only two years, 
and then Candidate Brase was called and taught from 1867 to 1873 in 
the old church and from 1873 to 1879 in the south school. Because the 
attendance hed greatly increased, the congregation decided to build 
two schools, one on the south side, corner Lincoln and Main Streets, 
and oné on the west side on West Chestnut Street. Teacher Brase taught 
in the south school and Teacher Marr was called to teach in the school 
on the west side, As the attendance grew in the south school, 

Miss Lisette Bormann (Mrs, Wm. Behrmann) was engaged as second teacher 
of the south school., In 1879 Teacher Brase accepted a call to Crete, 
Illinois, and Teacher A. Stahmer was called as his Successor, and he 
faithfully served the congregation for twenty-six years. In 1879 
Teacher Marr also accepted a call, going to Indiana, and Teacher 
Pehrmann vas called in his place, 


when Hiss Bormann resigned in order to become the wife of 
Kr, Um, Behrmann, Mr, E. Riedel, son of Pastor Riedel, took her place 
in the south school, ‘hen Mr. Fehrmann was called away, Mr. C. Appel 
was called to the west side school and later on took Mr, Riedel's 
place in the south school, 


The location of the school on West Chestnut Street did not 
prove to be advantageous and therefore the school was moved to s lot 
on the corner of Jefferson and Allin Streets which the congregation 
had purchased, At this locality the school made rapid progress, 

"hen Mr. Appel, upon his own request, had been transferred from the 

west side school to the south side school, Nr. Le F. Rittmiller was 
called to the west side school. Under his able leadership the school 
soon had such a large enrollment that a lady teacher, Miss Agnes Gotech, 
of Springfield, was engaged as second teacher, "hen she resigned in 
1890, Candidate A. H. Bueltzingsloewen was called, After Mr. Appel, 

the second teacher of the south side school, had accepted a call to 
Lafayette, Indiana, Mr. H, Biermann was temporarily engaged end later 

on Hr, He Christoffer was called, 


After due deliberation the congregation decided to consolidate 
its two schools, The property st 700 block South Madison Street was 
purchased for $3,750.00, including the residence that was on the property, 
There the new school was built and dedicated on October 30, 1892. Before 
the new school had been dedicated, Teacher Christoffer had accepted a 
call. to Chicago, and Teacher Kenke took his place, The attendance at the 
new school grew to 380 pupils, the largest number in the history of the 
school, Teacher Stehmer taught the upper grades or Room I, Teacher 
Rittmiller Room II, Teacher Bueltzingsloewen Room III, and Teacher Kanke 
Room LY. The school property on West Jefferson Street was sold for 
$2,050,00 in 1897, Pas 























For a number of years the school continued to prosper under 
the able leadership of Mr. Stebmer, but gradually on account of 
distance and other reasons, the number of pupils begen to diminish 
rapidly, and when Mr. Kanke resigned in 1899, the congregation decided 
to reduce the school to three classes, This situation overerowded the 
remaining class rooms, worked hardships on the teachers and pupils, and 
in the end proved to be very detrimental to the school, The school now 
passed through a period of trials end teste, Owing to overstrain in 
the schoolroom and due to a chronic throat trouble, Mr. Rittmiller felt 
that sooner or later he would be compelled to give up his chosen calling 
and presented his resignation in the spring of 1902. The congregation 
very reluctantly accepted his resignation and thanked him. whole- 
heartedly for his eighteen years of feithful service, Now 
Mr. Bueltzingsloewen was promoted to Room Il and Mr. J. F, euter, a 
. graduate of Addison Normal School, was called for Room TIT, | 


lt seemd at this Leg that the school should not remain 
undisturbed, for in 1905 Mr, Stahmer!s health began to fail, Owing to 
the many responsibilities as principal of the school and mmy other 
time and nerve absorbing duties in the congregation, he felt that he 
could no longer successfully carry on his work, Therefore, st the end 
of the school term in 1905 he, with a heavy heart, tendered his 
resignation which the congregation accepted with many regrets, 
For over twenty-five years he had diligently served the congregation, 
instructed the youth in the saving truths of the Word, and did his part 
to bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 


— . Tt was rather a task for the congregetion to find a suitable 
nan at this time to take over the upper grades of the school end assume 
the responsibility as principal, A eall was extended to 
Wr. Carl Marquardt of Vernon Center, Minnesota, who accepted and was 
installed into office on October 22, 1905. . Wr, Marquardt proved to be 
& very capable man for the position, and he succeeded in raising the 
standard of the school, so that at the end of his fifth year of ardent 
labor, he succeeded in prepering a class for the eity High School. 

This outstanding work of Nr, Marquardt accredited our school and this 
accreditation has been maintained by his successors unto the present day. 


At the time when Mr. Reuter accepted a call to Chicago, the 
enroliment had inereased so much that the congregation decided to divide 
, Vhe lower room into two classes and employed two lady teachers to take 
charge--iss Hattie Richter (Mrs. Krause) of Peoria, and Miss Martha 
Hohenstein, daughter of the Rev. 0. L. Hohenstein, There was much 
rejoicing at this time to know that the school had again emerged from a 
three-room to a graded four-clsss institution, | 


When Miss Hattie Richter resigned in 1910 to become the wife 
of Kr, Emil Krause, Mr. S9. C. Brauer, s graduate of the Lutheran Normal 
School at River Forest, was called to take her place, 


Mr. Marquardt received a call as professor at Bethany Lutheran. 
College, Mankato, Minnesota, and asked for his peaceful release at the 
close of the school term in 1911. : | 
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Among the several candidates for the vacancy, the congregation 
unsnimously voted to extend & call to Mr. J. F, Ruecklos, then principal 
of St. Peter's School in 8t, Louis, He accepted the call and was 
officially inducted into office on October 1, 1911. At first 
Mx. Ruecklos taught grades six, seven and eight, but through his untiring 
efforts the number of pupils in the eighth grade increased from year to 
year so that it became necessary to divide equally the classes among the 
four teachers with two grades in each room, 


When in 1914, Hr. Brauer accepted a call to Strasburg, Illinois, 
the congregation re-employed Wrs. Hattie Krause as teacher of grades 
three and four. 


In January 1916, Miss Marthe Hohenstein'!s health began to fail 
So that she felt she had to give up her favorite work of teaching the 
little folks. As she had endeared herself to her pupils and co-workers, 
the congregation regretted to release her and expressed the sincere wish 
that she might soon regain her health and strength. But the Lord had 
willed it otherwise. After sickness of but a few years, He called her to 
her heavenly home where she found rest from her esrthly toil and labors. 
Mrs, Linda Thietje Schultz became her successor, Other ladies who 
subsequently taught the primary grades are: Miss Mary Peters, 
Mise Marie Desch, Hiss Ruth Sieving, Mra. Paula Meas Meier, 
lire, Carolyn Becker Fienen, Miss Luella Pralle, Mr. Jom H. Wiegand, 
Mrs, Magdeline Proft Schalk, Hrs. Evelyn Sehnack Hillmer, Mrs, Helen Brei 
Bloedel, and Mrs, Lois Rosenwinkel Beyer, | 


In March of the year 1928, Mr, Bueltzingsloewen was threatened 
with a complete nervous breakdown and upon advice of the Board of | 
Christian Education asked the congregation for a leave of absence. This 
request was granted with the hope that he would soon regain his strength, 
But as the condition of his health did not make it advisable to return 
to the nerve-consuming sehool work, he tendered his resignation the 
summer of 1928. This condition was very much deplored by the entire 
congregation and a hearty vote of thanks was extended to him for his 
thirty-eight years of unselfish and faithful service in the vineyard 

of the Lord, Although Mr, Bueltzingsloewen resigned from active school 
work, he continued to render special services to the church, including 
the directorship of the Church Choir, For many years he served on the 
Central Illinois Board for Young People's Work and on the Board for 
Christian 2ducation, He was taken to his Heavenly Home on December 17, 1942. 


Ar, J, Fe Briol, of Dundee, Illinois, became Mr. Bueltzingsloewen's 
successor and was osiled in 1928 to become the teacher of grades five and. 
six, , 


Following the graduation exercises at the school in Jume 1945, 
Mr, Rueeklos suffered a stroke which incapacitated him for further service 
in the school. He fell asleep on October 19, 1946. For thirty-five 
years, Mr. BRuecklos had been the faithful teacher of the upper grades 
and the efficient principal of the school, Besides his many duties 
connected with the school and as Superintendent of the Sunday School, he 
served the Central Illinois District as « member of the Mission Board, as 
President of the Teachers! Conference, and as member of the District 
board for Christian Education. | s 
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In 1946, the congregation called Mr. Ernst A. Prochnow to 
become Ur, Ruecklos! successor as school principal and teacher of 
grades seven end eicht, | 


For several years, the school has had a kindergarten, 

Mrs. Joseph Blake taught the kindergarten until the ead of the school 
year in 1949, Since the fall of 1949, the kindergarten has been in 
charge of Mrs. Lois Beyer, a former primary grade teacher of the school, 


| Increased enrollment necessitated the addition of another 
teacher in the primary grades in the fell of 1949. This increased the 
faculty to the following six members who are now (May 1950) faithfully 
serving the schools 


Hr, Ernst A. Prochnow (Principal) 
| Mr. de F, Briel : PU ODER 
Miss Janet Rangan 
Miss Anite Scher | 
Miss Lela Bartels 
Wrs, Lois Beyer. 


Ihe present enrollment is 160 pupils. 


Rev. Walter E, Hohenstein is pastor of trinity Lutheran 


Church. | 


Extensive repairs were mede to the school in 1921. for many 
years, however, there wis u desire to have a new school with a parish 
hall. This dream was realized in 1941 when a modern sehool building 
anc parish hall was erected on the site of the old building. The build- 
ing was dedicated on March 2, 1941. ‘The cost, including equipment, 
was about 550,000, The debt which was on the new building was fully 
paid three years Later,’ n M 


The Trinity Lutheran Sehool lays the foundetion for 
intelligent church meubership and good eitizenship. It gives the 
children an excellent education in the elementary branches of knowledge 
anc ably prepares them for high school, But above all, through its 
religious instruction and a Christian training, it gives them thet which 
is more importent then all earthly wisdom, thet is, the heavenly wisdom, 
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COUNTY SCHOOLS 


by 
^ | William B, Brigham 





lg: Early settlers who came to the groves 
! ea iy had an abiding faith in their Creator, 
Many came from pioneer settlements in other states where 
neod for some form of schooling was apparent, Subscription 
schools were soon opened here in cabin homes, wherever 
there was a number of children in need of teaching, with 
parents paying a set amount for each child, 


The Illinois Legislature passed a law in 1825 to estabe 
lish free schools, but the citizens of the state could not 
understand why they should be taxed to provide education for 
other people's children, This opposition to the law develop- 
ed to such an extent that tho tax provision was repealed at 
the next session of the legislature two years later, 


After 1857 a state school fund was created by interest on 
sale of public iands and distributed to the schools of the 
state on the basis of pupil attendance as evidenced by sches 
dules which teachers kept, Similarly, interest from the 
Sale of the sixteenth section and income from the sixteenth 
Section comprised the Township School Fund whieh was dig» 
tributed on the same basis as the State Fund, These small 
amounts were bolstered by money from local taxation (15¢ on 
the $100 asseased valuation of real estate Lf approved by 
twoethirds of the voters), In most instances only & part of 
the cost of maintaining schools was thus raised, so early 
log sohools were built by personal contributions and not 
oniy housed the school but were used for religious meetings 
and neighborhood gatherings, Pioneers deserve much praise 
Lor ar interest and liberality in maintaining the early 
schools, 
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Pree School Law of 1855% Until 1650 settlements were in 
the woodlands of Helean County but with the advent of the steel 
plow for breaking the tough prairie sod, reapers becoming 
available to harvest the grain, and railroads providing accel« 
erated transportation of farm products to markets, there was 
a vapid movement of farmerg to the open prairies, 1855 brought 
the free school law with the provision that townships could 
organize school districts with elected boards of directors 
who had the power to levy taxes for building school houses and 
hiring teachers, In afew years new school al adings dotted 
the landscape of the entire county, 


At that time the interest that made 
up ` | und vag supplemented by a twoenlll tax 
on all iuris der veal estate which was levied annually until 
1972 when the Legislature made a yearly appropriation for the 
State School Fund of one million dollars each year, and it 
was doubled in 1915, providing four million dollars anually 
to "aid" sohools in the state, This sum, plus the interest 
on sale of public lands, remained constant until 1929 when the 
Legislature again voted to increase annual aid to schools to 
$10,000,000, In addition to financially assisting school 
districts, this money also had various local uses: All or 
part of the salary of the County Superintendent of Schools 
was paid fromthe fun since 1899; for a time tuition of high 
school pupils living outside organized high school districts 
was also paid from this revenue; and, in later years, funda — 
were withheld from school districts not meeting standard 
Poquirenents, 





A state law of 1925 set closer restrictions on the dlstri- 
bution of these moneys by granting additional state aid to 
districts employing better trained and experienced teachers, 
with special aid granted to districts of low assessed value 
ation op unusually large enrollments, At prosent to qualify 
for state funds, a school must be recognized by the state as 
having well trained teachers, good equipment, and more than 
six pupils in averace dally attendance during tho school year, 
Stato aid continues to increase in importance for in 1949 an 
annual appropriation of 935,000,000 was made for educational 
purposes, and an all time high of about $50,000,000 was set 
aside for distribution to Illinois schools in 1949, At present 
the money for state ald comes from part of the 2% sales or 
occupational tax in Illinois, 





Teacher Ee cations: Teachers of pioneer irhesla did 
not have ti any local requirements, Parents willingly 
Slened ei erien fines lists for prospective teachers who came 
to the settlements seoking jobe~emany were young mon from the 
East who conducted excellent schools, When the state fund 


| Was created in 1837, teachers who kept schedules and had 


passed the examination given d H school trustees received 
additional pay, Abraham Lincoln presented the following 


resolution to the State Legislature in 1040, "Resolved, that 
the Comaitteo on Education be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing a law for the examination as to their 
Qualifications of persons offering themselves as school 
teachers, that no teacher should receive any part of the 
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coetu school funds who shall not. have passed such examination,” 
Plve years later Mr, Lincoln's suggestion was enacted into 
state law, whereby teaching certificates were granted to 
persons of good moral character who could properly teach 
Orthography, Reading in English, Perumanship, Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, Modern Geography, and the History of the 
United States, These examinations were conducted by the 
, County School Comuissioner who issued certificates to 
successful candidates, In 1867 the Commissioner was replaced 
by the County Superintendent of Schools who likewise handled 
certification of teachers in a worthy manner, By 1870 many | 
local young people with high school or a few weeks of Normal 
School training qualified as teachers, while, in the better | 
rural schools, groups of young people were prepared to | 
take the teachers! examinations, In 1914 a new lew created | 
the Illinois State Examining Board for Teachers!’ County | 
Certificates, which prepared questions, graded papers, and | 
_ otherwise cooperated with county superintendents of schools | 
8 in licensing the teachers, Certificates to teach in the 
E elementary schools wore issued to persons who successfully | 
passed the examination, or they wore granted without exam . | 
ination to those who had one year of training In a recoge | 
nized Normal School, Under these rulings, many bright young 
people were encouraged to enter the teaching profession and 
b. the supply was greater than tho demand, In 1929 certificates 
a were issued without examination to high school graduates | 
who completed two years of Normal Sehool, or those with | 
one year of professional training were permitted to take 
an examination, This law did not appear to discourage those 
really interested in being teachers, At the demand of 
certain educational groups, soon the Legislature was calling | 
for high school graduates to secure four years of profos» | 
sional training without examination before they were | 
qualified to teach, Only persons who bad completed two | 
years of work in a recognized teacher training institu- H 
tion were permitted to take the teachers! examination. Ene | 
acted into law in 1941 at a time when World War II was | 
getting under way these increased requirements plus the | | 
easy money” in lines of work with little preparation dise | 
couraged young people from entering the tesohing profession 
and resulted in a critical shortage of good teachers, a cone 
dition which still exists, Tllinois is one of many states 
q yet issuing emergency certificates to people who will accept 
- teaching positionse«persona without any or as much trains q 
— ing as deemed necessary two decades or more ago, | | 

















study: Learning in early sohoois was largely 
Ty: 1lowin: the textbooks Zon no one had heard 
of a course of study, In 1885 John A, Miller, then County 
Superintendent of HoLean County Schools, issued the first 
Course of study for rural and village schools, a publie 
Cation which outlined a definite program and plan of pro- 
motion for pupils, The county office issued monthly 
examinatlona on the work outlined and final tests were. 
Given to upper gerade pupils to determine their fitness for 
an elementary diploma to begin life's work or enter a high 
school, The first Illinois Course of Study was adopted in 
1889 and was revised at times to conform to newer laws and 
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better practices in teaching, With the last revision coming | | 
in 1925; county achool superintendenta of the state in 1985 
requested the State Superintendent of Publie Instruction to | 
again revise the course of study on prepare a new one, | 
Without delay the Superintendent appointed a ecursiculum 
comnunitteo to study needs of schools and to prepare what ] 
would best serve as an outline of work and classroom ppo» D 
codurog, By 1940 four bulletins were lesued, following ] 
me conferences and discussions by educators throughout ` 1 
Illinols, These curriculum guides were not practical for 

all schools and had not met the original demand for a ros 
vised course of study, so in 1946 elementary schools were i 
provided with a publication, entitled the Illinois Curriculum | 
and Course of Study Guide, prepared and issued by the office J 
of Vernon Ly Niokell; lilinois Superintendent of Publio 
Instruction, This offering more nearly meets the needs of | 
elementary education but many feel that the schools should | 
yet follow a more definite teaching program in order to d 
equip our boys and giriş with the minimum essentials, 


Textbooks and Teaching Aids: Teaching aids and standard 
textbooks were unheard of in ploneor sohools, Not Long 
after the free school law of 1855 went into effect; quill | 
pens, home-made ink, crude handebuilt furniture, and painted | 
blackboards gave way to factory made products, but the li 
sheepskin erasers and hickory sticks lingered for some time, i 
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Since school directora had the authority to select the text~ 
books for their schoola, they were bealeged by agents offen, 
_ dng the latest in books, maps, and globes, In 1895 County 
| Superintendent of Schools, John 8. Wren, called a conference 
| of directors to discuss a uniform county book list to be | 
Lo gubmuittod to the many rural and village districts for their | 

adoption, This plan was approved, and, with the exception | 

of a few larger towns the list recommended by the county | 
superintendent vas followed, | 











School Improvementst With the appointment of U., J, Hoffman 
| as Mural School Supervisor of Illinois by Francis G, Blair, . | 
b Superintendent of Publio Instruction, plans and suggestions | 
D. for the betterment of Illinois country schools was soon | 

| 
| 
| 
| 








forthcoming, Then came the eva of Standard Schools+«those — i 
Which met state requirements o heating, lighting, ventile 29 

| ation, equipment (furniture and teaching aids), water supply, 

4 and toilets, Fifiy+one Melean County schools wore on the 

| standard list by 1912, 


4 the State Legislature passed a Sanitation Law in 1917, Wi 
| requiring the county superintendents of schools to order n 
certain funds withheld from districts that failed to meot H 
requirements for a standard school, This law with "teeth" | 
soon brought all schools in McLean County up to standard, n 
In 1957 a plan was put into effect by the atate office | n 
calling for the Pecognition of schools with much the same 
requirements as those for standard schools, except that a 
large number of points toward recognition could be earned 

















by the employing of teachers with training in recognized i 
teacher training institutions and/or experience, Better | || 
equipped schools were rated as superior, A modification of I 
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this plan is in effect today in Illinois and an increase in | 
the state supervisory staff pormits annual visitation of a | 
majority of the elementary schools of the state, in addition d 
vto the required annual visits by the county superintendents, | 


Games and Recreation: Games played in rural schools at 
recesses and Aoon8 included bull pen, drop the handkerchief, | 
duck on the rock, dare base, black man, steal clothes, | 
London bridge, onéeayod eat, peg and awl, ante over, jack | 
Stones, crack the whip, hide and go seek, baseball, farmer | 
in the dell, and leap frog, If you do not know how to | 
play them, ask your mother or grandmother, These games 
required little or no materials, while elementary sohool | 
children of today ere usually furnished with such equipe q 
ment as teeter totters, swings, slides, jungle gyms, and | 
nerryegoerounds, Play is now supervised as required by | n 
state law under specially trained or instructed physical | 
education teachers, 








2 hoolst Treining beyond the "fifth reader” was 
1 seldom uncertaken by teachers of ploneer schools, though the | 
3 practice of offering "higher school" work, in such subjects | 
as the teacher was prepared to teach, was common in early I 
schools of the county. Smaller towns and villages frequently n 
offered two or three year hian school courses under one n 
teacher with no definite standards, In 1912 J, C, Hanna | 
was appointed State High School Visltor and it was not long | 
until there wore cortain requirements for rocopnition of n 
high schools by the State of Illinois, Ineluded were teacher ] 
training in subjects to be taught by that teacher, à course | 
of study, teaching helps, laboratory equipment, and libraries, | 
For many years young people living in rural districts 0 
attended nearby high schools, paying their own tuition, | li 
until a law was passed roquiring common school districts to il 
pay tuitlon of all high school pupils residing in it. d 
Objection from taxpayers resulted in the enactment of another | 
|o Zeg, requiring county superintendents to pay high schools I 
Lo for nonerésident pupils from the distributive fund (state n 
` aid), Digstrletsa maintaining high schools then objected, | 
so a Noneligh School Aet became effective in 1917 whereby 
all territory not lacluded in districts maintaining Coupe 
year high schools was organized into a district for taxing 
purposes, revenue from which paid tuition of pupils residing 
therein. : | gg, 37 





























Under the Township High School Act, Bellflower Township 
High School was organized in 1906, The Community High School | 
Aet of 1919 designated that a high sehool district in one or | 
more townships could be organised into community hich school || 
distplots and modern high sohool bulldings were erected in 
many towns of the county with the result that high sohool 
attendance Increased from 1807 in 1017 to 2782 in 1997, 
Visitors fron the University of Illinois now work with the ! | 
state exaninera in inspeoting and approving the high schools n 
for recomition and accrediting in tho North Centrai Associ» n 
ation of Colleges and Universities, thus permitting graduates | 
of these schools to enter colleges and universities un« | 
challenged by an entrance examination, Likewise the course | 

| | 
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of study or curriculum of the modern Molean County high 
schools was broadened to include vocational subjects and 
well-rounded college entrance preparation, The Illinois 
State Examining Board ruled that high school teachers have 
bachelor's degrees and that they be prepared in the subject 
er subjects they were to teach, High schools now often 
require a master's degree of applicants for teaching posi- 
tions, while principals, superintendents, and supervisors 
now being employed mist have a master's degree, 


Reorranization of Schools: Though ore-room schools wore 
serving adequately in the oarly training of boys and girls 
and were serving as the center of neighborhood social life, 
frequent muddy roads for many yoars prevented any possible 
transportation to distant centers if suth were organized, 
Nevertheless, consolidation of rural schools in Illinois 
was often discussed with many plans for reorganization of 
the school system being brought Before the State Legislature. 
The MoLean County School Survey Committee was voted into 
existence in 1945, following enactment of a state lau, This 
comnittee's purpose was to study the two hundred thirty 
one-room schools of MeLean County with a view of making 
recommendations for suitable roopganization, It was found 

hat many schools had been closed because of the acute 
teacher shortage or for the lack of children to attend then. 
Buildings, too, were in need of extensive repair, An 
effective written report to the citizens of the county 
overcame opposition to school consolidation with the ro- 
sult that unit districts to include grades one through 
twelve were organized in many sections of Melean County, 
while some village elementary schools banded with surrounds 
ing rural schools to form community consolidated schools, 
Transportation by school buses on vastly improved county 
roads is the present vogue. Many unused one-room bulldings 
have been sold at public auctions, so that today finds all 
but a fow little district schoolhouses vanishede-torn down, 
moved away, or remodelled on the site as a dwelling, Our 
larger units have yet to prove thomselves as providing ` 
better training of our youth, as the school story is yet 
incomplete. Citizens of HeLean County are constantly 
secking for ways and means to improve ézisting conditions 
and provide facilities that will make our school system 
second to none in the nation, 
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WILLIAM B. BRIGHAM 
Autobiography 


After his rəturn from the civil war, my father married a 
young school teacher and settled on the prairie fourteen miles 
east of Bloomingtons Building up a home at that time meant a 
hard struggle but conditions improved through the yearas 

I was born in 1874 and shared the hardships and joys of 
primitive farm lifes Being the only boy with five sisters, 
it was my lot to help with the farm work at any early ages. 

There was but little schooling for me until the corn was 
husked in the fall and likewise I helped with the Spring works 
Each year I missed much of the school work. However when 
nineteen years of age I procured a course of study and by 
burning midnight oil I succeeded in passing the final exae 
mination and was able to secure a teacher's certificate. 

Thus began my career of fifteen years as a teacher, eighteen 
years as assistant county superintendent and four terms as 
county superintendent of schools of MoLean county. 

The opportunity to study the school facilities throughout 
the county brought me in olose contact with many fine families, 
making firm friendships and happy memories which are renewed 
when I meet tho former teachers, the pupils and their parents, 

Having specialized in nature study, handicraft and Indian 
Lore, I waa able to bring many interests to the young people 


of the county and in the later years I am often privileged to 


Speak to groups as they meet in reunions throughout MoLean 


Countys 2.6 d 
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MEMORIES OF A RURAL 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


Nellie J. Moline 


On the morning of September 5, 1922, I walked a mile a- 
cross the fields west of the McLean County Farm, where my 
father was superintendent, to Grassy Ridge School .I had 
made this trip many times as a pupil for I had entered the 
fourth grade at this school in March almost ten years be- 
fore. But this morning I was entering the little white 
schoolhouse not as a pupil but as a teacher. Since I had 
finished the eighth grade at this school, I had graduated 
from Bloomington High School and completed one vear and a 
summer term at Normal University. At that time Normal 
School training was not required so I had written on and 
passed the state teachers! examination and had received a 
Sécond-gradecscertificáte. 


| Grassy Ridge School derived its name from its location 
on an elevation that presented a fine view in the early days 
of McLean County. It was the same white building which I 
had attended and located on the same ridge where the "Little 
White School" had stood in the late 1840's. Here my grand- 
mother, Hannah Crawford Jones had attended school when she 
lived in the log cabin which was still standing on the Will 
Conley farm southeast of the schoolhouse. This school 
building of 1922 was a white frame structure facing the 
south, It had a small entrance hall. Above the hall door 
was the gold lettered sign which read "Standard School" de- 
noting that the school met state qualifications. On the 
east side of the building were three small high windows; 

The former full length windows had been eliminated at the 
time of remodelling. This had been done to meet state re- 
quirements for lighting. On the west side were five full 
length windows. The outside chimney was at the back of the 
building and I soon learned that it was still one of the 1- 
deal places to hide when playing hide-and-seek. Lightning: 
rods still ran along the peak of the roof and d own the east 
side of the building. It still caught the ball when the 
Children played "Andy-Over". Then they would have to throw 
rocks op pieces of brick to knock the ball off the rod. 


The school yard had been mowed with a mowing machine. 
The dead grass covered a stubble which caused many a scratch 
and injury until the stubble was worn down by the children. 
Big yellow and black spiders hung in their webs around the 
foundation. Paths soon appeared around the building due to 
so much running around the structure in playing games. In 
rainy weather this meant mud holes at the corners with an 
occasional fall into them by the smaller pupils. 


Concrete walks led out to both the girls! toilet to the 
west and to the boys'toilet to the east of the building. 
There was also a walk that led to the stile at the extreme 
south end of the school pg DOWH there, too, was the old 
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well platform for a new well had been drilled closer to the 
school house. This old platform had been our base for the 
game of "Dog and Deer". It still served that purpose. The 
building was located about twelve feet from the fence which 
was at the extreme north end of the yard. 


The cosl house was located to the west of the building. 
The same walk which led to the girls! toilet served as a path 
to the coal house. There were two small back doors through 
which coal and cobs were sbovelled into separate bins. The 
entrance to the coàl house was on the east side. There was 
no way to fasten this door, so at night when I carried in 
my coal and cobs for the next morning, I would always put a 
cob in the top of the door to hold it shut. This kept the 
door from banging in the wind and if the cob was still there 
in the morning, it was almost a sure sign that no tramp had 
found a night's lodging there. A wooden fence surrounded 
the entire yard. Along the road, only two 4" by 2" pieces 
of lumber were nailed to wooden posts, but in back and to 
the east where the fields came right up to the fence, 6" 
boards were used to make the fence secure enough so that 
animals could not get through, 


There were fourteen beautiful maple trees in the yard. 
In the southwest corner stood five trees almost in a circle. 
The children found this an almost ideal setting for playing 
"Pussy-"ants-A-Corner", 


Before the morning of September 5, I had spent many 
hours in the building preparing for this opening day. Then 
I had attended a two day institute and now I was ready to 
teach my first day of school. How many times as a child, 

I had played school and always I was the teacher, for I had 
always known that I would be a tescher. There was never any 
question in my mind of what I would do when I was grown. 

Now here I was about to realize my ambition. 


The hole was still in the fence back of the schoolhouse, 

so I climbed through, walked up the walk from the boys! toi- 
let, walked across the new concrete porch which had been 
added when the building was remodelled in 1917 and unlocked 
the door. As One entered the school he walked into a dark 
hall about nine foot square. There were no windows in this 
hall except for the transom over the inner door. Around 
this hall were hooks fastened to a wide board. Here we hung 
our coats and our drinking cups unless we had the kind of 
cup which folded and it was kept in our desks. On this 
board, too, the boys would stand at recesses and noons and 
peek through the transom to see what was going on in the 
school room. It was always the peeking through the transom 
which broke up the game of "Clap-In* And-Clap-Out". Boots 
and overshoes were left in this hall. They were supposed 
to sit in pairs under the owners! coats, but with a dozen 
pairs of busy feet using the entrance, overshoes were often 
out of place. 
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Unlocking a second door, one entered the schoolroom. 
The teacher's desk sat in the front of the room, for who 
ever heard, in those days, of a teacher's desk being in back 
of or at the side of the room. There were five rows of desks 
all securely screwed to the floor. Not in those days did 
we even think of placing desks at a forty-five degree angle 
so that the light fell from in back and to the left of the 
pupil. The desks ranged from a row of large sests in which 
an adult could sit comfortably to a row of small desks for 
beginners, Even though they were fastened to the floor 
which was well oiled, the light did come from the left and 
the smaller desks were placed next to the large windows as 
we wish small desks to be placed today, if they are placed 
in rows, Across the front of the room, between the teacher's 
desk and the pupils! desks was the proverbial ong recitation 
bench. | 


Blackboards were at the front and under the small win- 
dows on the east. A big, dark, upright piano stood in the 
front of the room in one corner. In the other corner stood 
a big room furnace with a big bronze colored jacket. On 
cold winter mornings, we would all try to sit around the 
stove and put our feet at the opening at the bottom of the 
jacket. Now I know it was the coldest place possible, 

Since there was no basement, the floor was always cold until. 
about noon on Monday morning. But what fun it was for the 
pupils to encircle the stove and try to get warm. Some 
mornings, especially on Mondays, we would have to wear our 
wraps until the first recess and often we would not be able 
to take up school at nine o'clock because the room was too 
cold. Other mornings the building would warm up quicker 

for I would "bank" my fire at night. This consisted of put- 
ting in one or two large lumps( as large as I could carry 
from the coal house and push through the fire door) and then 
scattering asbes over the fire. It was always a grest help 
when one of the young men( former schdolmates of mine) in 
the district came to the school in the morning or evening 
and helped carry the fuel or take care of the furnace. Re- 
maining ashes were carried to the ash pile out in the north- 
west corner of the yard, | 


On the top of the furnace was a large water pan. It 
was always a chore to remember to keep it filled. On extreme- 
ly cold days «hen we had a roaring fire, someone would no- 
tive a strange odor and we knew that the pan was dry. Eager 
hands would soon be flying as permission was requested to fill 
the pan. This pan made an ideal place for warming jars of 
food for we had a hot lunch program known as the"pint jar 
method". Here, too, on the top of the stove I could set the 
bucket of water for hand washing before lunch. Our wash 
pan sat on an old chair in a corner in the back of the room. 
Our soap was in a dish beside it. An empty bucket stood on 
the floor for the waste water and a small mirror hung above 
at. 
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Our dinner buckets sat on the floor in the back of the 
room, The boys set theirs to the right and the girls put 
theirs at the left. Later I had my brother-in-law put up 
two shelves for our lunch pails. What we brought in our 
buckets supplemented the hot food in our jars. Once I took 
my sister's chafing dish to school and thought we'd have 
the “one hot dish" type of lunch. We were to have stew( meat 
and potatoes in a gravy). Noon came, the potatoes were still 
hard, I taught sehool until one o'clock. when the stew was 
done--we were all practically starved. That night the 
chafing dish went home and we promptly returned to the "pint 
jar method". 


In the back of the room in tbe corner, stood sn old 
bookcase with glass doors. In this case were the same books 
I had read as a pupil. There were a few more covers and a 
few more pages missing. I saw my old friends: "The Little 
Golonel Books", "Annie of Green Gables", "Five Little Pep- 
pers" and "Pilgrims Progress", On the bottom shelf were 
old text books and in the two small d rawers at the bottom 
were old school registers. To supplement these books, I 
secured a card at Wither's Library and took books out to 
the children. I used a cardboard carton and once a month 
the librarian would help me select enough books to fill the 
box. These I would take out to school. At the end of the 
month I would check the books in, return them to the 1i- 
brary and secure a new supply. 


Of course we had mice at school. “hat country school 
did not? Sometimes I thought that they had established a 
race track slong the east wall from the piano to the book 
case. I tried to keep a trap set, but often somsone would 
spring it and then when the mouse started along the wall, 
the boys in the outside row of seats would try to kill it 
by kicking at it. Usually they were successful. 


There was wainscoting all around the room and the 
upper walis and ceiling were papered. Up above the black- 
board on the east wall far above eye level hung a large 
picture of Sir Galahad. In the front of the room was the 
usual picture of George Washington. Then in a black frame 
was a diploma signifying that this was a standard school. 
At the bottom of this diploma were lines for the signature 
of the County Superintendent each year if the school kept 
up its standards. The other picture was The Angelus. 


On the front desk in the row of large seats, lay the 
big unabridged dictionary. Every child above the third 
grade was supposed to have a dictionary, but we had the 
big Webster's dictionary also. Great use was always made of 
it, for that was always a chance to get out of one's seat. 
Just as sure as one pupil was at the dictionary, someone 
else found himself in desperate need of it and of course 
it was all the better if he had to look up the same word. 
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The long old recitation bench was not fastened to the 
floor, All classes came up there to recite. Little folks 
sab with little feet swinging and big folks usually tried to 
stage a subdued race to see who sat on the ends of the 
bench, There was always the possibility of sitting by some- 
. one you didn't like so well, but there was also the possi- 
bility of sitting by that somebody you liked especially 
well. Didn't I remember how I sat on that same bench next 
to the boy I liked best of all? 


The most important book in the whole schoolroom was the 
Illinois State Course of Study. This was a gray paper back 
book about an inch thick. It outlined the work to be cover- 
ed by each grade in each subject for the year., The year's 
work was divided into the amount to be covered each month. 
Even the seventh and eighth graders were required to own a 
pupil's edition of the State Course of Seudy. Besides this 
the county superintendent issued a small county outline 
which gave helpful hints for rural and small grade schools, 
in the school year 1922-25, we were to teach all subjects in 
grades one, three, five and seven. Besides this we were to 
teach second grade reading and numbers, fourth year reading, 
arithmetic, geograrhy and spelling, sixth grade reading, | 
arithmetic and geography and eighth grade grammar, Pupils 
in grades two, four, six amd eight took other subjects with 
the grades below. This is what we called alternating. I 
had grades one through seven in my school that first year. 


In reading, we used the Story Hour Feaders, the Young 
and Field Literary Readers and the William&'s Choice Readers. 
Our spellers were the Aldine Speller and Cavin's and Luken- 
bill's Orthography. Our arithmetic books were Hoyt and Peet's 
"First Year in Numbers", Milne's Progressive and Boyer and 
McIntosh. In all grades except one and two we used Gowdy 
and Dexheimer's Lessons in English. We also had a small 
poem book for each grade entitled "Poems for Language" 
"Introduction to American History” and"History of the 
United States" by Bourne and Benton covered our history 
work. In geography we used Ridgley's textbook and note- 
book, Our physiology was Emerson and Bett's "Hygiene 
and Health" and "Physiology and Hygiene". In civics, we 
taught "Illinois and the Nation" and in Illinois History 
our book was Smith's "Brief History of Illinois", Our 
textbook for agriculture was Patterson's "Studies in 
Science". In penmanship, we taught the Economy Method 
and our drawing book was the Practical Drawing Series, 


School begen at nine in the morning and was dismiss- 
ed at four in the afternoon. Ye had an hour at noon and 
two fifteen minute recesses, one in the forenoon and the 
other in the afternoon. In the winter time, our noon inter- 
mission was only thirty minutes long and we dismissed at 
5:30. I had a full day's program. I had all grades in my 
school except the eighth, but I had a boy in the fifth 
grade who could not read. At the middle of the school 
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year, I decided he was only “marking time" and the thing to 
do was to teach him to read. Since our reguler reading 
course consisted of the Field word cards and book, I decided 
to invest in the Beacon Readers, word cards and chart, 
Someone had told me that this system of reading included 
much phonics. My daily program consisted of some thir» 
classes, some being from five to seven minutes long. None 
were over fifteen minutes long. We had not heard of the 
five areas of learning or of correlation, 


Teaching was definitely a page to page affair. The 
county office enumerated the page we should have completed 
in all subjects by the end of the month. Examination ques- 
tions on every subject for every grade were sent from the 
county office monthly. Each teacher received one printed 
set. These she must copy on the blackboard. They were the 
essay type of question and very factual. At the end of the 
school year the seventh and eighth grade pupils went inte 
a center (usually the town in the vicinity) and took a final 
examination. We went to Bloomington. This examination 
covered the year's work. About the first of March, teachers 
began keeping the two grades after school and reviewing. 
sometimes we would review as late as 5:30. Often we would 
review all day Saturday. Final examination day was a big e- 
vent in the life of seventh and eighth grade pupils. 


As I look back now on my first teaching, I marvel that 
my pupils learned as much as they did. It wasn't that I 
didn't work hard and that I didn't use the few manuels which 
i had for teaching reading in the first three grades, Many 
of the selections in the lower grades were nursery rhymes 
or old folk tales. First grade réading was taught almost 
as we teach rote songs today. For éxample-in the poem 
"Jack and Jill", the teacher would read the first line, 
"Jack and Jill went up the hill" and then would say, "What 
did Jack and Jill do?" The child would answer by "reading" 
the line. Often children would learn word for word pages 
in their primers and would be able to"read" a number of 
pages by looking at the pictures. There was no pre-read- 
ing program or readiness program. There was much drill and 
"busy work", Teachers taught subjects then, now we are be- 
ginning to learn that we are teaching children. 


Holidays were red letter days in a country school. They 
usually meant a party. Now I realize that they meant much 
to some of the children from tenant families and to some of 
the children who were living at the county farm at that time. 
What fun we had pinning the tail on the donkey, carrying 
beans on a knife, pushing a potato with a yard stick or 
spinning the plate. At Christmas time we drew names and had 
Our tree and our program for the whole community. Night af- 
fairs such as this meant that patrons must bring their å- 
laddin lamps. We had only four small kerosene lamps at 
school, not even enough to use when a storm came up and 1t 
was too dark to study. At that time I would usually read 
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to the pupils. Valentine Day meant a Valentine box. ‘This 
was always a surprise for I made the box and no one would 
see it until the morning of the fourteenth. Then it was 
school until the last recess, then games, the Valentines 
were distributed and we would have refreshments. 


Every school usually had at least one money making af- 
fair each year. The most popular way was the box social. 
The girls and young women in the community decorated boxes 
with crepe paper and ribbon and other materials, packed in 
them a lunch for two people and brought them carefully con- 
cealed to the committee behind the curtains which stretched 
across the front of the room. Each box was numbered and a 
local auctioneer sold them to the highest bidder. Sometimes 
two girls who were good friends would bring a double box. 
It contained lunch for four people. Each box or half a . 
box was sold and the buyer would claim his box at the end off 
the sale, find the owner and eat with her, Sometimes if the 
owner was an extremely popular girl and it would become known 
which box was hers, someone in the crowd would "run it up" 
on her boy friend, Contests were also held to make money at 
the social. Such contests as "The man with the biggest feet" 
or"the best cook in the district". Different people were 
nominated and then f riends would shout out so many votes for 
a contestant, paying a penny a vote. For those who did not 
bring or buy a box, there would be sandwiches, cocoa, pie 
and coffee which could be bought. 


Grassy Ridge School is a much different school today 
than it was in 1922. It is one of twelve rural schoolssopen 
in the school year 1949-50. In September 1940, the buildirg = 
in which I began teaching, burned to the ground, The build- ^ 
ing from Lake District No. 8 which had consolidated with 
McLean Grade School was moved to the site of Grassy Ridge. 
It sits in the same place. It is a white shingled building 


front of the school. The floore are sealed and wazed, no 
oiling of floors for the teacher to do now. Movable desks 
make for a more social atmosphere. The furnace is now in the 
rear of the room. The interior woodwork is painted ivory 
and light paper covers ceiling and walls. A steel cabinet 
holds up to date supplies and interesting story books. An 
electric plate and wate cooler is in a small anteroom off 
the hall. The number of pupils enrolled this year is eleven, 
almost the same as my twelve which I hed back in 1922. The 
schoolroom holds a busy hum of activity showing that the boys 
and girls are working together, learning to 

as they will have to do when they leave that room and take 
their places in the community. Here in the little white 
schoolhouse sitting on the ridge, the children are receiving 
the kind of training which will prepare them for democratic 
living. 
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BLOOMINGTON AMERICANIZATION SCHOOL 
| By 
Will He Johnson 


FOREWORD 


Ihe outline of this life history of the Bloomington Ame rie 
canization School was carefully made in the spring of 1949 more 


than a year agos 


When Miss Clara Louise Kessler asked me to write it, I was 
so thrilled over the idea that I went at once to the attic and 
brought down the stack of copies of the Bloomington Americanization 
School News. Then I dusted and arranged the pile of senior 
composition books in neat order on my closet shelf. There was 
one composition book for each school yeare-October 1 to May Sle- 
Bach book contained a complete attendance record of the different 
Classes both teachers and pupils, also a record of the special 
programs, lectures, parties and picnics of the school year, 

And in the back of each book was a list of all the pupils who 
had enrolled during the school years 


In Jeannette's desk I found several envelopes of cancelled 
checks on the Peoples Bank, Jeannette was the treasurers In a 
drawer of the bookcase in Mother's room, I found a number of 
school pictures, photographs which had been taken at a special 
program, picnic, dance or Halloween Party. I had a happy, 
tearful time looking at them and I planned to have some reproe 
ductions made to illustrate this story of the Americanization 
Schools | : 


Summer came with a rush in 1949 and the flowers, garden 
and orchard demanded so much n my time that I put off the 
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writing of this story until Pall. And then the awful Fire! 
And now memories, | 


DAY NURSERY 


Pitty or sixty years ago there were twenty-five or thirty» 
a goodly number of Chinese men living in Bloomington. A group 
of civiceminded members of the Second Presbyterian Church, under 
the leadership of Mre Diskey Templeton, a bachelor banker, starte 
ed the school for them in the Sunday School room of the church 
The first organized effort to help the foreign born learn the 
English language and adjust themselves to the Bloomington way 
of life. Among the helpers in the school were Miss Jennie 
Thompson and Miss Laurastine Marquis, The Chinese school was a 
great success and flourished as long as there were enough students 
to warrant it. ; 


Lator Miss Thompson became the head of the Day Nursery 
association on West Mulberry Street, | ! 


There in 1910 was organized the Bloomington Americani» 
gation Schoole The founders and the first teachers were Miss 
Letta Brock, Miss Laurastine Marquis and Miss Lucy Williams, 
all of them at that time recent graduates of Illinois Wesleyan 
University. The purpose of the school was to help the fore 
@lien born mothers and fathers whose children attended the Day 
Nursery, learn the English language and to become citigens of 
the United States of Americas | | 


Most of them were Hungarians. The school became go 
popular that more teachers were necessary and Miss Crothers, 
Mr. Rob Williams and Mree Wunderlich joined the groupe 


About that time a night school for men was conducted at 
the YMCA. building on North Main Street. One of the classes 
was for foreign born men and one of the teachers was Will Johnson. 


SHERIDAN SCHOOL 
| It was May 1915, Miss Luoy Williams and her brother, Mrs 
Rob went East for a vacation of two weeks, They induced me to 
substitute for them in the Americanization Schools 


That fall we moved the school from the Day Nursery to the 
old Sheridan Schoole It was so wellefitted to the needs of the 


group of grown-up men and women, There were four large rooms E 


with great long blackboards. A piano and best of all, the 
janitor, John Smith. He welcomed us with his long open 


arms and we knew that we would be happy and comfortable in |l 


our new sohool home, 


Much of the success of the Bloomington Americanizatlon 
School is due to his patience, his interest in the work of 
the school and his love for us all = teachers and pupils. 
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It meant much extra work for him, but never did he fail | 
us and never did he grumble or complains He considered At [i 
a great privilege, almost an honor to be the cordial host Il 
to the motley group of foreign-born pupils and teachers, 
who came twice a week to his school buildings After his 
death, the school planted an elm tree in his memory with an 
appropriate program and ceremony. "T 




















Many new pupils enrolled at the Sheridan School, men and 
women, eager to master the English language and to obtain 
their naturalization papers. We did not have a definite oute | 
line of study, and the classes were graded in a hapless hape d 
hazard mess. Sometimes there would be a teacher and no 
class, and just as likely two or three new pupils and no 
teacher for them, | 











One evening, Mr. Rob Williams, he was not a regular 
teacher, was helping David Shadid with his reading lesson, 
Mr. Rob selected a primer, "The Little Red Hen", He lighted 
his cigar and settled back in his comfortable arm crair not 
knowing that. it was the fifth time that David had worked 
on the same lesson, Mre Rob was thrilled over his pupil's 
readings Suddenly in David's quiet apologetic manner, "Damn 
the little red hen, Let's kill him and eat him", It became 
one of Mr, Rob's favorite stories 











Finally we reeorganized the classes and the teachers 
used plan books. We outlined a tentative course of study 
in reading, spelling, grammar and geography and history, 
with a final year of civics preparing for the naturalization 
questions which was the ultimate goals It was all most dif- 
ficult to-arrange and impossible to realize without many | 
lapses and changes, 








Laurastine Marquis and Jeannette Johnson were the pore 
manent teachers for the beginners and all through the long 
years they were the most popular and the best loved teachers 
in the schools They organized home classes and spent many 
afternoons helping the women who could not attend the nicht 
school» They talked to many church groups and social clubs 
and interested them in helping with the home classes and 
&1so in the regular schools 





Sheridan School gradually became a social center for the 
enighborhood and we gave many parties, programs and entere 
tainments. Sometimes the Day Nursery Association joined us, 
especially for the Christmas programs and for a pienic in 























O'Neill's Parke Mre Smith was always the chief advisor and | 
Managers We loved the old Sheridan School and we were sad | 
when the Board of Education decided to erect a new modern -~ n 
school buildings | | 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL | 

The first world war brought a great impetus to the enroll- B 

ment of all foreign born residents in the night schools | 
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The counsel for defense appointed Mra» Cunningham as 
general supervisor of adult education in this district. Se 
many pupils enrolled that it was necessary to have many more 
Glasses and many more teachers and school rooms nearer the 
center of the citys 


. The Board of Education offered the Jefferson School, 
the old High School building, on East Monroe Street, and we 
had school four nights a week, Monday and Wednesday in the 
Sheridan School, and Tuesday and Thursday in the Jefferson 
Schools The attendance was excellent and the rooms were 
crowdede Many of the pupils attended both schools, going 
four nights a weeks One night at the Sheridan School, there 
were seventy-five pupils. There was a fine force of teachers, 
Everybody was eager to help in some way. Many of the teachers, 
both from the grade schools and from the high school, offered 
their services. Miss Kromer, primary supervisor of ihe city 
schools became an enthusiastic Americanization teacher and 
taught as long aa she was able, 


| At the Jefferson School, the custodian was John Ford, 
genial, kind and our friend all through the years, à 

. After the war was over, the Americanization school grade 
ually settled down to the preewar days and ways. Each. year 
there were new pupils and new teachers, but not too manye We 
bought school supplies and suitable graded readers and we had — 
a good library of books well selected for the needs of our 
advanced pupils, The big gymnasium on the first floor with 
the hard wood floor was ideal for parties, dances and proe 
grems« We were very happy and comfortable in the Old Jefe 
ferson School buildings 


On March 7, 1952, the building was destroyed by fire, 
Ze We Ge As 


: One cold Monday morning in March, 1952, the Bloomington 
AmericaniZzation School, teachers and pupils, were stunned and 
saddened by the awful news of the destruction of the Jefferson 
School by fire. All of our precious books, maps, globe and 
supplies were lost and we were homeless. 


| Before nine o'clock, the secretary of tho YsWeGsAe called 
and offered us the use of their class rooms on the second 
floor. That evening at sevenethirty, we all met in the lobby 
of tho YeWeCeAs There was a fire in the fíire*plaoo and the 
Whole building was warm and comfortable and homelixes. Some 
of us were thore for the first tines We went down stairs 

in the Girl Reserve rooms. We were delighted with the big 
room, the tile floor, the many chairs, benches, tables and 

& piano. On the second floor we found the attractive library 
and the class rooms, with convenient olosets,. There were 
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plenty of tables and chairs and a pianos. We were thrilled and 
elated over the great front reception room with a piano and 
big comfortable chairs and davenports and the fireplace, 

We talked and sang our Feverite songs and rejoiced over our 
good fortunes 


In a few weeks we were comfortably settled in our new 
rooms. The Bible woman's class gave us their huge double 
blackeboard and the Board of Education gave us some discarded 
readers which were suiteble for our needs, The building was 
so roomy and confortable and we were assure? by our friends 
at the YeWsC+As that we had a permanent home there, It was 
most fortunate and opportune as we had to vacate the Sheridan 
School for the new buildings 


The YeWsCeAs building was most convenient for us, always 
open, warm and hospitable. 


PARADE OF NATIONS 


Twenty countries were represented in the Bloomington Amere 
icanization Schoole The great majority of our immigrants 
camo from Germany and Hungary. Other countries followed in 
the number of students in this orders Mexico, Italy, Sweden, 


The number of Mexicans was always changing. They came 
and stayed a few months and were gones Only two, Salvador 
Gonzales and Jose Mareno were in the school for a long times 
We had one full blooded Indien, Gertrude Newberry, a practical 
nurso9a. 


We often told Pete and Tom that ger came over from 
Macedonia to help uss They were faithful workers and the 
teachers Were eager to respond with their assistenoe,. 


In all of the long years there was only one from France, 
our faithful, loyal, dvoted friend, Jean Berrien, long ago 
dead, but not forgotten. A beautiful window in the Holy 
Trinity chureh is a memorial to hime 


We urged all of our foreign born new reaidente to love 
their native countries and to cherish and preserve the 
customs and traditions, holidays and feasts of their old homes 
in Europe or Asias Here are the twenty oountries, 


le Austria | lie Ireland 

2» China l2. Italy 

Se Czechoslovakia 15. Mexico 

de Denmark l4. Poland 

Se Finland | 16e Russia 

Ge France 16. Sweden 

7T. Germany l7, Switzerland 
8. Greece 18s Syria 

9. Holland 19, Turkey 
lO. Hungary | 20, United States 
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It has been a great education for us to have been in 
such intimate contact with the spiritual and —— blood 
oi ao vr, différent nations. 


FUNDS 


During the forty years of the Bloomington Americanization 
School no teacher ever received any renumeration in dollars 
and cents and no pupil ever paid out any money for books and 
SE petal Everybody donated villingly his vine, talent and 
SoOrvice, 


The Day gegen association, the Board of Education and 
the YeWseCeAse granted us the use of the buildings, their 
facilities and the janitor service, But a certain amount 
of money was needed to oporate successfully such a huge 
projects. It turned out to be a simple problem. An appeal to 
different social clubs, to church groups or even to individuals 
always brought us sufficient funds, often a friendly group 
from a local church gave us five, ten or even twenty-five 
dollart, 


Finally the Letitia Green Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution officially adopted our school and 
gave us one hundred dollars for each school years It seemed 
a happy fortunate solution to all of our financial problems. 
After the first world war, many immigrants came from Germany 
and Central Europe, There were parents with young children, 
Single men and women, all rejoicing because they had left 
the war ridden countries of Europe, They were eager to live 
in this land of peace, the new home of their choices. We did'nt 
believe in great standing armies and in spending millions 
for national defenses We all began working for permanent 
peace, 


Our relations with the local chapter of the DeAeRe became 
strained and it seemed best to run our school without their 
moneys We abandoned our news bulletin and we decided to do 
without an orchestras and lee cream and cake at our parties, 


Later the Woman's Club came to our relief and financed 
the school with the aid of private gifts, 


MUSIC. 


How we loved to singi Every evening we sang, never less 
than fifteen minutes, Jeannette Johnson was always eager to 
play tbe piano, She knew all the old tines and folk songs 
and the students loved to have her play for them and they 
responded in a most vigorous manner. You could hear the 
Singing all over the building and the outside play grounds too. 
Of course we sang the Star Spangled Banner and America and 
the other patriotic songs. But America the Beautiful was the 
favorite, and we always sang all of the four versos And we 
liked much our own Illinois, Illinois, Other favorites were}; 
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Love's Old Sweet Song, Juanita, Old Black Joe, My Donnie 
Lies Over the Ocean and Nelly's Quilting Party and Jingle | 


Belles We made tho bells ring and tinkle winter and Bunmere. | 
We began to practice the beloved Christmas carols right | 
after the Thanksgiving holidays, Each year we had elaborate | 


Christmas musics Miss Pranoes Kessler was our first regular 
music teacher. She planned and executed many fine entertain» i 
ments. Mra» Chiddix organized a double male quartette, Their | 
first appearance was at the big party which the American Lee | 
gion gave for the school on the third floor of the McBarmes 
buildings The boys sang well and we were proud of them, 
They gave several concerts and 1t was a real treat to hear 
thems Ke | 











Later Miss Lois Hovey joined our teaching staff and her 
enthusiasm and energy was so contagious that the musie period d 
often absorbed many minutes from the regular classroom work, It I 
was much more interesting and exciting to sing than to study | 
English grammar, There has always been much musical talent | 
among our foreign born students and a few of them were proe | 
fessional musicians, Our own Albert Martini thrilled us with | 
his violin. And Clara Schlenker, we all marvelled at her : | 
| 
| 





magnificent voices She sang at every party and program, It || 
is a rare privilege to hear her, l 





The greatest musical event in the history of the Ameri- 
canization School was the night the German students helped — 
Professor Ferguson give a program for the college Alumni Clube 
His topic was German Folksongss For weeks they practiced 
with Miss Hoveys There were twelve singers, six men and 












































six womens Henry was the leaders They loved doing it, and | 
they sang the beloved old songs with passionate fervor and | 
enthusiasms The only song I can remember is"Du,du liegst | 
mirin Herzen", The program was a great success, Professor | 
Ferguson was so pleased and grateful that he invited the il 
Whole school te his home for a party and again the group sang | 
their favorite folk songs. It was a memorable event, | 
The music period in the Americanization sehool helped D 
many a homesick discouraged student along the long road from | 
immigrant to American citizens s I 
STUDENT TEACHERS 
There were always three or four or more regular teachers 
for the school classes. We teachers loved the school and we 
tried to be there on time each school evening from octeber A 
to May 31. With our many home duties and an occasional wedding | 
or dimer party, sometimes it was simply impossible to go to | 
the night school, Our good friend, John Kinneman, suggested i 
student teachers to work with the regular teachers, It was | 
a grand idea and it worked beautifully. Each year we asked | 
the social science department of the Normal University or the | 
Wesleyan University to furnish us two student teachers, & man | 
2% H | 





and a Womane It was most fortunate if one could play the plano | 
and the other singe The student teachers were usually young | 
and goodelooking and full of spirit and new ideas, | l 


They were a great asset and they added much to the social 
life of the achoole | 


SOCIAL EVENTS ^ | | 





Party + party = partyl Parties, parties, parties and more 
parties’ = E | 





Party was a new word to most of the students of the Ameri« 
canization Schools Party, what is a party? It was not easy | 
to give a simple definition of the magic words It was somee We 
thing to be experienced, felt, assimilated, a happy phase of 
life in the new homelands There were all kinds of partiés, | 
Hallowe!en, Valentine, Thanksgiving, May Day, Birthday and © D 
Farewell, one after another, all through the year, We never i 
missed an opportunity to have a party, and we rejoioed when i 

 80me unexpected event warranted our planning one. ‘The Hallowe'en 
parties furnished the most fun and excitement. None of us ! d 
can ever forget one memorable Halloweten party, held in the | 
gymnasium of the old high school buildings It was a mase | 
querade dance, with an orchestra and ice cream and cake and 
coffees Most of the parties were held in the school buildings, 
Sometimes we were invited to the homes of one of the teachers, 
Occasionally some special friends, especially interested in 
our school, opened their spacious homes, Several times the | 
Hungarian Club invited us to their clubrooms. They provided _ 
special music, games and refreshmentss It was a gracious act 
as many of our students were Hungariangs 

















We had such good times and our parties became so popular | 
that 1t became necessary to limit the attendance to pupils and dq 
teacherss | 











There was always & huge Christmas tree, It was great fun | 
to decorate ite We all took part in the Christmas programs | 
We sang all of the Christmas carols, Silent Night was sung | 
first in English and then in Germans Jeannette read the 
Night before Christmas. The last song was "Up on the Housetop" 
and we sang it over aad over until Santa Claus appeared with 
two huge sacks, crammed with boxes and packages. Gifts more 
than enough for us alle Santa Claus had a good will message 
for us, and a Froeliche Weinachten for the new immigrants who 
were celebrating their first Christmas in the United States, 
And then the fancy delicious Christmas cookies, cakes and 
candy? 








A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year} 











Different organizations; clubs,secial groups and chureh 
groups gave us parties and special programs and entertainments. 
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Especially do I remember the parties given by the Unitarian 
Alliance and the Junior Woman's Club, 


Ihe Glosing event of the school year was the big picnic 
usually held on Decoration Day in the Johnson yards One year 
we went to New Salem, but it rained the entire day, a great 
disappointments, Once we went to Miller Park and another time 
to O'Neill's Park, but we like it best in the Johnson country 
ya rads 


~ 


DEBATES 


One year the student teachers arranged a series of debates, 
once a months | | | 


Here are some of the subjects: 


Streetcars vs Buses 

Automobiles vs Buggies 

l2 month calendar vs l5 month calendar 
Country life vs City life | 

Baseball ve Football 

Men teachers vs Women teachers 


All of the members of the upper classes, men and women, 
took part in the debates, The topics were assigned two weeks 
in advances Miss Abraham at the library was much interested 
in the project and helped the debaters with books, magazines 
and newspapers containing suggestions on the subject. 


There was always a crowd to listen to the argumentas 
the student teachers coached the debaters and helped them to 
prepare their points for the rebuttals And then we voted for 
the winners, 


BLOOMINGTON AMERICANIZATION NEWS 


The idea of @ newspaper or bulletin for our school was 
first proposed by Mary Helen Stones She had a course in 
Journalism and she spent a year in Estonia before she joined 
our teaching staff. It was a tremendous idea and it seemed 
| impossible with our meager talent and funds, But she was 

confident and enthusiastic and soon we were all working on 
the first number of the Bloomington Americanization School 
News. Miss Stone, editoreineohief, appointed different commite 
tees, Salvador, our cartoonist designed the front covers 
We all wrote articles for the News. 


We were terribly excited when the first issue came from 
the press, It was printed by the Gummerman press without 
any chargés Our Americanization School published a paper 
about our works We could scarcely believe that it was our 
own production, We were so proud of it that our exchange ` 
editor sent copies to all of the schools for foreign born 
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students in this country. We received papers from Dallas, 
Texas, Detroit, Washington and many other places. We tried 
to get out & paper every two months. ‘The cover was always a 
work of arts Some of the designs I remember were} United 
States Flag, Map of North America, Map of the United States, 
Statue of Liberty, Map of Illinois, Abraham Lincoln, George 
Washington. We sent copies of tho News to former members of 
the school, both teachers and pupils, The paper flourished 
for several years until Miss Stone was married, There was 
no oné to take her place. 


PEACE PROGRAMS 


Everyday was Peace Day with us the teachers and pupils 
of the Amerioanization Schools We abhorred War and war lords 
and guns and swords and we didn't think that the nations of 
thé world should spend billions for standing armies and national 
defense and only thousands for education, peace and goodwill. 


Our first real peace program was prepared and directed 
by Miss Bernice Foster on good will Day, May 19. It was so 
educational and impressive with its message of peace and good» 
will that we sent a copy of it to the children of Wales. 

The next year we received from Wales a special copy of the 
Good Will message which was broadoasted to the children of the 
world on the 18th of Maye Each year we improved and enlarged 
our Good will pageant. | 


We had appropriate costumes and flags of all the principal 
countries of the world, The main characters were Good Will, 
Henry; Unele Sam, Marting Peace, Hannay War, Mrs. Reim and — 
Education, Ewald. Each country was represented by a student 
who brought the Good Will message to Uncle Sam and Peace, - 
boy Scouts and Girl Scouts in their uniforms helped us to 
spread the gospel of Good Wille 


One year the First Christian Church asked us to give our 
Peace program in the main auditoriums The members of the 
Rotary Club were special guests, It was a great day when 
forty-five of us Good Will performers went to El Paso and 
produced our one hour pageant in the Christian Ghurchs MrS» 
Le Ke Evans of El Paso sponsored the project and the ladies 
of the three churches had soffee and sandwiches for us before 
the pageant, There was a big enthusiastic crowd and they 
were so pleased with it that they contributed almost ten 
dollars to the silver offerings 


Several church organizations and civic clubs in central 
Illinois towns urged us to give our pageant for them. It was 
v00 blz a task and we decided that we could not do itẹ However 
Laurastine op Jeannette would go with Henry or Hanna or 
Martin or Ewald and three or four other students and tell 
the group about our school and the work for world peaces 
Sometimes the pupils went alone. We never missed an opportunity 
to broadcast our Good Will prograne | 
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NATURALIZATION DAY 


Five years, sixty months, a long, long times An immi» 
grant must live in the United States five years before he can 
apply for his naturalization paper, During that period he 
must learn the English language, study history and oivios, 
read the consitution, be familiar with the work of Congress 
and the State Legislature, and be able to answer the questions 
which the examiner from Chicago asks hime H 


that five years preparation is the main reason for the 
work of the Americanization Schools Both teachers and pupils 
realized that the ultimate goal of their efforts was Naturalie 
zation Days Our enthusiastic civic leader, Alice Cade, proe 
pared a special course in history and civics for the men and 
women who were preparing for the Naturalization examinations 
Generally, Naturalization Day was twice a year, May and 
September, | | | 


| The courtroom was usually filled with the applicants, 
their witnesses, friends, teachers and pupils, It was a 
solemn, impressive occasions | 


One Naturalization Day, twentyenine men and women passed 
the examination, took the oath of allegiance and became Ameri- 
oan citizens. ‘The judge made a very fine, helpful talk, then 
Alfred Schuster, spokesman of the Class, responded with a 
five minute speech which we will never forgets We were very 
proud of him, That evenings we had a reception for the new 
citizens in the MeBarnes building, 


REBIRTH 


After the second world war the Americani#zation School 
began to dwindle in numbers and interest, Death had taken 
some of she teachers and pupils. Others married or moved 
aways Finally there were left only a few war brides and one 
teacher, Will Johnsons Once or twice a week we met at the 
YoWeCUeAs at noon for an hour of English and civics 


it seemed best to merge the school with the Adult 
Education program under the leadership and supervision of 
Mrs. Cade and Mrs. Munro. Mrs. Gade had taught for years 
in our school and was familiar with the problems of foreign 
born students. | 


We were so fortunate as to induce Ewald Schlenker, a 
faithful student and graduate of our school, and his charme 
ing and talented wife, to be ocoesupervisors and teacheras 
And they will work and play with the new immigrants for years 
and years. | 
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WILLIAM HARRIS JOHNSON 


| 
| 
Birth, boyhood, youth, manhood and old age, entire life d 
at the family home, the House by the side of the Road on 
Washington Street, about three miles west of the city of d 
Bloomington, Illinois © | | 


EDUCATION | |] 


|| 
Spaulding School € 8 years V 
Illinois Wesleyan University e 6 years i 


Johns Hopkins University e 2 years — | 
Illinois State Normal University = l year id 


TEACHING YEARS | 
Spaulding School * 1 year \ 


illinois State Normal University + 5 years ll 
Americanization School + 35 years | 








BOONXMAN i 


| Manager of the Book Department of W,B., Ryad and Coe, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 47 years, | | 





HOBBIES 


le Hiking 

Se Horseback riding 
Se Languages 

4» Gardening | 
Gə Book collecting | | 








d 
Too many hobbies” | 
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A LOVER OF BOOKS 
(Dedicated to Will H. Johnson) 


It is not that he handles books for sale, 
Across the counter for à certain price; 
A solid tome or slender volume frail, 
To him is truly more than merchandise; 
He knows they hold a living interest; 
It pleases him to see folks browse about, 
Smiling, helpful, he may stop to suggest 


A favorite clagsie, or novel just out, 


This love of books, with them so occupied, 
His rare character otherwise revealat 
His laugh and talk show jolly human side; 
With everyone a comradeship he feels, 
It reaches farther like a Sunlight ray, 


Wr ——— we 


James Hart 
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His Work and Friends at Illinois Wesleyan | 
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Willian Wilder Hubbard 

















| when my grandfather, Samel Wilder, bid farewell to his tall raw- | 
| boned son with the pronouncement, “Well, son » you are spoiling a good d 
farmer to make a poor preacher," he could not know that this same son $ n 
whose ambition to secure a college education was thus questioned, was | 
to become not only a suecessful preacher, but the only alumnus of Illinois | 
“esleyan University who to date has served the institution both as president | 
and as faculty member, | | 
I 
Wesleyan was so integral a part of my be ginnings and many persons who | 
figured in its history during the 1590's were such familiar visitors in ny 
childhood home that although I cannot claim the status of an alumna, I can 
truthfully say that it probably did as much as amy other institution of 
learning to shape my ideals and my thinking, This is true not simply 
because my father found my mother while both were students at wesleyan, 
x nor because I happened to arrive as a late autumal blossom on the fanily 


tree while my father was president of the institution, Neither was it 
solely because most of the bright visual imagery of childhood was painted 
against the background of tho big old towered red brick buildi: ge just across 
che street car tracks from the front yard where I played, It goes much 
deeper than that, 


in the first place, the friends of Wesleyan whom I knew as a child 3 
all had one trait in common, they were men and women of strong convictions, 
all of them devoted to the cause of bringing broader educational and 
cultural opportunities to youth under the auspices of a church which they 

loved and in which they believed, Article 3 of the constitution for the 
establishment of a college adopted December 18, 1950 at a meeting in 
Bloomington, composed of representatives of the Illinois Conference of the 
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M5, Church and Bloomington citizens, well expresses the spirit of the 
later friends of Wesleyan who were inextricably woven into the tapestry 
of my childhood, This article states, "The objeet of this institution 
shall be to provide a system of education adapted to the wants of the 
country, and based upon the system of religion and morality revealed in 
the Seriptures," 


in the second plaee, whatever my parents did was not to them just a 
"Job" but a ministry undergirded by a sustaining faith in the eterna 
rightness of, aud the need for the task, They had that necessary corollary 
to faith, the courage that will face without complaint any obstacles or 
problems which the task presents, Their work was their life end therefore 
their family lived it with them, even to the smallest child, 


It was this faith and this eourage that made it possible for Dr. 
Hiram Buck to break down my father's reluetance to accept the presidency 
of Illinois Wesleyan, Dr, Buck was one of the stalwart men of tbbhodisn 
in this part of the country, a mon characterized by my father as "the 
greatest Roman of them all," His promise to stand behind the administration 
of his young friend and protege, and his belief in my father's ability y Was 
the deciding factor in the latter's acceptance of office although the new 
president was also the choice of his good friend and predecessor in office ` 
Jr. We De Adams, Thus at 30 years of age my father assumed the leadership 
of the small denominational college, struggling under a bonded indebtedness 
of 235,000, A local account of this event is as follows: "Juno 15 á 49008 
the Board of trustees of liberal Arts college yesterday elected Rev. Vin. 
H, Vilder, D.D, of Decatur, President of the University, lk, Wilder was 
born in Greene County, Illinois and graduated from the Wesleyan in 1°73. 
Since his graduation he had been a minister in the NME., Church and he 
occupies the first rank in his chureh as a successful and able preacher, 
President (Wilder) is now 38 years of age and is a man of fine physical 
‘appearance, His elevation to the head of the Wesleyan University is well 
received by the friends and patrons of the college. He was presented to 
the students today as president elect, and most enthusiastically greeted, 
The trustees believe his selection will prove a wise thing for the University 
and that the alumi will rally to his support, and that he will inerease 
the number of students in attendance, Doctor Wilder is the sw cial friend 
of ex-president Adams and was in facet the choice of the cx-president, H 


Do lit was that my parents came to moke their home in Bloomington in 
1558 and purchased a huge gray brick house and g 15 on Park Street 
from the owner of the Phoeniz Nursery Compeny, I shall always be grateful 
vo that nursoryman of long ago for the lovely trees with which he blessed 
uy childhood even if the house in which I emitted my first wail was a 
monstrosity. It sat well back from the street and well over to the south 
side of the surrouding grounds giving ample space for a huge tulip tree 
that made the air sweet with the fragrance of its blossoms in spring, the 
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cut leaf birehes, the graceful larch tree near the front porch, the 
pines, the jinko and toward the back, the cherry trees both black and 
red, ‘There was a home made tennis court and croquet grounds at the 
northwest corner of the front yard, the scene of many happy faculty 
games at night by the flare of the gasoline lamps hung on the trees, 


Back of the house the large grassy yard with its! grape arbor and 
my mother's flower beds still left room for a garden and a chicken yard 
to be fenced off, The barn at the extreme rear housed our good old 
sorrel nag, Bob, and a cow op two, which my brothers dutifully led to 
pasture near the m esent stadium, These insignia of a rural background 
might seem ineongruous to the tastes and duties of a college president, 
but in that less sophisticated era such carry-ovors from a boyhood on 
the farm were not uncommon, Then, too, it must be remembered that the 


necessity. ily father was ono who liked space and vigorous physical 
exercise, The gare of garden, grounds and animals helped to provide the 
same solace for tired nerves that a round of golf has come to do for 
many, It is not to be supposed that all of this outdoor work was done 
by the pater familjas, however, for he was a firm believer in work for 
growing boys, as my brothers carly learned,  Eecreation, organized or 
otherwise, had not yet become the panacea for teen-age problems, For 
quieter diversion the chess board was set for a game with my older 
brother, 


Our nearest neighbors were the Edwards family with whom there was 
the warmest friendship, Dr, Richard Edwards, the retired president of 
Illinois State Normal University, was a valued friend of my father who 
willingly shared with the younger man his own rich experience! which 
was of invaluable help, He was a scholarly man and his tall figure 
still made a distinguished appearance in spite of his little black skull 
cap and the slight stoop of his aging shoulders, His wife and daughters, 
$00, Were real neighbors for my mother, ani a particularly warm friendship 
grew up between my mother and Miss Ellen, Up until the last year of my — 
mother's life, Miss Ellen eame to call on mother's birthday bringing some 
of her garden flowers of whieh she was so fond, I was small enough to be 
a nuisance but none of the Edwards family ever lot me know it, if they 
felt that way, as I followed Miss Ellen about at her flowers or played 
with her maltese cat, How I cherished one of the offspring of that cat, 
a plump, starry-eyod little kitten which Miss Ellen gave mol They were 
true friends, indeed, for Miss Ellen and Miss Florence never failed to 
drop in to call at intervals after my return to Bloomington, Hss Ellen 
has since passed away but her sister still Lives in Normal; one of the 
few living links that inevitably recalls these days near Wesleyan, 


Ae I pass by the Wesleyan campus now on the Park Street bus, I close 
j ¥ * e 
my eyes to the clutter of quonset huts, the denuded main building, the 
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row of close ely set houses extending even to the lawn and green 
houses of the old Nursery Co: pany south of eur place. I try to 
recapture the feel of the warm, moist air in tho green houses which 
seemed labyrinthian to my childish mind, the sense of adventure as 
: wandered from one house to another to see what new plants were in 
bloom or to gaze with awe and admiration at tho old Marshell Mel 
rose vine which seemed like a wise old friend, I would not for tho 
worlc havo betrayed the trust of the kindly, patient gardner who never 
said "don't" but allowed me to wander at will through the glass housed 
fairy land, e understood each other, the old man and the little girl, 
Again I try to bring “one the sweet fragrance of the pine or of the 
tulip blossoms as I swung on lagy sumer days in the hammock looking 
out across the Park Street car vracks where dumpy little mile drawn 
Cars, Soon giving way to electrically driven ones, ran up and down 
between rows of uncut sweet clover ent purple burdock thiek with the 
hum of bumble bees and the flashing wings of butterflies, 


Again I can see the five huge towers of the tall red brick build- 
ing with the lacy filigree of their iron trimming silhouetted against 
the sky, the smooth expanse of campus where I played ring-arounde&er Sy 

with other faculty children, and tho first Wesleyan building, now "North 
| Gr where my brothers went to "prep" school sweating through hours of- 
Latin and Greek, The inseription found in one of their Latin pgrormars 
when it later descended to me indicates that teen-age stbtitudes do not 
change too fundamentally in half a century, Under a pencil sketch of 
the instructor was written, "Some say she is a poem, but she is averse 
to moe," 


imexdiately wy father went to work upon tho f manete where y 
the college, and true to his promise of sup sort, Dr, Hira: Buok in 1^ 
e ered the trustees a traet of land valued at 010,000, provided anoth er 
64000 was raised b; a  Jomary Ly 1893, I challenge was mot two years 
Sinad of schedule, when Dr, Diek again o vga an adkiitional 212,000, 
on like conditions, To make these dals D Dry Ba We Baker had been nan 
ppointed financi yi Re in 1991 as well as to conduct classes in as 
and metaphysics, D EI "was a man of gonerous proportions and t 
students called nim "pie Y Wide Baker," He served the institution A for 
several years and his son is now one of the bishops of the Methodist Church, 


The well-worn old silver tea sot which looks at me through the doors 
of the china cupboard as i write, could tel] of zi) dinners at the Long 


AN 


dining room table where the quiot gentle hospital ality of my moth ier fortified 
not only Reverend Baker, but many another friend or trustee of " oslcyon 
for the discussion of knotty financial and administrative problems in ny 
father’s "study" following the dinner, We always said "study" instead 

of Library, al thou; ‘th the room was both , tor my father was an omnivoroeus 
reader and liked to own his own hooks, 1 rith whieh tho walls of TE roon 
were lined; but the action implicit in the term "study" was indicative of 
his gapaeity for work, 
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ron as a small child I was not debarred from the dinner table | 
on thes e occasions, although, of course, I accepted with all other | 
children of the '90's the precept that "children should be seen and d 
not heard," They were opportunities to wear a "best dress" and hair 
ribbons, occasions coveted by any child in those days, True, the | 
tenor of the conversation was a bit serious for a child and often i 
dimly understood, = I can't help thinking that the at: ——— created 
by them began to help me devolop à seale of values, for children are | 
vory sensitive to oF abt iet e Learning began to appear as à lovely and | 
desirable thing, a thing to bo striven for against any odds, as necessary | 
and important a part of growing up as wearing long dresses and putting up H 
one's hair, | | 








. After Dr, Buck's death, his wife was made a member of tle board of 4| 
trusbeos and a at commencement time she was a regular guest in our home | 
"hunt Martha Buck" as I always knew her, was à tall dignified woman with | 
rustling black silk Skirts, She had excellent business Judgement and a | 

keen wit, bub hor likes and dislikes were very positive, Ib was told of di 





AX her that she and another prominent woman of her home town maintained a il 
' relationship of friendly hostility. Both were prominent church women, d 
; When asked by one of her friends how she -—-— ^" get along with Urs, I 


Qe when they both arrived in he: ivon, “rs, Buck retorted "Ny Bible 
says that in my Father's h quae are many mansi et. Urs, Buck remained 
a good friend:to ` deskavan 5 ege her Lifetime, and the initial giit 
for the Buck Memorial bäige came from her funds, 





| 
lt is not the parpent of these notes to give a complete history of | 
vesleyan during ny father' g administration, for that task has been n: H 
done by Eine Seott Watson, not for one brief period only; but for Vesleyan's | 
ent jive lifet - to — and l am prem to him for his icine assistance 4 
in making available to me his notes on this period, It is rather to add n 
to the more Gem pic gien those personel touches of color which I hope | 
may give life and warmth to the wel y that. I have written, and with the | 
hope that we of today may not look upon these ndo iismeente as meager, 
but may have some appreciation of the strength, the courage, and the 
sacrifice reguired to guide the young Wesleyan through one of its awkward | 
. stages of growth, li 














Thus the establishment of a new reading room, laber Imow as the 
Wilder Reading Room, with the avowed purpose of furnishing for the 
stude nts all of the best current magasine pais was an achievement, 





2m no charge was made for its uso, a small fee was charged for menber- 
ship in the "eise Room Association which pint aped it, dt supplemented 
the col lege library which was moved to the top floor of the "Prep" build- 


ing, New science laborá xt Lories , new apparatus for the mathematics depart- 
menu, i and slides and views for the ilh astra tio of subjects connected with 
the Greek oe gt Sot Hy were also added this first year. Extensive improve- 
ments and repairs to the buildings were necessary and it was an event wortay 
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of record when steam was turned on for the first tine February 5, 1091, | 


A new museum was sot up in the room formerly occupied by the old | 
Adelphie Seciety, to house the Lichtenuhalor collection of natural M 
history specimens, These we x3 s of specimens from all parts of the | 

wend represented the work of 20 years on the part of the donor and | 

were valued st a minima of | "m ,000 in 1893 when it como to Wesleyan. 1) 
As a very omail girl I used em spend what seemed hours looking at these 





carefully labeled, but quite un intelligible sspecimens while waiting for 


A 

i Hil 
the office door to open and release my father from those interminable Il 
| 

| 

| 





committee meetings to take me on a promised ride behind old Bob in our 
most unaristocratic buggy. 





A long step in securing local interest and support for the college l 
was taken in 1690 when the Wesleyan Lecture Course was started, my 
father and Dr, Grahem becoming personally responsible for a course | 

involving the ou tlay of $1200, The People's Lecture Course for years d 
had provided a high type of literary entertainment for the commmityy 
but the board had become disheartened by lack of patronage and abandoned 
the field. This spelled opportunity for "urn m, and tho ves hey ym 
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Soon a very pecca looking small building arose on the north 
east corner of the campus, & white frame structure with a conical 
canvas top which rolled back te adalt a view of the sky through the 
new teloseope, 2 giri of C, Ay Behr of Chicago, Small as this may have 
been in contrast to the huge telescopes of the famous modern observatories, 
it brought wonders to my childish eyes as I was permitted te join the 
parties of observers under the direct on of Professor Lackland, 





A gyanasius building characterised as a "modest brick strueture" 





but with apparatus then wärte » Was added to the Vesleyan buildings, 
| This structure could have been more truthfully described as a huge barn, 


en was located about a block east of the campus on Phoenix Avenue, Crude 
though ib seems, compared with the present mg it was a substantial 


tegunt: x und the feats performed on the various apparatuses by my old 
brother and other students were nothing short of dari ng exploits in og 
eyes, <A janitor's house was purchased about this same time H a gray brick 
structure just across the alley from our back yard and southwest of the 
gymnasium, During the early days of my fa ather's adminis brati ion, grounds 


for the athletic field, later known as Wilder Fiold « now the site of the 
4esloyan Stadium =- were secured, 








Many people i bhor ught father an austere many becouse of his serious- 
ness of purpusqe His philesopy ` that “the day was made for work, and 
the night for sleep" seemed to leave little place for play in his program 
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de was, however, very fond of active sports es evidenced by his 
effort Lë securo these additions to the college equipment for ali 
round physical training, If further proof of his love for sports 
wore needed the following account of the fanulty senior baseball 
came 6f June 1092 should suffices This game concluded the class 
day enerolses, 


"The maim feature of the forenoon program was a game of baseball 
between faculty and seniors of the literary college. Professors Elrod 
and Greene pub up the points for the faculty and Usssers Henry and 
Deutsche formed sn inimitable battery for the seniors, The game was 
entirely a selentifie one. but the faculty proved too much for the 
graduates with a score of thirteen to three in four innings, Doctor 
Wilder lined out an exeellent two bagror, made a greeeful slide on to 
third and came flying home on a single, Professor Greene attired in 
the regulation make up, earned his salary behind the bat working like 
a professional, Professor Graham on first base accepted thirty five 
changes and refused only thirty one, Professor Steele got in his work 
stealing bases which, together with Professor Heidel's agility on | 
second; made laughter of pleasure, Professor Elrod received an ovation 
for his work in the box, Reverend Me, Brandon, for the seniors, 
distinguished himself at the bab," | 


The names of faculty members mentioned in this account brin? 
vivid recollections of some very fine people, for new personnel of 
great value to Wesleyan, had beon added during these early years of 
father's administration, Several had roomed in our home for a brief 
period upon their arrival, and thus I came to look upon them as very 
special friends, Especially do I remember Dr, R; B, Stecle who can 
in 1891 to become the head of the Latin department, not for his 
scholarship, which, though excellent, meant little to me then, but for 
the twinkle in his aye, his gentle Kindness to a small girl, his 
peculiar little walk which earned for hin the nickename of "Roly~. 
boly Steele", and perhaps most of all, because he brought the element 
of romance into the faculty circle by his marriage to Dr, lLligabeth 
J, Reed, head of the preparatory school, Dr, Reed, another good friend 
of my mother, had spent some time in our home and was affectionately 
known to me as "Cousin Jennie," a gracious woman of culture and charm, 
Their tiny daughter was the first small baby in my acquaintance and it 
was indeed a privilege to be allowed to hold her, | 


Dr, Vm, A, Heidel is also happily remembered as ono of those faculty 
nexbers brought to Wesleyan by my father following graduate work at the 
University of Berlin, e was a quiet scholarly man devoted to the study 
and teaghing of Greek, His Van Dyke beard, his mrfect grooming, and 
his gentle, quiet mamer, cade a definite impression on mo ond i was 


D 
sorry when he left to take his PhD, at the University of Chicago, and 
decided not to return from his leave of absence, 
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However, my father made another find for the Wesleyan in Dr, 
Heidel's successor, Wilbert Ferguson, No Siem jingctonian need be 
told of the valuable contribution made to college and community by 
this noble "- who served the - Mal ep on so long both in Classroom 
and on the administrative staff, The entire Ferguson fami Hy soon 
became iri tO us, and it was Puce: Les Ferguson that i Learned 
xy German Ay D, C.'s, for her own small « daughter and I had ru 


lessons for a period of time and though) it great fun. ihat sm 
little daughter fol loweó in her father's footstep )8 in making Ge own 
- liom ile contribution to Wes loyan as à honored menber of its 


E he We Ka ` E * Se * à i e $ E cu E deMP uev e Ted 
Another indication of my father's lack of real austerity was his 
P SP ME E wb d bh A 
if it might chance to 


thorough enjoyment of a good story or joke even 
| E iv his own discomfiture, I can remember of his telling with great 
olish about a dinner to which ho and my mother were inviued at the 


be me of a retired minister who had remarried after the ceath of his 
first wife, Quite a company had gathered but there had been some 

1 question as to the occasion for the colebration, the uncert tainty 
evidently y extended even to the hostess, the second wile, who was count 

| me noses not tg sure as to the miber of guests hor “ant A nad 
invited. Dre: dans, my father's predecessor, Was SO. those invitec 

and these two were engaged n conversation, when the hasi jw. announced that 

he nad invited his friends to celebrate the golden annivors ei of | his 

1 marriage to his first wife, The host contimed that he would like Or 

| ada 49 Or Dr, Wildoer to offer prayer preced ing the dinner, Dr, dibus ms 
had the advantage of stand Ang nearer to the long wu windows epe ming on the 


front porch and hastily made a temporary exit, Leaving father with the 


t jat * 


a 
ee 
C 
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| of the deity under abar rassing cirgumstances, He said that brevity 
| was the only merit in that prayer. 
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iio account abe these days would be complete witi rien rac 
close personal re cibo between famahty and students f 


ore ient on A ermal law ig OG, ty and s less hi mM sp OPAL mart 
Y 4 eg 53 eu dé Ze Jb P da nk down, A: [Vr P5 3 Dum Lk X X "ESI Lite ers rb AM d ZA) A LM ` eis ind Kë AA E ah Tes f Sede £ Egs äh EI Kë 
S " A "1 d E P A pas a t vn. o Aen ie 47x 4 he DI aw ty. ee AS te my anze € Ei Tu e " ^ £p 
i ocial Life made this possible, Sach y ear our home was the scene of a 
-— vx aedi s usua PERSCH ER", Z Wem ý , k ne dur. fumi E RN OE E 
OS Db ion and dinner ior the S gata * glass o ineso were occasions in which 
> x : 


| T né * E AS n "à e Pä A? a "1" "X "rer ve da " t€ an € La. dk X. 
) las a maak gh 1 book delight, for what child does not Love the stir 


ani bustle in a househeld preceding such an event, ti Selig 

A ape ep dm Ier NM. r Ki A ga ER e eg em dtm zd 
the house in | party best, the arrival of the SA nó geteress, and 
e gn daf 


] the taste of pa arty food!" Ihesbtorilng silver spoons presented to ny 


> Li 
A? 


, E 


f Ki 1 cel UN 4 cad. "T "RSS "t & ë Y 4 M £X a ulis Sg ge $ kd p^ amy Nie ^ 
DOUneor by oho last KS Tagua up CLS to be ontortained in our home a ape 
s fmi 1 ary rS T "ama To Aas TP d Ki KE ay ym e 

one of Hy Dr zed DOSSOSSU.LOnS AW y 9OGCOQUEO 4 know boat oney were noo à 

duty vifo but ono that erem ou T reaL affection for my father and 

Whit bay Eaa tà J M A EN t LIC t2 Qu. OL V oy os 2 Eë e So Nur td be, LA hb SM ale Ch uid CUI d 

nd da op f ud each la see zt ema dun 09 x "— Ye eve. Fae 

mother, The part that mother played in all of father’s work cannot be 
madorosu beach è & Iraga le litole woman with a sweetness and charm and 

4 m , estie TÉ: d T A P^ oy egen merae gon oi ade Ta i, ü angy D "Y en o > E? 331* - g , 
m OGK Large enougn FO give Varmin LO Overy needy K Sick or Lone y SOULS, 





y delicate task of finding some apprepr "Lave language to , invoke the blessing 
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SAL iQ nur iu et S Siok e Nos cud ent Rs QU OG d : hone ^ Lr An A ELEND a oir ode £} od, AË A Meg Wi 2r C iil 
e A d oi A AA is : i p iH} 
véi (baren and the famil ly used to tell o with amusement of my | 
BE bbs. aude H DP den, geng A aie om a " d 
hildish re port that HP, ——————-— had rheumatism in the south room 2 | 
4 oye noy E " vrbe d'a ds we pP ai d d ar " 
a e Wett Di yblon of anyone 's anato muy AO Gne E pains of the disease to | 
baad tes e aina WS "299 Ea adt Ep » 4 je my e de d 
BGL, ono was always beside my laoher with an understandir g v ut M 
: A 71.41 44 4 y — vc ` 4 Ta ow d t Z ~ A n Se D 4 : , | | 
eased the discouragements which were at tin 195 inevi babic e As long I 
| 
"oie "TA "NEU rnm e degen, di +} A ` "7 ech A gene Pare of n 
as GEN LA ed a Xy Arenos TOCOl! ed cal. ls and let bers fron Prac x 13005 di | 
eh [* KL r^ i La y sg ra pán, A 1 7 Me Ca ay" ^ m LN = a bh be Vrs | 
of these days em ossing their affection and gratitude for the H 
mri 1 y a 45 i £n "e Y d e "Pa A. he Ken KS EE "71 me le» ry o 4 
BV Les A LLLA. PLC (eh? nce i y wier M IRL AASIA Yid. LG i tud "uA er dà e SP Me gy 
d MI 
l | f 
Toy på varg my father som tne Yleslevan woll a5 mes? vt | 
E JA nine d GAY ta o v Kap AA ESP Kä VQ SA GA a? Ve Lj D GR d cul SC. A iau Ae LU Md ei, cer ay M 
Pet? aad E La te 4^ 4 Bä A x A ey ti & B ab Ai rà 9 Di D" en 
and then res — GO Big the task, vigo ER DC ono, into other 
| Fa. d» ZE +h, 7 e A em e ry f en Ps p 2 AS à | | 
DEDOS. ina GE o3 OL Ge COLIOPO now S tood et, HS? uo WINE S 600 AD LGB * M 
oe RTE ob ZG Py 1.4 ' WO La id euim das At | 
liabilities at 933,000, able men and women had been added to the d 
. ll 
ES Aé vex deas As + mew d e. geal poe vil sé yt dé. AN ei A E dh 
A. ag ÜU wo 3 Uo Qu ep? Lew Um ni ad be o Gn meban 1 GO nd dA Dec i i ved, E41 Raia wie | d | 
PSP d Y at ^ - a^ e « j ach e a NUT Sei ^ E Ki » abo mtt imi no ant Am D Ae a ^ iom i 
sone Ae il KE: botwec ^ _ col lo co and Local g^ 21934 C Uy fF BuIQUPUDODOO0s ino |l 
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| and to mo Tew wi th the years, He returnod to his alma mater five | 
i rears before his death to take & position on the faculty, with his n 
game vital interest in the youth whe came ; wider his teaci ing, There N 
í ras neyor the least feeling of "being shelved" which is sometimes il 
apparent ün older persons who must accep t & lesser position, ie || 
| 
dignified any post ki on which he held and Dr, Kemp under inom he | | 
served as faculty member has told me that many times he sougi Yo my d 
| rather en counsel and advice in troublesome hours, Ue always found M 
| the older man ready to give freely ond unobtrusively all the help n 
f 4. ; a "m t $ $ B dux nase ide ba wee Mem, e ka pn, ba e T ei HIM 
no coulda ov KB E£OUq TO know phat such a man could have his n n 
to "wear out rather than to rust out" for he died March 1, 1920 LN 
just ten days after meeting his last class, | 
| 
Sourcos for dates and part of the historical material herein N 
getut aro as follows: n 
m 
M 
Notes Tre rom newspaper clippings furnished by Elmo Scott Vatson di 
An Historical “keteh and Alumni Record 1553-95 oditod by Dr, 4| 
Wie He Vild r, | 
| founders Day address given by Dr, vm, Hy Wilder, 1913, di 
| 
A 
d 
| 
D 
| 
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ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 19001950 


by 
Edith Elliott Kuhn 


Illinois Wesleyan University in 1900 was not very dife 
ferent from the sohool the founding fathers began 1n 1850, 
In 1900 trere were two buildings on the campus, Old North 
Hail, the preparatory building which had been built in 
1856, and the main building which was known first as "Main" 
and later Hedding Hall, After fire destroyed Hedding Hall 
in 1945, the basement was conditioned for temporary use 
and was called, significantly, "Duration Hall", This last 
name was deliberately chosen in order that no one would 
be tempted to make its use permanent, There was also a 
small frame building, the observatory, which housed 
Wesleyan's telescope, 


The greatest change in 1900 was the size of the student 
bodys The school's first catalogue issued in 1851 listed 
155 students, Of these only 25 were in the college proper, 
The rest were in the preparatory school. In those days 
high schools were few in number in rural districts, 80 
for a number of years the preparato.y school was much 
larger than the college, By 1900 the preparatory school 
was smaller proportionately than the college and there were 
between 400 and 500 students enrolled in the liberal arts, 
law and music schoolse Some additions had been made to the 
courses taught in the liberal arts school, especially in 
science, but in general the school offered a classical 
course. The Latin and Greek departments were large ones, 
and many subjects were offered in those departments. 
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The year 1950 finds Wesleyan greatly changed. The 
student body has more than doubled, The 1949 catalogue 
listed 1555 students in all departments. This does not 
include summer school students, The entire curriculum has 
undergone a radical change, Subjects that were nevér heard 
of in 1850 are being taught. It has been several years 
since there has been a class in eigher Greek or Latin, 

When there is a semana for either of these subjects, a 
class is offered, but there is seldom any demand, French, 
Spanish and German have taken the place of Greek and 

Latins The emphasis.for the students is now on eramining 
the world in which they iive, The entire curriculum in 

the liberal arts school ** organized under three divisions, 
Humanities, “Natural Sciences, and Social Sciences, If the 
school is trying to emphasize any particular field, it 
might be in the field of social science because of the proe 
blems of the times. Several friends and alumni have given 


money to enable gifted students to further their studies 


in tho field of government, 


The school is organized into two colleges, that of liberal 
arts and that of fine arts, Of the students listed in 1948» 


1949 satalogue, 275 were Listed in the college of fine arts, - 


At present, the largest of these is the school of music, 

but both the art and drama departments are growing rapidly, 
A degree in fine arts is now granted, and Wesleyan's school 
of music was one of the first in tho country well enough . 
accredite’ to give master's degrees in music» .In the summer 
many teachers of music from other states come to the came 
pus to continue their work in order to get their master's 
degreess The school of art, which has been housed all 

over the campus, now has two buildings, a reconverted 
carriage house behind Blackstock Hall and a residence at 


1101 Ne Main Street, which provides a gallery, a lecture 


room, and work rooms, In addition to painting, drawing 
sculpture and allied courses, many courses in a Gommerotal 
art are taught. 


The dramatic school is rather new, but the quality of 
the work foreshadows a great growth in this department, 
The quality of the plays offered has been outstanding. 
The drama school in this year 1950 is using the Hut, 
well known to many former students, for a workshop and 
experimental theatre and hopes in time to have a new 
buildings The four plays it offers each year are given 
in Presser Hall», 


Since 1900 the numbers of buildings on the campus have 
increased to the point where graduates of twentyefive 
years ago can't believe that it is the same school, Old 
North still stands, a tribute to tho men who started the 
school, but it ig almost the only familiar landmarks On 
the campus proper, there are now the science hall built in 
1910 partially with funds from the Carnegie Foundation, 
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Memorial gymnasium built in 1921 as a memorial to alumni who 
lost their lives in World War I, Buck library, the gift of 
Martha and Hiram Buck, and built in 19284, Presser Hall which 
was built in 1929 houses the music achool and is one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in the country. It has many 
practice rooms containing pianos and organs, a large auditorium, 
Glass rooms, listening rooms and a branch of the college 
library. 


The Memorial Student Center, built and dedicated to the men 
and women in World War II, was ready for occupancy in the fall 
of 1947, The idea for this building started in Dre We Es 
Shaw's administration and is the gift of alumni and friends. 
The center houses the college dining room and grill, student 
social activities, and the alumni offices. 


In 1900 Wesleyan made no attempt to house its students. If 
students lived outside of Bloomington and Normal, they found 
rooms for themselves and ate in one of the boarding houses or 
eating clubs which aboundeds By 1950 Wesleyan had seven dore 
mitories ownedsand operated by the university. Six of these 
dormitories are for women, and the newest and most beautiful 
is Pfeiffer Hall, which houses 122 women, was finished and 
first used in the fall of 1948, The one men's dormitory, 
Magill Hall, for freshmen men, was also completed in 1948, It 
is also a beautiful building and ia named for Hugh Ss Magill 
194, a distinguished alumnus. It houses 100 men and is so 
comfortable that the men always regret leaving it for other 
quarters in their sophomore years . 


In addition to the housing provided by the university the 
eleven fraternities own and operate. their own houses under 
college supervision, These houses are very comfortable and 
attractive, Five of these organizations are for men, and 
Bix for women, Four of them were on the campus prior to 1990, 
the other seven coming onte tha campus in this half. centurys 
Three of the organizations are connected with the college of 
music. Tau Kappa Epsilon, which was founded at Illinois 
Wesleyan, was the first fraternity to own its own house, For 
many years the sororities and fraternities had halls in the old 
main building and in the preparatory building». Tau Kappa 
Epsilon has expanded, meanwhile, into an organization of more 
than 70 chapters and in the fall of 1949 had a convocation in 
Wesleyan's Memorial Center, in honor of its 50th anniversary. 
A caravan from the national convention being held in Chisago 
attended. Three of the founders were presente 


A disastrous fire in January of 1945 destroyed the main 
building. This was during the war and seomed & bad blow to 
the school. Old Main or Hedding as it was then called had 
all the administrative offices in it, It had over twenty — 
Glass rooms, and housed the home economicos department in the 
basement, Amie Chapel, and the little theatre on the third 
floor, and the art department on the fourth. 
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present time, are not good to look at, but they have served a di 


The building was high ceilinged with plenty of wood panelling, ii 
The floors had been oiled for years and a broad central stair- 
way made a perfect draft. No fire was ever more spectacular i| 
than this ones | | | 


There was a conference basketball game going on in the j | 
gymnasium, and the players would dribble the ball as close i 
to the doorway as possible in order to look out, There were ll 
about fifteen people in the gym and five thousand outside, Il 
During the fire some one called Hedding Hall to ask where the q 
fire wase A fireman answered and said "here", and hung up» | 
The interior of the building was all in the basement by the 
time the fire was over, The next day the fire department roped | 
off the bare walls and put up signs warning students off, for | 
fear tho walls would fall, ‘The ruins smoldered for days. A | D 
few weeks later, when a wrecking company tried to pull the walls | 
down, they couldn't budge them, It took a long time, lots of I 
wielding of pioks as well as tractors and steel rope, to pet d 
the heavy old walls downs I 





-~ One immediate result of the fire was an operetta written H 
and produced by all departments of the school, It was called n 
"Sing tthe Piery Heart", and the back drops were painted to | 
represent the blazing building, | | n 


After the fire, the school, under the leadership of Drs 
Shaw, rose to the occasions Temporary class rooms were found 
immediately, The fire was Saturday, and school opened Monday, 





offices went into the basement of the library, the home ego» (d 
monics department was put into one of the houses owned by the « i 
college, and the alumni office went into the same houses The WW 
art department was homeless, and finally the director, Harry 
Wood, discovered the carriage house behind Blackstock Hall. 
With the help of Mrs, Mary Blackstock, this was transformed 
into a good looking and usable art buildings As the Pantagraph | 
put it, the fire "set the spark” which put impetus behind a. ll 
building program. ‘The result is three new buildings, a new 
heating plant, and probably more to comes The Methodist i 
conference is at present raising funds for the erection of a 
new academic building to be called Shaw Hall in honor of d 
President Shaw, who died in 1947 after seven years of splendia 














Wesleyan has other buildings besides the ones previously ` d 
mentioned = it owns a number of houses near the campus, ‘The Il 
nicest of these is the president's home at 1507 N, Park Street, I 
Other residences are occupied by teachers and their families, | 


Another group of buildings on the campus proper, at the Il 


useful purpose. These buildings are units obtained from the di 
government after the war, They are used for housing, and | 
Glassrooms, and faculty offices, The rise in enrollment | 
following he war and the fire caused an acute shortage of | 
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spaces Nine sets of barracks and four classroom buildings. 
have helped solve the problem, The health unit is also a 
temporary building. Useful as these buildings are (and age 
tonishingly comfortable on the inside), the school will be much 
improved in appearanoe when they are gone, It may be several 
years yote i | 


During the last half century Wesleyan has had its alumni 
rolls increased by the adoption of two sister institutions, 
In 1902 Chaddook College of Quincy, Illinois was merged with 
Illinois. Wesleyan and in 1928 Hedding College of Abingdon;,. 
Illinois was formally merged with Wealeyans In the terms of 
the merger the alumni of these schools were to have all the 
rights and privileges of Wesleyan alumni, and some of them _ 
have taken on their new alma mater in a whole hearted fashions 
The hedding merger was the occasion of renaming the old main 
building, It was called Hedding Hall until the fire of 1943, 


This landmark has passed, and it 1s doubtful if another building 


will be given Hedding's names However, the old bell which 
rang on the Hedding campus has been placed on a stone cenotaph 
on the campus between Buck library and Prosser Hall, so 
Hedding!s name will be preserved, 


in October 1941 a new stadium was dedicated by Senator 
Scott Lucas 114; The stadium with its permanent conocerte 
seats and facilities for taking care of the teams is a great 
improvement on the old wooden seats used at Wilder Fields ` 
The dedication, which took place just two months before Pearl 
Harbor, was made "in the name of freedom and liberty," In the 
summer of 1949 a group of interested alumni and friends pro» 
vided funds for installing flood lights at the stadium, and 
for the first time Wesleyan played most of the season's 
football games at nights The Greek Sing, which heretofore. 
has been held in Presser Hall at Homecoming time, was held 
under the flood lights. | | 


The sige ci tue faculty has of course increased with the 
growth of the schools In 1925, for example, the faculty - 
numbered about fifty members, Twenty-five years later, it 
numbers eighty, | 


Two world wars left their marks on the schools ‘The imme» 
diate result was & sharp drop in enrollment, During World 
War II, Wesleyan was almost a girl's school. The only men 
left in school were under age freshmen, 4 F's and a few : 
theological students, Drs Shaw, who was president during the | 
war years, made a point of carrying on as many of the normal 


activities of the school as possible, Athletic contests were 


scheduled, homecoming and alumni day were celebrated, and 
none of the details of commencement were left undone. This 
was much appreciated especially by the men in services, Those 
left in school, however, realized that their college life was 
not that of peacetime college, but they made the best of it 
and knitted and set up Red Cross rooms on the campus where 
they rolled bandages, They made a project of entertaining 
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the fliers, who were going to school on the campus. A navy 
recognition school was housed in Kemp Hall and held their 
classes on the campus, The girls entertained in the Hut once 
a week with a party or dance of some sort, This served the 


double purpose of increasing the social life on the campus 


and at the same time making the service men feel more at home, 


With the end of the war the veterans began to arrive, 
Large numbers were former students whose education had been 
interrupted. A number of the veterans were married and some of 
them had childrens The school housed as many veterans as 
possible in the temporary barraoks, It was a great change from 
former years to see husky veterans come into the grill leading 
or carrying a small youngsters The lines of washing hanging 
out behind the barracks were also something news 


In the course of years Wesleyan has lost some things, One 
of these was the old law schoole The school was unique in 
that all of the teachers were practicing attorneys, For 
years the olasses met morning and evening in the basement of 
Old Mains It had many outstanding teachers = men like Judge 
Charles Laban Capen, Judge Benjamin, Judge Myers and the 
famous Jacob Lindley, famous for the way he could get the law 
into the heads of the freshmen. The law school graduated its 
first class in 1875 and the last one ín 1927, In that time 920 
men received law degrees, and many more got part of their train- 
ing theres | : | | | 


It is impossible to enumerate the many changes that have 
occurred in the last fifty years in a way that will give a 
true pictures Many of these changes are hard to defines Pere 
haps the types of organizations and student activities could 
give some clue to the changes» Fifty years ago literary and 
debating societies flourished on the campus, Students belonged 
to these groups no matter what their major interests were, 

Now student organizations are more departmentilired, The | 
Literary club members are mainly English and journalism majors. 
The clubs which go under various names are really science 
Clubs, preemedic clubs, preeclerical clubs, language clubs, 
sport associations. There are honorary societies such as Phi 
Kappa Phi, Blue Key, Egas, Alpha Lambda Delta, Pi Gamma Mu 
and others, There are also art clubs, dramatic clubs, home 
economics clubs, and many othersse The YeWeCeAe and League of 
Women Voters are active and the youth fellowship groups are 
very strongs In general students join the clubs connected 
with their special fields 


Another noticeable thing is the more profeasional manner in 
Which things are done. Programs put on by students do not have 
the homemade touch of former years, The musical groups are 
professionally trained and show it in their worke Plays by 
the dramatic department are in no way related to the college 
plays of the good old days. In fact, some of their performances 
have been rated as better than professional by competent 
critics, Students in the art department regularly enter 
professional competitions and have won many prizes in state 
and national shows. 
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1 . & school 1s judged in the end by the kind of people it 
turns out, Wesleyan had many illustrious alumni in the first 























j fifty years of existence, and it has not fallen behind in 

this respect in the last fifty years, In fact, the famous | 

people who have attended Wesleyan are all out of proportion | 

Ü to the size of the school. Among the graduates of the last Jl 
5 fifty years are two United States senators, Scott Lucas (LA il 
fy and Lester Hunt !16j Henry Burd 110, director of marketing n 
e and professor of economics at the University of Washington} | 
P Prank Pagerburg '20, outstanding Baptist minister, author and | 
8 lecturer; R&V. Fairchild ex 'll, president of 111inois State | 

Normal University; Joseph Fleming ex!07, attorney and president dq 

of the Newbury Library in Chicago, president of Lake Forest | 
d. College board of trustees? Walter Gunn of the Illinois supreme P 
H court; Lewis Haney ex'05, financial editorj Clarence Heyl, 
s NI Dr. Bert Hempstead of the Mayo clinics; John Hornbeck, 
lo ornithologist and professor at Kalamazoo Colleges ivan Elliott d 
a 16, attorney general for the state of Illinois; Dwight Jeffers "oq 
p) '06, head of the forestry department at the University of Idaho} 
a, Harry Love '04, professor of plant breeding at Cornell University; ` i 
ET Carl Marvel 114, professor of organic chemistry at the University D 
* of Illinois, a former president of the American Chemical | 
4 Society, and winner of the Nichol medal; J.B. MoCormiok !15, | 
is president of the University of Arizonaj HeW. McPherson '06, li 
d clergyman, college president, and secretary of the Methodist | 
3 board of education; Howard Mueller t12; head of the departe | 
d ment of bacteriology and immunology at Harvard; Clyde Munch . i 
» '15, a teacher st Temple University and a vice president of n 
» "Sharpe & Dohmej Vernon Nickell ex 'lT, brigadier general in the | 
k U.S. Marine, and in charge of sume operations in the South ul 
d Pacific during the warf AeHse Rust, executive vice president ^l 
` of the State Parm automobile insurance, and president of the ll 
E State Farm Life Insurance Company} AeBse Wright 'O7, dean of ll 
i the business school at Duqesne University) Margaret Merwin Ii 


Pateh 114, a statistician, one of the women present at the | 

time the Versailles treaty was drawn up after Worid War Ij I 

d JeWe Marden 109, the first man to rpoduce pure uranium in larger Wi 

$ quantities; George Brown 154, who has received much recogni» | 
! tion for his work in cancer research at the SloaneKettering | 

clinic in New Yorkj Harold Hodge '25, of the Rochester mede D 

ical school, one of the men selected to be present at tho - A 

Bikini atom bomb tests; Elmer Oberg '28, head of research . M 

1 fo the Carnation Milk Company; Virgil Martin 130, general ul 

d superintendent of Carson, Pirie, Scott in Chicago; Gertrude 

Barlow Myers. 128, well known writer of children's fiction; | 

William Zwanzig 124, author of one of the most widely used ll 

books on "Bankruptoy", which is used in many law schools; n 

Mary Walker '24, who helped organize the Army Nurses Corps 

for World War II, and advanced to the rank of majors This 

list is far from complete. Many graduates of music school | 

are heads of departments in colleges all over the countrys N 

At least five alumni are in the Illinois state legislature, I 



































Several hundred students and alumni were aotive in various 
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branches of the armed services during World War II. Fifty» 

one of our fine young men lost their lives in the conflict, 

end their pictures hang in the upper hall of the Memorial 
Center, One, of these men was George Lansing Fox 132. He ! 
was one of the four chaplains who went down with the Dorohester =» 
this dramatic story has been given many times over the radio 
and in magazine stories of heroisme Chaplain Fox is one of 
those pictured on the commemorative stamp which was brought 

out by the governments | 


In conclusion, it is interesting to note that Illinoia 
Wesleyan University and the city of Bloomington are celebrating 
their centennials the same years The two have grown up togethers. 
The college has brought much of culture and art to the oity 
and the city has always been the first to come to the aid of 
the school when it was in difficulties. Without the support 
of Bloomington, Wesleyan might not have been able to survive 
war, depression, and fires Some colleges did not survive, 
but Wesleyan has been more fortunate. 
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d 
PRESSER HALL | 
Remote enough from the commercial mart, | 
Within a quiet Sphere of Learning's quest, i 
I8 Presser hall, temple of music's art, I 
Of Vesleysn's college group the stateliest. | 
Builded on delicate and graceful line, b 
Adorned, too, with symbolie ornament, i 
Both outward form and inner ideal fine, | i 
Preserve its benefactor's high intent. | 
Fortunate they who come with talent gift, 
To find fruition in such atmosphere; 
Thet greater throng who feel the soul's uplift, | 
Privileged the master composers to hear, | 
In dim light of the vesper concert hour; | 
For always is it true; "Music hath power," | 
James Hart | 
| 
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FROM NORMAL SCHOOL TO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


In the fall of 1898 when I started to school in the first 
grade of the Practice School, formerly known as the Model School, 
there were only three buildings on the Campus of Illinois State 
Normal University: Old Mein, begun in 1857 and completed in 1861, 
the Practice School to the north of it, built in 1892 , and the 
Sess HE to the southwest, which, however, housed library and muse- 
un às well &s gymnasium, 

Details of those early days do not stand out in sharp outline. 
I am not even sure just how much I remember of Mrs. Lida Brown McMurry 
from that time and how much came from knowing her in later years. I 
do have an impression of very haips ix filled with varied activities. 
Some of them were much the same as those carried on today, although 
perhaps under a more formal set-up. Some of the activities, however, 
would be frownéd on by lower-grade teachers today. Yet we loved our 
paper weaving with different BEE to make mats of varying sizes, and 
we pasted diligently on long paper chains, some even long enough by 
dint of co-operative effort to be hung at the doorway in ten of 
portières, or at the windows instead of curtains. 

About three times a week trays of clay were brought into the 

room, all the separate little mounds concealed carefully under moistened 
cloths, and we were supposed to make something to illustrate whatever 


story we had been hearing lately - perhaps the Three Bears or the 
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Ihree Little Pigs. I was never able to make anything recognizable 

out of the clay, and never once was any effort of mine chosen to be 
kept until it was thoroughly dried out and could be pleced in the 
exhibit case in the hall as evidence of excellent first-grade accom 
plishment. My handiwork always was collected with the left-over clay, 
and probably brought back another day for me or some one else to 
struggle with again. Clay modeling was an activity I dreaded. But 
Clay modeling could be endured, for there were singing and skipping 
games, Marching, and best of all, reading. 

Perhaps I could not model clay, but whenever there was a critique 
lesson in reading, then I could play my part. There were two kinds of 
critiques in the old days. For one a group was chosen to go over toe 
the Main Building, and we marched in single file down the steps of our 
Practice School, across to the Main Building, up the steps there, along 
the corridor until we turned to our right and vent into a room filled 
with rows of seats, wach row well above the one in front of it, and 
each seat occupied by a grown-up. We woubd march in, take our places 
in the semi-circle of little red chairs arranged on the floor in front 
of the ber of seats so that our backs were mostly to the audience, and 
then we would go on with a regular lesson in reading just as if we were 
in our own room in the Practice School. In fact, we used to forget 
that we were not in our own room, except that some times as we stood 
to read or to answer a question after waving GREEN? eagerly in 


the hope that we should be called on, there would be just a hint of 
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laughter from some of the people behind us, to be instantly hushed 
by the uplifted hand of whoever might be teaching us that daye Some- 
times we could not see any reason for it at all. Of course grown-ups 
often lafighed at things that were not funny anyway. Then, when we 
had read as far as we usually did in one lesson, we marched back 
again to our own room and went on with the day's work there. | 
The second kind of critique seemed to us & more important 
one. It usually came on a Tuesday, and for it we took notes home at | 
noon saying that we would be kept half an hour later than usual at | 


school that afternoon because there was to be a critique in our room. 





Then at the time school usually closed, some twenty-five or thirty D 
grown-ups came into the room, taking their seats on the wooden folding E 
1 chairs which the janitor had placed there during the afternoon recess Hi 


period. We might have reading or number work or story telling or even IM 





occasionally some singing, and we were always very conscious that this 





was a significant thing for our teacher, although we did not know just I 
why. That period after school always seemd short, and we used to 
wonder sometimes what the grown-ups talked about after we had put on 


our wraps and gone home. At any rate it made us feel important to be 





wanted for critiques, and I think we all enjoyed them, 


A real event in the days of a lower-grade youngster was the ui 





weekly trip to the library in the new Gymnasium, the building that we 


knew was a castle right out of Fairyland, even though the word Gymnasium 





might be carved in stone over the doorway. How wide the stairs were | 











there? And how high we climbed before we reached the second floor and ul 
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turned in through the double doors to the large room filled with shelves 
and shelves of books. There Miss Milner would meet us and take us to the 
place where the few children's books were kept, and there we could make 
our own choice. Üaturally there was much whispered consultation and much 
"shushine" on the part of each of us, since we had all been impressed 
with the importance of keeping ourselves and one another quiet in the "Big" 
library. Then back to the high desk where some record was made on a card, 
down the stairs again, and home, for the library visit was always at the 
end of the school day. My own favorite story, taken out time and time 
again, was a book @bout Arabella and Araminta. I have no: idea what the 
exact title was nor who the author was nor what the stories were about, 
except that there was mach repetition, that whatever Arabella did, Araminta 
did too, and that for a long time Arabella and Araminta were my favorite 
names. 

Since my father was & student in the Normal School during dy first 
two years in the grades, it is probable thst I knew something more of 
the part that the literary societies played in the life of the school of 
thet day than did most of the grade-school youngsters. Certainly there 
was no question about what students would do on Saturday nights - they 
all went to the meetings of Wrierd ote or Philadelphia held in the halls 
which had been especially built for the literary societies at the east 
and west ends of the Main Building on the third floor. The chairs, with 
backs that moved forward to a vertical position the moment the occupant 


stood up, seemed the last word in elegance to childish eyes, and onithe 


rare occasions that we were permitted to be in the rooms, there was es 


much rising and sitting es parental authority allowed. Esch hall had 






























































a stage with curtains and footlights - in those days kerosene lamps with 
reflectors = and in addition there was a room back of the stage to which 
actors could retire as necessary. One never-to-be-forgotten Saturday night 
my sister, two years younger than I, and I were to be in the tableaux which 
were to close the Wrightonian program for the evening. Dressed in identical 
blue dresses we were to take our places in the picture frame and to stand 
there motionless while someone played and sang, "Two Little Girls in Blue," 
Then, quickly shifting costumes, we:were to join another child and appear 
in the doorway for Millet's Feeding Her Birds. It seems to me that there 
was a third picture in which I appeared that night, but I do not remember 
what it was. 

All Practice School children were conscious of the annual contest 
between the two societies, and we knew, too, that there would be e banquet 
on contest night efter the judges! decision had finally been announced. 

As spirit began running high on the campus with the approaching contest, 
some of us would come to school decorated with ribbon bows to show our 
particular loyalty - purple and gold for Wrightonia and orange and black 
for Pailadeizinis, Interesting that small children could develop such 
partisanship in a contest presumably so far removed from their world] The 
other two literary societies, Ciceronian for mencandSapphonian for women, 
never won our allegiance as did Wrightonia and Philadelphia. 

After my father finished his course at Normal, he joined the 
faculty as a member of the mathematics department in the school year of 
1900 - 1901, the same year that David Felmley became president of the 


school. At the time, fortunately for me, I did not realize that there 
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had been any change in my father's status, or that I had now become a 
"faculty child." Nevertheless, that change did let me become acquainted 
with phases of life at Old Normal that otherwise I should not have known, 

I never participated in a "grind, " for instance, but from 
hearing them discussed, I knew what wes meant when people talked about 
them. For the unitiated, the "grind" was the equivalent of the present- 
day "mixer" and was held early in the fall, usually the first Friday 
night after school started, to help people become acquainted. Traditionally 
all the people present gathered in two circles, an inner and an outer, 
the inner one moving — grinding ~ clockwise and the outer one counter- 
clockwise, until everyone had had a chance to talk to all members of the 
other circle. Originally it was held in the Assembly Hall on the third 
floor of Old Main, the large room between the two society halls. Later 
it was moved to the Gymnasium. As the school grew larger, the old plan 
of the "grind" disappeared, and after the erection of Fell Hall in 1917, 
the word itself vanished from the campus vocabulary, even though there 
were still parties to help new students get acquainted. 

An important part of the social life of the students at Normal 
jin the early years of the century was found in the boarding clubs. These 
were named for the families in whose homes the meals were served — the 
| Allen Club, the Birney Club, and so on. The club stewards were boys 
who were given their meals for being, so-to-spesk, the business mana- 
gers of the club. They would meet the trains as students came into 


town in the fall and attempt to get new students to promise to board at 
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the club which they represented. Competition was often keen in order 
to keep as many places filled with paying boarders as the woman serving 
the meals felt she should haves However, some clubs were very popular 
and always had a waiting list in case a vacancy occurred. Occasionally 
on Sunday noon faculty members would be invited to one or another of 
Che dee by some of the students boarding there. My sister and I 
went with our parents twice to such affairs, I remember, but usually 
children were not included in the invitation. 

As faculty children, however, my sister and I gained admission 
to the Gymnasium occasionally on Saturdays. Usually the once-a-week 
trip to the library was our only contact with this marvelous building, 
and if there was time on a Saturday for us to visit the museum on the 
third floor, then it was truly a day to be remembered. The mountain 
lion and the bears were really terrifying to look at for any length of 
time, but the birds provided a never-ending source of pleasure, and we 
were tarely ready to leave a place where so much could be seen. Some- 
times on Saturdays, too, we were allowed to go into the gymnasium proper. 
We liked best the running track above the gym floor, to which one climbed 
by stairs at one end of the room. We liked to watch our father and other 
faculty members bowling, too. I have been told that the bowling alleys 
in the old gymnasium were unusually fine ones. 

Ihe most talked-of Saturday event, however, and one that every 
faculty child looked forward to from one year to the next was the 
faculty picnic. The faculty was not large in those days, and no one 


ever missed the picnic. It was usually held on a Saturday in late Sep- 


tember or early October, and the favorite spot was Mackinaw Dells. 
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We went by train, and it was arranged thet an extra car should be put 
on the Lake Erie and Western train from Bloomington so that there would 
be room for all the faculty families. The train ride itself was a 

d 
thrilling experience for us, especially since the Dells was a flag stop, 


and there was always the possibility that the conductor might forget to 


signal the engineer in time and we might be carried past. President 


Felmley loved the out-of-doors, and I am sure he was never happier than 
when he could relax in this informal fashion with the teachers who made 
up the staff. The expert camp cook in those days was Mr. Colton of the 
Biology Department, and it was he who superintended the cooking of the 
steaks on the glowing coals of a fire that had burned up vigorously 
and then died down to just the right heat. After food no longer inter- 
ested the group, there were games of various sorts for the children, 
hikes over woodland trails for nature lovers, or a chance for the busy 
mothers of small children to sit and rest while the games were going 
on. Coming home at dusk on the train was almost as exciting as the 
morning trip out, for some one had to flag the train, and the children 
never quite believed it would weally stop until it wis near enough 

so that we could see it was actually slowing down and knew that it would 
wait for us to clamber on. 

The last day of school is another memory I have of the old 
days. Various events were planned for the different rooms, depending 
on the ege of the children, but the one I remember Hn distinctly is 
the picnic Miss Dillon's room had at Miller Park in the spring of 1903. 
It was the ast of May and a warm, sunny day. <A special street-car, 


one of the open "summer" cars, stopped at the campus for us, took us 
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| | all the way around the Normal Loop, and then on out to Miller Park 





without our having to transfer as we usually did when we went to the © 


Park. We had lunches vith us in paper bags, but food made little im- 





street-car ride, and our lusty singing of as many variants as possible 


| pression on us that day. I remember best the animels in the Park, the 
of "No more Latin, no more Greek," although not a one of us had any 





idea of what Letin and Greek really were, nor were we half so eager 
to stop school as people listening to us might have thought. 


That spring was my last in the Practice School, for we moved 





then to Urbana and three years later to De Kalb. At De Kalb I was A 
i) in a Practice School - now called a Training School - and again TREE 
many contacts with Old Normal, especially when, after high-school day 
I entered De Kalb Normal to prepare for teaching. Dr. John W. Cook's 
| | administration at De Kalb differed very little from his administratio 
at Illinois State Normal University, and all De Kalb students knew " 
Old Normal was a very special and very fine school. Indeed, our chi 
| aim was to do as well at De Kalb as was done at Normal. De Kalb in ¢ 
very real sense was a daughter school of Old Normal, end the parti : 
Y message to the graduates of both schools was always, "Go on!" 
In April, 1919, when I was finishing a year's teaching in 
Champaign High School, President Felmley offered me a position at 
Normal in Spanish and mathematics, and I wes happy to accepte Sp in 


(bh | the fall of 1919 I came to Normal to join the faculty of the school. 


A had known as a child twenty years before. Things had changed on t ne 


(A campus, however, from the way they had been when I was a youngster 1 
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the Practice School. There were more buildings on the campus now. 
Industrial Arts and Thomas Metcalf buildings flanked Old Mein on the 
West and Hast. Fell Hall, the new girls' dormitory, stood where I 

had remembered a pond in the old days. The library had been moved 
from the Gymnasium to the former Practice School, and more classrooms 
had been built in the space the library had formerly used. Also simcécthe 
new Industrial AÁrts-Building, erected in 1908, housed Capen Auditorium, 
the Assembly Hall on the third floor of Old Main had likewise been 
made into classrooms. Pupils in the Metcalf Training School (the term 
now in use in place of Practice School) included those from the kinder- 
garten through University High School. The latter, having been discon- 
tinued as a separate entity for a few years, had been re-established 

at the time the normal schools ioe authorized to grant the bachelor's 
degree and prepare teachers for secondary as well as for elementary 
schools, 

Many things, however, were very familiar, either fron my own 
childhood experience, or from similar arrangements at De Kalb, or from 
the reminiscences of Old Normal that Dr. Cook had been so fond of giving. 
We had had daily General Exercises at De Kalb, too ~ a name shortened 
by the students to Gen Ex - and so I found nothing strange about 
attending except that now I took my piace with the faculty on the 
platform. Not many students were in school in 1919, for Old Normal 
was feeling the EE, of World War I, and so it was quite possible 
for us to know each student in school. Faculty members prided them- 


selves on becoming acquainted with them promptly. President Felmley 
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always included the county from which the student came in his fund 
of information; the rest of us were content to get names and faces 
correctly associated. 

Rhetoricals, however, were something Ketter my previous 
experience at Normal nor my information from Dr. Cook had one me 
for. Students of Dr. Felmley's day will remember that every Tuesday 
instead of going to General Exercises they met with some faculty member 
for what, to all practical purposes, was a class in public speaking. | 
If occasionally some daring soul protested that he had been employed to di 
teach geography or science or mathematics and not public speaking, the | 
president's only reply was that every teacher must know and teach 
English and every teacher must be able to speak in public. Therefore, 


if you were a teacher, you could do these things yourself and you 





could help others learn to do them. And somehow or other we did, I 
perhaps because of the example constantly before us in Dr. Felmley!s n 
impeccable use of English and his own ability as a speaker. A certain oq 
amount of choice was granted the students in signing up for rhetoricals, | 
but since some sections were always Mate popular than others, not 


everyone could have the instructor of his choice. Once assigned, . II 


however, rhetoricals usually proved to be more interesting than an- I 





i ticipated, and as I look back on them now, I realize more than ever Mh 


that they were a good thing for all of us, students and faculty alike. 











Private offices or even office space for faculty members was In 





almost unknown when I joined the faculty in 1919. When it vas | 





| 
ary to ha nf with student used vacant class- III 
necessary to have conferences with students, one used a vacai Il 
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room or a bench or chair in the corridor. Paper correcting, business 


correspondence, and preparation for classes - except in laboratory 





subjects —- were all taken care of at home or occasionally in the library. | 
Gradually after World War I the school resumed the growth that 
had been interrupted by the war. Four hundred students -- then six 
randied - a thousand - too manyto accommodate in Capen Auditorium 
all at once. Various problems arose with this larger school. What 
was to be done with General Exercises? This was solved by a system 
of dual assemblies, one in Capen, presided over by President Felmley, 
and one in the Study Hall on the second floor of Old Main, presided n 
over by Dean Manchester. What of the social life of the school? | 
Dancing, which in early days had been frowned upon, became incréasingly 
popular and was the chief form of entertainment at the all-school 


parties or at those held by various organizations. Saturday nights no 





longer found all the students attending one or the other of the 
literary societies; there would have been no room for them in the 


society halls, even if their interests had taken them there. Soa ll 





change, was inevitable, and the egit meeting night for Wrightonia 
end Philadelphia became Monday. The contest date was shifted, pre- 
sumably to a time when more students would wish to attend, but the | 

| 
fact had to be faced that the days when the literary societies formed | 


the chief extra-curricular interest of the students were gone. The Il 





same thing was happening in other colleges; the literary societies of 
the nineteenth century were passing, and by the middle twenties only 


those students interested in forensics participated in them. | 





Other interests resulted in the formation of many new extra- | 
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curricular groups, and the list of student organizations, each with a 

faculty sponsor appointed by the president, steadily grew longer. Some 

affiliated with national organizations and assumed Greek letter names, 

but whether designated by English or Greek titles, their purpose was 

to enrich and supplement the curricular offerings. Incidentally, social 

sororities and fraternities have never existed on the campus of the 

Illinois State Normal University in its more than ninety years. Occa~ 

sional sporadic attempts to introduce them have occurred, but to date 

the tradition against the establishment of such groups on a teachers 

college campus has held. | | 
Changes resulting from the growing school affected the faculty 

too. The group was larger now, and faculty meetings, held on alternate 

Tuesdays throughout the school year, had to be shifted from the Main 

office to the “igh School Study Hell in Metcalf. They still remsined 

models of democratic procedure, however, and a real education in parlia- 

mentary law under the skillful presiding of Dr. Felmley. The Faculty 

Club, which originally had met for the study of professional problems 

on the Tuesdays when there was no faculty meeting, began meeting once 

a month, then less frequently, then not at all. Critiques disappeared. 

Instead of watching a class after school - a somewhat forced situation 

at best - college classes were permitted to visit both elementary and | 

high school classes at any time during the school day if due arrangements 

had been made, so as to become familiar with all activities of the 

school program. 


As the number of four-year students in attendance increased, 


class nomenclature had to be changed. High school graduates in their 
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first year at Normal had to surrender the name junior so that it might 
be given to the students in their third year of attendance, the 


Juniors of Curriculum K. So gradually the terms freshman and 





sophomore replaced the junior and senior of the old days when there 
was only a two-year curriculum. The college status was drawing nearer, 
although the time was still some years in the future when only students 
receiving degrees would participate in commencement. 

More buildings appeared on the campus. A greenhouse was built 
to the north of Metcalf; a new gymnasium south of Fell Hall. The 
gymnasium for a time was named Fejmley Gymnasium, and then renamed 
McCormick so that the name Felmley might be given to the new Science 
Building. Knowing how deeply President Felmley believed in the im 
portance of science as the basis for every teacher's work, I have 
always regretted the fact that the name Felmley Hall has never been 
used on the campus. It is the official title, but students and faculty 
alike talk about the Science Building when theyrefer to it. 

President Felmley's death occurred in January, 1930. He had lived 
to see the school which had had one general two-year curriculum when 
he became its president expand its offerings so as to give special 
training to lower-grade, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers, pro- 
vide majors and minors in subject-matter courses for seconda y teachers, 
and specialized courses for teachers of industrial arts, home economics, 
physical education, commen: music, and art. He had lived to see the 
beginning of a belief that two years was not enough for the preparation 
of elementary teachers, and he had been able to obtain higher standards 


for the certification of teachers in Illinois, so that it was now 


difficult for the old practice to be continued of going out to teach 
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upon graduation from high school and one summer term at Normal. He 
had built a feeling of loyalty to their Alma Mater among the school's 
graduates that not only brought alumni back to the campus for the 
autumn Homecoming - a custom begun during President Felmley's regime - 
but also provided a bond of union between perfect strangers whenever 
their paths crossed in places far distant from Normal. Graduates 

of Old Ke possessed a genuine understanding of the social vision 
that had prompted the founding of normal schools in the first place, 
and President Felmley never failed to impress upon the students of 


year 
each succeeding the responsibility that was theirs in making and keep- 


ing teaching a profession. John W. Cook - Livingston C. Lord - David 


Felmley - these men were the great triumvirate of teachers-college 
presidents through the first half of the twentieth century, not only 
in Illinois but in the nation. Shall we see their equals in the fifty 
years to come? 

Probably I am much too close to the events of the last twenty 


at Old Normal to be able to select the few most important things 
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to be included in a brief article. Dr. ixi Kierche short term as 
president was a difficult period. It is true that Dr. Felmley had 
probably been overly careful in his handling of the state's money, and 
had kept the perccapita cost lower than it should have been for the 
best good of the school.. However, President Brown's lavish handling 
of funds in equipping really luxurious offices and in paying unusually 
generous salaries to a few people whom he brought with him from his 


previous position, and his dependence on this inner circle instead of 
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on faculty discussion for decisions, really shocked a faculty that 





had been accustomed to other ways of working. His resignation wes | 





finally requested by the Board. He did accomplish two good things, 
however. One was an attempt to bring the academic preparation of the 
faculty to higher levels by granting leaves of absence on half pay 
for Tarike study, and the other was beginning a revision of the cur- 


riculum so that changes made later under Pregident Fairchild had been 





prepared for. Too much cannot be said for Dean Schroeder, who had 
carried heavy responsibility during the last years of President Felmley's 
illness, had kept & steady hand on school affairs durinz the trying 


years of President Brown's administration, and, as dean, constantly 





Il 
made every effort to maintain Dr. Felmley!s high standards of scholar- Dn: 
UI 


Si 


ship. I hope that whoever writes the centennial history of Illinois 
State Normal University in 1957 will dwell more at length upon Dean 
Schroeder's contribution to our school than I can possibly do here. 


President R. W. Fairchild came to the campus in the fall of l 


(1933. Early in his administration a reorganization of the school into Il 





divisions and departments was effected, and the basic curriculum was 





adopted that stands today in the catalogue. Under this plan a speech 
course was required of every one; consequently there was no longer need | 


for the old rhetoricals which had been discontinued under President I 
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Brown. The requirement for carrying spelling was also dropped, and | 
work on spelling was made a unit of the required English course for 
freshmen. Assemblies were still required but were held only once a 


week, The number of people with doctor's degrees increased amazingly, 
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inasmuch as many faculty members took leaves of absence to study 
further, and a new faculty member usually possessed or was about to 
receive a doctor's degree. 

In company with other colleges in the state and nation, new 
publicity methods were adopted in order to attract students to the 
school, As more students came, more classrooms were needed, and every 
inch of the @ampus that could be used for clasroom or office was 
utilized. Since Wrightonia and Philadelphia were now limited to active 
memberships of thirty-five, the society halls were cut in half and 
therreléased space used for clasrooms. Partitions here and there made 
offices where only waste space had been before, for an increased 
faculty and one trained to do school work on the campus meant that 
office space for worKing, not for luxurious surroundings, was necessarye 
Removing the desks from the north half of the old Study Hall in the Main 
Building made additional classrooms possible; eventually the desks were 
removed from the south half as well. 

New buildings appeared on the campus — a new greenhouse west 
of Fell Hall, & Home Management House for Vi use of seniors in the 
Home Economies Department, and Milner Library. With the occupation of 
Milner Library in 1940, the former library was given the name of North 
Hall and assigned to the use chiefly of the Departments of English and 
of Gage, The name Gymnasium was also removed from the front of 


the Old Castle - called the Commerce Building on students! programs = 


and replaced with the name Cook Hall, and in Cook Hall, too, space 
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vas found for practice rooms for music students and for & larger suite 
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of rooms for the school physician, who in President Felmley's day had 
been located in the Metcalf Building. 

In company with other colleges in the state and nation, too, 
Illinois State Normal University adopted a practice of selective 
admission of freshmen when the number seeking admission was obviously 
going to be larger than either classroom space on the campus or 
housing off the campus could possibly care for. The line was not 
rigidly drawn, and each case was considered separately, but in general, 
since scholarship is a fundamental requirement for teaching, people 
in the lowest quarter of their graduating classes from high school 
were not accepted as students at Normal. 

When in World War II the boys in school were called into the 
various services of the country, the school offered its facilities to 
the United States government for Navy V-5 and Navy V-12 training. 
Fell Hall and smith Hall were occupied by. Navy lads. Their programs 
of three sixteen-week terms per year had to be fitted in with the two 
eighteen-week semesters and eight-week summer term at. Le Sei Be Us, An 
again it was Dean Schroeder who —— Á the programs in such a way 
that Navy boys could take advantage of elective courses with regular 
university classes at the same time that they were in the required 
courses taught especially for them. Navy discipline improved the 
manners of the entire student body, &nd more people said, "If you 
please, sir," or "No, thank you, sir," than had done so for many 
years. From example, too, every one on the campus stood at attention 


when the flag was raised and lowered daily in front of Old Mein until 
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the last bugle notes had died awaye The requirements of good scholar- 
ship for Navy boys improved the level of scholarship among other 
students, and the presence of the Navy on the campus probably made 
all of us feel that we were contributing our share to the war effort. 
Townspeople and students remember one too well the noon of 
November 9, 1943, when Fell Hall caught fire. The cause of the fire 
is still unknown, but fortunately the alarm vas sounded before it had 
made much headway, and the cement floor of the attic kept fire damage 
from extending beyond the roof, although water and smóke damage to 
the other floors was unavoidable. As in all disasters, fine human 
qualitiés came to the fore, in the work of the boys themselves that 
day, in the help of the fire departments of Normal and Bloomington 
and the Children's School, and in the generous offers of housing for 
the boys that swamped the telephone exchange all afternoon and evenings 
Temporery barracks were set up in the gymnasium of Cook Hall, repairs 
were made to Fell Hell as rapidly as possible, and before very long 
the boys were back in their old quarters again, They were with us 
until the close of hostilities in 1955, and some of them returned to 
complete their work for a degree when they were once again in civilian 
clothes. 

Shortiy before the outbreak of World War II certification 
requirements for rad had been raised by legislative action to a 
minimum of four years of preparation for any teaching in the public 
schools of Illinois, whether on elementary or secondary levels. This 


meant that the two-year courses would eventually be done away with, 
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and in 1943 the last group of two-year graduates marched across the 
out-door stage at Commencement time to receive their diplomas. After 
July l, 1943 no more diplomas were granted at the completion of the 
work of the sophomore year. This date probably marks the time when the 
Normal School became in every respect a Teachers College. 

During the War, too, plans were made and set in operation for 
granting a master's degree in Education. The details of the estab- 
lishing of the Graduate School are a separate story. Suffice it to 
say here that from the summer of 1944, when the first graduate courses 
were offered, up to the present time the growth of the Graduate School 
has been steady, and each June and August Commencement since 1945 has 
seen Candidates for the master's degree presented with their diplomas 
and their hoods. 

In these days whenever alumi of I. S. N. U. gather together, 
one question always comes u» for discussion, "What is to be done with 
Old Main?" For in 1946 the state architects pronounced the third floor 
of Old Main unsafe for classes and decreed that the dome and the upper 
floor must be removed. The decision was announced to the faculty on 
February 22 at a special faculty meeting, and the moving began immedi- 
ately. Every conceivable spot was pressed into service, for to lose 
ten classrooms in a school already pressed for space was a serious. 
thing. Everyone tried to carry on in cramped quarters as best he 
could, but there is no doubt that at best the teaching suffered. At 


eleven o'clock on the morning of May 22, 1946, the great dome of 


Old Main was finally torn from its moorings and brought to the ground. 
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À silent crowd of students and faculty stood watching the great 

crane wes slowly towards the north and gradually approach the 
ground with the dome suspended. One felt that an eraiof Old Normal's 
history had ended, and that something precious hed been lost. The 
future must solve the problem of what is to be done with Old Main, 
and time is being taken to consider all possibilities so that a wise 
decision may be made. 

Returning veterans after the war not only increased the total 
enrollment of the school, but also brought the number of men enrolled 
to the point where it was equal to the number of women enrolled, the 
first time that that had occurred in the entire history of I. S. N. U. 
Housing problems off campus were partially solved by the establishment 
of a veteransk village known as Cardinal Court through the purchase of 
surplus war material, and clesroom problems were eased somewhat through 
Federal units which could serve as temporary classrooms. 

Immediate post-war conditions demanded a further expansion of 
physical equipment, curriculum, and faculty. Purchase of land adjoining 
the campus was authorized by the State of Illinois, and at the halfway 
mark in the century.a new building, the Special Education Building, is 
being erected west of University Street at the same time that the 
Administration Building on the campus proper is nearing completion. 
As these new buildings are being erected, a backward glance indicates 
how much external conditions have changed in fifty years. From foot- 
lights consisting of kerosene lamps with reflectors to the electrical 


equipment of a modern stage is a tremendous change, and those who 
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first used electricity on the campus never dreamed of the brilliantly 
illuminated football field of today. Electricity, radio, automobiles, 
movies, airplanes, telephones, plumbing, cement highways - one could 
£o on and on with the list of things which we take for granted today 
and which were unknown or practically unknown to the students of fifiy 
years ago. So, too, the curriculum. has changed.” No one in 1900 would 
have imagined that courses in audio-visual education and mental hygiene 
-would be part of a teacher's preparation, or that the teaching of 
handicapped children would become a special field in itself. Likewise 
no one on the small faculty in 1900 could have foreseen that today's 
group would number over two hundred forty, and that special fields 
would range from agriculture to speech,,from nursery school to com 
munity college. 

Contemporary problems are many. The curriculum is a constant 
disebin for every school, and is being especially considered at the 
present minute. What changes should be made there? Illinois, in 
common with the rest of the nation, has a very real teacher shortage. 
How can capable high-school seniors be attracted into teaching? Plans 
are soon to be drawn for new elementary and secondary schools. Are 
these schools to remain essentially what they have been in the past, 
schools where students under expert supervision gain experience in 
teaching? Or are they to become demonstration schools or possibly 
experimental schools? Only the future has the answer to these and 
other similar problems. 


One thing is certain, however - Illinois State Normal Univer- 





sity is primarily concerned with problems of preparing teachers, 
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dil administration and faculty are constantly searching for the best 
ways to fulfill their responsibility to the State of Illinois. Bad 
whether the school where seniors teach and other college students 
observe is called a Model School, a Practice School, a Training School, 
or a Laboratory School does not really matter; it is the art of 
teaching that is the fundamental thing. Ana whether lesson plans 
observe the five formal steps of Herbartian days or work out a unit 
tying together many types at EE EE the aim is still fundamentally 
the same — to give the children of today the best education possible. 
Names change - manual training, domestic science, physical training, 
commerce, are broadened to industrial arts, home economics, health 

and physical education, business education - but under old or new 
names they impart information and develop skills that are of value 

to every generation. An old French proverb well sums up this constant 
use of new names by specialists who deal with educational problems, 
"The more it changes, the more it is still the same." 

Thus if in the fifty years left in this twentieth century, 
those whose lives are spent as teachers and administrators at Illinois 
State Normal University can see beyond the current nomenclature, and 
if they Feines can become and remain artist teachers, then the 
glory that belonged to Old Normal in the past will remain undimmed 


as students leave its doors to enter "the goodly fellowship" of teaching. 
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Jennie Alma Whitten 


Daughter of Charles William Whitten and Henrietta Leigh Whitten 


Born January 3, 1894, La Prairie Center, Marshall County, Illinois | 





Education 


Grade Schools of Normal, Urbana, De Kalb 

De Kalb Township High School, three years 

Northern Illinois State Normal School, De Kalb, three years, 1913 
University of Illinois, A. B. 1917, A. M. 1918 

Université de Grenoble, France, Certificat d'Études frangaises, 1923 
University of Chicago, Summer, 1930 

University of Wisconsin, 1931-33, Ph. D. 1934 


Teaching Experience | 


John Swaney Consolidated High School, McNabb, Illinois, 1915-15 I 
Sixth Grade, Highland Park, Illinois, 1915-16 | 
Champaign High School, Champaign, Illinois, 1918-19 |l 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois, 1923-24 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina, 1927-29 | 
Illinois State Normal University, 1919-22, 1924-27, 1929 = date | 


Travel 
In Europe year 1922-23, summer of 1928. 
In Mexico, summer 1944 | 
Many summer vacations driving in Canada and United States 


Church Affiliation 


Unitarian 





Politics 
' Independent ~ d 
. Hobbies 


I wish I knew! I like to cook, to go tramping through the I 
woods, to sing, to read aloud with friends, to travel, to | 
plant a garden in the spring and rake leaves in the fall, i) 
and a dozen and one other things. And, although it is not 
a hobby, I'd like to have it down for the record that I 

like to teach school, and that even if I had an income that 
was independent of salary, I'd still be a teacher, 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY - 1900 | 
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THE FACULTY 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY - 1900 | 


Arnold Tompkins, Ph, D. President, 
Professor of Mental Science and Didactics 








Henry MeCormick, A. M,,Th.D,, Vice-President 
| Professor of History and Geography 


Buel P, Colton, A.M., 
| Professor of Natural Sciences 





David Felmley, A.B., 
Professor of Mathematics 


John J. Wilkinson, Ph. Des 
Supervisor of Practice 


O.L. Manchester, AsM., 
Professor of Ancient and Modefn Languages, 


Manfred: DE Holmes, B.Le, | | 
Assistant An Mental Sotence and Didactics | 





de Rose Colby, Ph. D,, Preceptress, n 
&nd Professor of Literature 

| 

| 


Mary Hartmann, A e Zen | 
Assistant in Mathematics 


Clarissa E, Ela, 
Teacher of Drawing 


Eva Wilkins, 
Assistant in History and Geography 


B. C. Edwards, 
Teacher of Gymnastics 


Aelia F. Lucas, | 
|» A Teacher of Reading Il 





Elizabeth Mavity, | 
Teacher of Grammar | 


Frederic D. Barber, BsS.s, 
Assistant in Natural Sciences 








Irene Blanchard, B.À,, 
Assistant in'Aneleht Languages 
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Frank S. Bogardus, 
Principal of Grammar School 


Lida B, McMurry, 
Assistant Training Teacher, Primary Grades 


Maud Valentine, 
Assistant Training Teacher, Intermediate Grades 


Anne A, Stanley, 
Assistant Trabning Teacher, Grammar Grades 


Elmer Ws Cavins, 
Teacher of Penmanship and Orthography 


Mrs, Ida Gove, 
Teacher of Music 


Ange V, Milner, 
Librarian 
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THE DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE EDUCATION, 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
by | | 

CLYDE W, HUDELSON | 
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THE DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE EDUCATION 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


The year 1954 marks the date of the first purchase of 
land from the Federal Government which now comprises part 
of the.Illinois State Normal University Parm, Before that 
date it was a parcel of the vast uncultivated prairie over- 
run with wild life and native grasses through which a middy, 
Sluggish stream meandered, Up to that thime, no man had 
ever claimed ownership to any of it but the Redman until 
Reuben Rowland bought his forty acreas. The price is not 
recorded, but records do show that a short time later other 
land now incorporated into this farm was purchased for the 
amazingly low sum of $3.57 an acre. 


At the time of Wr, Rowland'a purchase, no one knew 
that the Illinois Legislature was to pass an act which 
would provide for the establishment of a Normal Training 
school in some part of the state. On the memorable day of 
February 18, 1857 such an act was passed, and it is in- 
teresting to note that this act created an Educational 
Board whose first attorney was Abraham Lineoln,. 


| Since the exact location of the school was not named 

for communities greatly desired it--North Bloomington 

(Normal), Peoria, Washington, and Batavia. The controversy 
over it was long and heated and the fight bitter, but because 
of donations from four men, W. E. Blakeweil, Judge David Davis, 
Joseph Payne, and Meshack Pike of one hundred acres from the 
farm, the county raising $70,000.00 and other valuable local 
contributions, North Bloomington bagged the prize, 


However, the location was not the only controversy 
which took place, Two groups argued intensely and with 
great excitement as to whether the school should be a Teacher's 
Training Institution with an Agriculture Department, or an 
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Industrial School (including Agriculture) with a Teachers! 
Training Department attached. Jonathan B. Turner, on the 
faculty of the Illinois College at Jacksonville, went up 
and down the state pleading for this latter type of school. 
It might be said that his vision and brilliancy were res- 
ponsible for the present Agriculture Department in Illinois 
State Normal University. However, the school waited fifty- 
four years for this department to be born--1911 being its 


birth date, 


Although the land gifts referred to above amounted to 
one hundred acres, that was when the only thoroughfare bound = 
ing it was State Road, now Main Street, on its east side. 
After streets were established on the other three sides, the 
farm contained just ninety-three and a fraction acres. All 
these acres were given, of course, with the understanding 
that the land was to be used only for demonstration and 6X- 
perimental purposes in Agriculture. Jesse Fell, then renowned 
in Normal and vicinity as the leading real estate man, was 
asked to manage this land and from it he cut and sold native 
hay. 


Tllinois State Normal University Parm has long since 
passed the stage of furnishing native hay. In fact, it has 
none, but it does have an abundance of modern farm crops 
growing on its well-cultivated acres. However, for many 
years its only "crop" was nursery stock, the land having 
been leased at different times to two nationally known 
nurseries: first, the Phoenix, and later the Aucustine, As 
time progressed and the public awakened to the fant that 
farming was & science, rather than hig-or-miss Crudgery, a 
demand grew for instructing potential farmers how to earn 


mM 


nore from their land and, more important, how to care for it. 


Bacause of this change of outlook, the General Assembly 
appropriated the sum of twenty-two thousand dollars for the 
purpose of erecting the necessary buildings and the purchasing 
of atook for a modern dairy farm. Soon a dwelling house, 
dairy barn, poultry house, hog house, milk house. and implement 
and small tool shed were built. ‘The farm was then stocked with 
Percheron horses, Holstein cattle, Duroc Jersey hogs, and 
Barred Rock chickens sufficient for operating the viant at 
nearly its full capacity. Later a horse barn was erected, 


Te farm in that early day was a laboratory for the students 
where they might see the best methods of Agriculture in actual 
operation, Its secondary purpose was to acquaint and educate 
all persons who visited it and, alse to educate others through 
the press, Illinois State Normal University Farm was not an 
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experiment farm, but a demonstration farm using many of the 
best methods of Agriculture discovered by outstanding ex- 
periment stations. Being strictly a demonstration farm, it 
paid its own way and was a good example of scientific farm- 
ing which proved to be profitable. | | 





Because of its location, dairy farming was the best 
type to make the farm self-sustaining, and soon milk from a 
healthy Holstein herd was bottled and sold to private customers 
throughout the cities of Bloomington and Normal. The milk 
was not pastuerized since, at that time, raw milk carefully 
cared for was considered more healthful than the pastuerized, 
The milkers were obliged to wear white milking suits, and the 
milk was drawn inte buckets covered with gauze to prevent the 
entrance of bacteria. 


Thirty-nine years have passed since the early funetion- 
ing of the Illinois State Normal University Parm, and many 
changes have been made since then. All of them have been | 
progressive, No longer is the milk bottled and seid to  ... i 
individuals. For a time it was trucked to Illinois Soldier's B 
and Sailor's Children's School on the est edge of Normal. Now | 
it is sold to the Normal Sanfítery Dairy. 


Instead of having only Holstein cattle, there are at | 
least ten of each of three different breeds of dairy cows-- jd 
Jersey, Guernsey, and the Holstein. There are tan each of | 
three breeds of beef cattle--Aberdeen Angus, Shorthorn, and | 
Hereford; the same number of sheep--Shropshiro, Hampshire, 
and Cheviot; the same number of swine--Duroc Jersey, Berkshire, 
and Hampshire. | 


No longer do Barred Rocks rule the roost. There are now 
three different flocks of poultry of fifty chickens in each ` 
of three different classes, namely: ees, White Leghorns: | 
dual purpose, White Rocks; meat, Australorps. These particular | | 
breéds and numbsrs are to comply with the standards set by The | 
Illinois Board for Vocational Education. 5 


in addition to the animals named, there are a sufficient 
number for judging purposes in the main market classes of beef 
cattle, sheep, and swine, Before leaving the subject of farm 
animals, it should be stated here that Illinois Stats Normal 
University Farm was one of the first original twenty farms upon 
which the famous McLean County Hog Sanitation System was da- 
‘veloped, This is a system widely used throughout the Corn Belt, . 
and most of the first movie showing the development of this 
system was taken on the farm, 


Hot only have the number of animals inereased throughout 
the years, but the number of buildings have inereased also, At 
the present time, in addition to those named previously, are 
two concrete silos, swine barn, sheep barn, beef cattle barn, 
cattle shed, poultry laying house, Garden House, Machinery Hall, 
and Livestock Judging Pavilion. 
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The last named building has proved to be very important 
not only for the farm, but for students and public alsn, 
During World War II a few Purebred Livestock Shows and Sales 
were held here, and since then they have inereased to about 
eighteen or twenty a year, These shows and sales are held 
by organized groups who pay & nominal fee for the privilege, 
and the groups range from district and county to state and 
regional and even national. 


Not only are the Livestock organizations benefitted, but 
thé students are too. The latter receive first-hand infor- 
ration on how sales are conducted, and can easily study in a 
few moments many hand-picked animals which are the result of 
the best types of breeding. Thess events also keep the students 
abreast of market prices, and by rubbing shoulders with ex- 
perienced and leading producers in this line of work, learn 
the valuable technique of the management and care of fine 
animals, ! | 


As the department has expanded through the years, a 
number of hybrid corn plots, grass plots, etc... have been 
provided ior student participation. The department has re- 
quired essential development in the more common skills of 
Agriculture. For example: the students are ehecked carefully 
to see if they understand how to test milk for butterfat, 
caponize a chicken, drive a tractor, adjust a plow, and 30 on, 


Just recently a cooperative project between the depart- 
ment and the Illinois State Conservation Department on Wilde 
life Studies was undertaken, A cooperative procram is also 
“being carried on with the Federal Soil Conservation Semvice, 
Whe soil has been mapped by Paul V. Hudelson, Soil Scientist, 
and soon grass waterways will be made and contour plowing used 
to save the land from washing away. This latter project will 
be followed extensively on the ninety-five additional acres 
the farm acquired in 1947, as well as on the original ninety- 
three acres. | | 


Aa to the man who run the Illinois State Normal University 
Parm successfully, there are two groups--the department head 
and his staff, and the farm manager and his workers. There 
have been three of the f@rmer. Mr. I. A. Madden served from 
the fall of 1911 to the spring of 1918. Then Dr, R., L. Eyman 
took charge until midwinter of 1920. Mr. C. W. Hudelson 
followed him and has served as head ever since. There have 
been nine assistants during the period from 1911 until the 
present time, and in chronological order they ares; Winfield, 
Scott, Paul K Benjamin, Frank pereat T. J. Douglass, L. E. 
Laubaugh, Dr. W, I. DeWees, J. W. Green, Dr, 0, Le Young and 
Ralph Benton. The last six named are teaching in the depart- 
ment now, | 


Six men have served as farm managers. W. D, Brickey 
came in the spring of 1914 and his coming marked the beginning 
of actual farm operations of the ninety-three acre outlay, 
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The last named building has proved to be very important 
not only for the farm, but for students and public also, 
During World War II a few Purebred Livestock Shows and Sales 
were held here, and since then they have inereased to about 
eighteen or twenty a year. These shows and sales are held 
by organized groups who pay & nominal fee for the privilege, 
and the groups range from district and county to state and 
Pezional and even national. 


Not only are the Livestock organizations benefitted, but 
the students are too. The latter receive first-hand infor} 
mation on how sales are conducted, and can easily study in a 
few moments many hand-picked animals which are the result of 
the best types of breeding. These events also keep the students 
abreast of market prices, and by rubbing shoulders with ex- 
perienced and leading producers in this line of work, learn 
the valuable technique of the management and care of fine 
animals, 


As the department has expanded through the years, a 
number of hybrid corn plo 58, grass plots, etc... have been 
provided for student participation, The department has ree 
quired essential development in the more common skills of 
Agriculture. For example; the students are shecked carefully 
to see if they understand how to test milk for butterfat, 
caponize a chicken, drive a tractor, adjust a plow, and so on, 


Just recently a cooperative project between the depart- 
ment and the Illinois State Conservation Department on Wilde 
life Studies was undertaken, A cooperative proeram is also 
“beatriz carried on with the Federal Soil Conservation Semvice, 
The soil has been mapped by Paul V. Hudelson, Soil Scientist, 
and soon grass waterways will be made and contour plowing used 
to save the land from washing away. This latter project will 
be followed extensively on the ninety-five additional acres 
the farm acquired in 1947, as well as on the original ninety- 
three acres. | 3 l 


As te the men who pun the Illinois State Normal University 
Farm successfully, there are two groups--the department head 
and his staff, and the farm manager and his workers. There 
have been three of the f@rmer. Mr. I. A. Madden served from 
the fall of 1911 to the spring of 1918. Then Dr. R, L.e Eyman 
took charge until midwinter of 1920. Mr. C. W. Hudelson 
followed him and has served as head ever since. There have 
been nine assistants during the period from 1911 until the 
present time, and in chronological order they are: Winfield, 
S00tt, Paul K Benjamin, Prank pone T. J. Douglass, L. E. 
Laubaugh, Dr. W, I. DeWees, J. Wa Green, Dr, 0, Le Young and 
Ralph Benton. The last six named are teaching in the depart- 
ment now, 


Six men have served as farm managers. W. D. Brickey 
came in the spring of 1914 and his coming marked the beginning 
of actual farm operations of the ninety-three acre outlay, 
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At the time of his coming students lived in the “arm house 
and helped with the work for experience, The next manager 
was Charles Allen, then L. W. Glover, E. H., Winegarner, 
Loren Hoffman, and Charles Mercier who has been employed 
since 1950, Mr Mercier has six men working under him, _ 


Since Agriculture is one of the subjects listed in the 
original charter of 1857 to be taught in Illinois State 
Normal University, the courses offered are as upeto-date 
and practical as $t is possible to make then. The fields 
of study are; Agricultural Economies, Agrioultural Engineer 
ing, Animal Husbandry, Agronomy, Dairying, Horticulture, and 
Practice Teaching in the Laboratory School. Agriculture bag 
"been taught in the University High School more or less | 

continuously since Mr. Madden's time, Mr. Benton now having 
charge of that work. | TIT i 


The first Agriculture classes in Illinois State Normal 
University were heid in the southwest room in the basement 
of Old Main, but the dapartment soon moved to the northwest 
room on the first floor of Thomas Metcalf Training Sehool, 
The next change sent the department to the first floor of" 
the Felmley Sefence Building, where its quarters expanded to 
& classroom, an office, storeroom, and laboratory. There 
are two classrooms in the Judging Pavilion and one in the 
Machinery Hall on the farm, and classes are held in the greene 
house on the campus. 


Besides the scholastic work offered the students in the 
Agriculture Department, they are offered recreational outlets 
as well. There are two popular national organization=--Maize 
Grange and Alpha Tau Alphas the former had its beginning in 
1952, and the latter followed the Hopkin's Agriculture Club 
which was à general club to which all agriculture students 
might belong. It was named for Cyril G. Hopkins, a famous 
agronomist from the University of Illinois. 


It is interesting to note that William Saunders, the 
First Master of the National Grange, prepared a plan for 
landscaping the Illinois State Normal University grounds in 
1375 at the request of Jesse Fell. Maize Grange celebrated 
George Yiashington's bi-centennial birthday by unveiling a 
bronze marker on a boulder dedicated to Mr. Saunders. Two 
elm trees were planted on the campus which were authenticated 
descendants of the elm tree under which George Washington 
took command of the Continental Army at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Maize Grange ccnducts interesting meetings which not 
only afford pleasure, but prepare students to carry on similar 
activities when teaching, | : E. Ps | 
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Alpha Tau Alpha is a scholastic fraternity. Students 
are asked to join if their grades merit the invitation, 
or if they show promise of good leadership, and possess 
other desirable attributes, 


These two organizations take an active part in the 
annual Homecoming Parade, which, for the first twenty years, 


. was sponsored by the Agriculture Department. They sponsor 


Livestock Judging Contests, skating parttes, picnics, 
educational meetings, and the annual Barn Dance which is an 
outstanding event. It is held in the loft of the dairy barn 
where bales of hay serve as chairs and lanterns furnish ` 

light for the gay crowd dressed in house dresses and work 
Clothes. Sunbonnets and big straw hats dominate the sceene, 
and soda pop flows freely while hamburgers disappesr magically, 


= 


It truly is a time of fun, frivolity, and friendliness, 


One outstanding event which must not be omitted an one 
which helps the Agriculture Department to keep alive part of 
its original purpose--that of educating those persons who 


“wisit the farm--is Pantagraph Parm Day. On. this day one may 


see the latest exhibits of the amazing modern farm machinery. 

ds are shown, hybrid corn and other ! 
cropsscecs are on display, weeds are exhibited and tdentified, 
alarming pictures of soil erosion are shown as well as 
reassuring ones showing what has been done to avotd this fright- 
ful waste, ` E 


A main event is a plowing demonstration in which several 
King of plows are used to show efficiency and power usage, 
Lectures are given by men well-known and well-informed $^ the 
field of Agriculture, The dayts activities are sponsored. by 
The Daily Pantagraph, Federal Soil Conservation Service, | 


 MeLean County Farm Bureau, and the Illinois State Normal Unie 


versity Agriculture Department. It is a popular, successful, 
and important occasion if one judges by the attendance, for 
from six to ten thousand have been recorded as having taken 


advantage of what it offered, 


At present the department is forced to meet a trying 
situation--whether the graduates will be permitted to teach 


«Vocational Agriculture in the high schools of the state. 


During different periods in the past the graduates have been 
approved and were outstanding teachers in this work, So far 
as training is concerned the present students are fully | 
competent to meet the demands, but certain forces are trying to 
push the department out of this important field, | 
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Barring the present problem, the history of The 
of Agriculture Education ín Illinois State torent Cl e 
has been one of satisfying progress and success, ‘The hope 1s 
that it always will continue to carry on its fine work no 
matter what obstacles block its path. 


Clyde W, Hudelson 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


I was born on a farm near Chambersburg, Illinois, October 
26, 1888. I graduated from the Chambersburg High School in 
1905 and from this year until 1908 I attended the Illinois 
State Normal University during fall and winter terms, While. 
a student in the university I was on the 1907 Championship 
Poot-ball Team, 


In 1908 my family moved to Colorado where I attended the 
Colorado State Agriculture College during its winter term and 
then we moved on west to Gooding, Idaho, and established a 
permanent home. During the fall and winter of 1909 and 
spring of 1910 I was a member of a survey party working for 
North-Side Twin "Me Land and Water Company, but in the fall 
of the latter year I returned to Illinois, 


Here I entered the College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois, recoiving my — jilor of Science degree in 1913, 
and my Master of Scien in 1914. While in school I was a 
member of several Medi ire Fraternities: Alpha Tau Alpha, 
Alpha Gamma Rho, Gamma Sigma Delta, and Alpha Zeta, I was 
also a member of the Freshman Varsity Football Team, and later 
was on both the Varsity Football and Wrestling Teams, 


In the fall of 1914, I married Bertha Louise Reynolds and 
shortiy after my marriace went to Macomb to assume the duties of 
my first teaching position--Assistant Professor in Biology and 
Agriculture on the faculty of the Western State Normal School, 
In 1917 I received a two year diploma from this school where I 
remained until February, 1920. S 
S At that time I accepted the position as head of The Division 
of Agriculture Education in Illinois State Normal University and 
have held this position since that date, 


During my residence in Normal I have served the town twice 
as one of its trustees and have been its Mayor for four years, 
I was a member of Bloomington Rotary Club for twenty-two years, 
but recently when one was organized in Normal I was asked to 
be a charter member and served as its first president. 


Tama life member of Illinois State Academy of Science, 
a past president of the local chapter of the American Association 
of University Profersors, a member of MeLean County Farm Bureau, 
also of both the Tllinois and National Education Associations, 
past viceepresident of the Illinois Archeology Society, present 
president of the Home Sweet Home Mission Board, I belong to the 
Bloomington Consistory and the Normal Presbyterian Church, 
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During the war, I had an instructor's rating in Red Cross, 
I have been a speaker for many F. F, F. Banquets, Father and 
Son Banquets, Garden Clubs, and similar organizations. 


I have two sons, Paul Voorhees--a Federal Soil Scientist 
with headquarters in the Bloomington districts; George Whittaker, 
a senior in the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 
I am pleased and proud that my sons have chosen their life 
work in the field of Agriculture, for anyone who furthers the 
progress of Agriculture furthers the progress of our country. 


Clyde W, Hudelson 
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Price,  ranklin, 155 

Price, Mrs. Ella, 200 

Principals, Bloomington schools, 
196 = 208 

Print $8hop, public sohools,2195 

Prison, Illinois Spate, for 
women, 255 

Probasco, Lewis, 183 

Probasco, Charlotte, 29,105 

Prochnow, Ernest Ata, 260 

Pullman, George Me, 52 

Railroads, 13,32,55,47 

Rainfall, Blooming rton, 157 
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Rankin, Luella, 195 

Ratcliffe, Dr. Samuel, 250 

Rawson, Mrs, Omar, 118 

Raymond, Sarah,iie, 160,201,222 

Raymond School PeTseAs presi« 
dents, 202 

faymong School, Sarah Es, 201 

Head, Harry Cs, DE 

Readers, school, 274 

Reavis, Dr, CR 206 

Recreation field, BseH.Se, 131 

Reeg, Lou, 200 

Remedies, old time, 109 

Republicans, 42,495 

Residents, East Gpove St.,74 


Residents, East Washington St., 


105 
Residents, North Main 5t.,92 
Reynolds, Bertha Louise (Hrs, 
Clyde Hudelson) 347 
"Rhetoricais", I.S.N. Te S22 
Richards, "n T 
Road svurapers, 41 
Roads, 40,59,71 
Roediger's grocery store,12,°9 
Roller skating, 38 
Ross, Charlie, kidnapping, 12 
Ross, Lucile, 244 
Rotary club, 244 | 
Rothgeb, Helon, 245 
Rousey, Clarence, 186 
Roush family home, 95 
Ruecklos, dels, 259 ` 
Ruffner, Carrie, 245 
Rural:131fo, 168 
Rural school, 171,270 
Ryan, Philip, 117 
Ryburn, Joseph, 14 
Ste Mary's cemetery (poem )126 
Salaries, teachers', 211 
Sand haulers, 41 
Sanders, Royal, 195 
Sanitary District rook garden, 
Lal 
Sanitation law, county school, 
265 
Saunders, William, 544 
Schad, Ferdinand, 184 
Schaeffer, Frieda, 202 
Schlenker, Alice NeCarty, 288 
Schlenker, Hwald, 288 
Schlosser, Donald, 190 
School 
Americanization, 277 
private, 117 


progress, report of(19 
rural, 171,270 nl gras: 
teaching grade, 299,950 
Trinity Lutheran, 257 


Sohools8 


Bloomington publio,194,249 
county, 262 
early, 4,12,20 
pioneer, 262 
print shop, 213 
reorganization, 267 

Sohroeder, Dean, LeS. N. Us 527, 
329 

Schroeder's Opora House, 33 

Scoop I, Pantagraph plane, 184 

scott, Charlie, 6 

Scott, Judge, 15, 27 | 

Soott, Mrs. latthew Te, 112,116 

Secretary of Junior Class,B.H.S. 
1905, Notebook of 2955-241 

Selbert, Louise, 208 : 

Seranades, old time, Sl 

Shaw Hall, 3505 

Sheridan School, £00,279 ,280 

Shirts, men's, 26 

Shoes, 40 

Sherwin, Nay, 4 

Sightesaving room, Edwards 
sobool, 205 

Sigma Chi "house, 100 

Simmons, Clara, 199 

Simmons, Jack, 183 

Sims, Basil, 185 

"Sing the Fiery Heart", operatta, 
305 

Skelton, John, 244 

Slates, 4 

Sleighing, 6, 106 

Smith, Dudley, 6 

Smith, Belen, 250 

Smith, John, 279, 280 

Smithy Maude, i 207 

Smith, Sid, 36 

Smith, Willian, 190 

Snell, de Te, LOO 

Snow, "Vera, 177,198 

Snowialls, Bloomington, 158 

Snyder, Ben, 184 

Soap making, early days, 170 
AT 


Soldiers! monument, Franklin 


Park, dedication, 140 
Songs, B, 14,18,51,32 
Southwick, ary, 290 
Soybean crop, 172 
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Special education, city schools 


205 

Spelling match, 54 

Spring housecleaning, 24 

sprinklers, street, 6, 108 

Stableton, Supt. Sake, 196, 
202,215,240 | 

Stack, John, 89 

Stadium, Wesleyan Univere 
sity, 306 

Stage shows, early days, 35 

standard schools, 265 

State school fund, 263 

Stein! 8 Grove, 7 

Sterling, Gene John As, LOO 

Stevenson, Adlai Ey, 45,79 

Stevenson, deen 1285, 129 

Stevenson, Louis, 43. 

Stevensonviile (poem) 120 

Stewart, Dre AsHe, 156 

Stone, Mary Helen, 286 

stores, 15,16 

Streeper, Jack, 190 

Street cars, Bloomington, 
94,95 

Street lights, 19 

Streets, 6,71,74,92,105,150 

Stuart, Alpha, 198 

Stubplefield, "David Ha, 166 

Stubblefield, Elizabeth Leota, 

co M 

Stubblefiield, family, 175 

Stubblefield, Lawrence W., 
165,175 

Stubblefield, Louis Matilda, 
174 

Stubblefield, 
101 

Subways, 72 

Sugar Greek (poem) 146 

Summers, Marie, 200 

Superintendents, city schools, 
202 

Sykes, Orilla, 202 

Taft, Lorado, 129 

Tau Kappa Epsilon, 504 

Tax Payers League, 1932-'35, 
204 

Taylor, Bayard, 15 


Sene. George, 


Teachers 
Qualifications, county 
schools, 265,264 


Trips, 


Teachin ade 
Telephones, 24 school, PM 
Templeton, Digkey, dk i 
Tennis, early days, 

Teutsch, Russell, ‘88,190 
Text books, 4, 225207, 205 
Theaters, 34 

Thomas, Lewis Bs, 79,128 
Thompson, Jennie, 276 
Thompson, Robert, 96 

Ka ` — me season, early days, 


Tilbury, Owen, 186 

Toboggan slide, 9 

Tom Thumb, General, 61 

Tompkins "Ure e Arthur, 250 

Torches (parades) 42 

Tralis, Indian, 59 

Train, first in Bloomington, 
86 


Trees, 25 424,249 ,255 
Trinity Entherané onde 257 
sehool children, 210211 
Trotter, John We, 150 
Tuley, James, 190 
Turner Hall, 15 
Turnpikes, Kentucky, 41 
Twin Grove, i22, 164 
bae deiode] of Os 1cago, 57 
University of Illinois, 211 
UseS, Weather Bureau, 155 
Vagcination, early days, 25 
Ven Gundy, ander, 1854 
Kan Leer, Arch, 96 
Vandervort, Franklin Cady, 104 
Vandevvort, l.ranklin, Jre, 104 
Vandervort, Isabel Me, 231 
Vandervort, Maprion(Ers. Harry 
Stubblefield) 104 
Varboncouer, Dewey, 190 
Vehicles, 6,45 
Velocipede, CS 
Viaduct, 72 
Vocabulary, early 190C's, 97 
Von Elsner, byron, 284 
Von Elsner, Don, "77 
Von Elaner, Prof, Hugo, 79 
Vrooman, Garl, L78 
b niil Henry, 96 
Wakefield, Dr. Cyrenius, 111 


Wakefield medicine factory, 117 


Wakefield, Oscar, 128 


Blooming ton High Sohool ,1900,981ker, Beta Me 228 


195 
Normal University, 2l 
Trinity Lutheran, 25742600 


Ward, d. Nes 108 
Ward, Mary, 4 
Ward, Mys. de Na $ 109, llO 


$57 
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Warsaw, George, 190 
Warts, Old time charm, 109 
vashington, Booker Té, Bi 
Washington Sehool, 198 
Washingtonian Hall, 116 
Water, city, 5 
WeCel.Usg SS | 
Weather, Bloomington, 155 
Veather recordings, Bloominge 
ton-Wgrmal, 157 
Weldon, Judge Lawrence, 83,84, 
159 
Well water, P 
Wells, George Ns, 205,209 
Wesleyan Lecture Course, 1890 
297 | 
Wesleyan University, 130,292, 
502 = J09 | 
Westinghouse, George, 62 - 
SACS production, 172,175 
Wheeler, Elwood, 201 
Whitten, Jennie’ Aen 511 336 
Wight, Grace Cheney, 105,119 
WildomjPield, B07 
Wilder Reading Room, Wosleyan 
University, 296 
Wilder, Samuel, 292 
Wilhoit, Stanley, 8S 
Wills Herman Ay, 185 
Williams, Abe, 1, €5,146 
williams! home, 1409 N, Main, 
i7, Sé 
Williams, Luoy, 25, 279 
Williams, HeEs, 100 
Williams, Rob, 24,96,280 
Williams, Saliie, "18,28 
Vidt iame, Soott, 19,97 


Willlams, Thomas Wes hone , Di 
Williams, Walter We, 184,188 
Winter 1830 = '31 (poem) 160 


Wissmiller, Fred, 190 
Withers, Henry» Goachzan, 110 

- Withers, Mrs, Allen, 110,111 

Withers Park, ae 

hay arate Public Library, 110 
Woltman, Jeds, 190 

Women's clothing, early days, 

20 

food cutting, early days, 170 

Wood, Ws Te family, 37 

Woods, Mrs. Harry Ne, 118 

Woods, Tommy, 164 


World War I, farming methods, 
172 

World War I projects, 81 

World War II, Wesleyan Univer 
sity, 606,507 

Worrell, Dre T.F. 

Wrightonian Society, I.S.N.U., 
615,510 

Wuraburger, Harvey, 182 

Yells, High í school 1902, 2955, 
EU 

Young, Mark, 255 

Young; Michael, 2558 . 

Young, Margaret D'Suite 247, 
252 

Young, Miriam, 254 

Young, Orville, 254 

Young, Stephen, 255 

Young, Walter, 184 

Youth's Companion, 5 | 

Young Woman's Christian Assos- 
clation, 281 | 


 Zolman, Carrie, 197 


Zoiman, Jennie, 198 
olman; Jennie Os, 221 
AWENE » Charles, 184,188 
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